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WHATEVER proceeds from the pen of Dr. Whately is sure 
to attract attention; for aside from his reputation as an au- 
thor, he is remarkable for the importance of his subjects—for 
the ability with which he discusses them—and especially for 
the clearness and naturalness of his style—a quality (this 
last) by no means invariable in eminent authorship. 

The work before us has special attractions, from the fact 
that it treats of such a subject as man’s future state, and that 
it does this, not through the deductions of reason, but by the 
light of divine revelation. On a subject so vitally important, 
no sensible mind will care to be told what reason teaches, un- 
til it has first ascertained, if possible, what God has revealed 
concerning it. After this, reason may be consulted, with a 
view to illustrate and to confirm, but not to discover, the facts 
which have been revealed. Cirewmstantial evidence, as in a 
court of justice, is not to be dispensed with; but where direct 
testimony is at hand, it is wholly subordinate to this. Dr. 
Whately’s work attempts to lay before us the purport of the 
direct testimony on the several points involved in the general 
subject. The office which he has assumed—that of an ex- 
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pounder—manifestly requires him to do two things: first, to 
make a full exhibition of this testimony on any given point, 
and secondly, to give a fair exposition of this. His success 
in both these particulars will determine the soundness of his 
conclusions. Several of the most important of these we pur- 
pose to examine. 


Is A FuTURE STATE REVEALED IN THE OLD TESTAMENT? 


Dr. Whately begins his work with an attempt to show, that 
a future state, or the immortality of the soul, is not revealed 
in the Old Testament. This he regards as unquestionably 
taught in 2 Tim. i. 10, on which he remarks: 

We are told by the Apostle Paul, that it is “our Saviour Jesus Christ 
that hath abolished death, and brought life and immortality to light through 
the Gospel.” That it is to him, and to him alone, that we owe this revela- 
tion—“ the bringing in of this better hope’”—(as it is expressed in the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews)—that neither Jew nor Gentile had, or could have, an as- 
surance of a future state, but through the Gospel, is a truth so plainly taught 
in Scripture, and so fully confirmed by what we read in other books concern- 
ing the notions formerly entertained on the subject, that its having been 
doubted or denied by any Christian, is to me a matter of unfeigned wonder. 
— Page 13. 

He charges those who hold the opinion that a future state 
is revealed in the Old Testament, with maintaining, as a “ con- 
sequence,” that Jesus Christ did not bring life and immortal- 
ity to light; thus imputing to them a direct denial and a gross 
misconception of the Scripture teachings on the subject. And 
this he does without attempting to support his interpretation 
of the text he adduces, or even hinting that it is susceptible of 
any other interpretation. In this, as in other places, we can- 
not but think that Dr. Whately has written more in the char- 
acter of a Diocesan than of an expositor and logician. 

The word which, in this passage, is rendered in our version, 
“ brought to light,” is ¢wticaytoc, from dwrifw, which means, 
according to Robinson and other lexicographers, “to light, to 
lighten, to give light, to shine, to give light to, to shine upon, 


_ to enlighten.” It is used eleven times in the New Testament, 


and in every instance except this and one other (1 Cor. iv. 5) 
it is rendered in our version by some word or phrase that 
means to bring light to or render luminous. This we take to 
be its meaning here. And the passage would accordingly 
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read, “ Jesus Christ hath rendered life and immortality per- 
spicuous through the Gospel.” Had Paul intended to say 
revealed, or brought to light, he would not have used the 
word ¢wrigw, but droxadintw, which means literally, “ to re- 
veal, to disclose, to bring to light,” and is so rendered in every 
one of the twenty-six places in which it is used in the New 
Testament. In this view of the passage our leading exposit- 
ors concur. 

So far then from teaching what Dr. Whately adduces it to 
prove, it teaches just the reverse—that a future state was 
known, though imperfectly, under the Old Testament dispen- 
sation; that the men of that period, trusting to the intimations 
of their sacred books for the realities of a future life, saw 
them, as the Apostle elsewhere says, ‘afar off,” or in the twi- 
light of early dawn; and that Christ, as ‘the Sun of Right- 
eousness,” only brought them more distinctly to view by the 
greater light which he shed upon them. 

Our author proceeds, in support of his position, to reply to 
the reasons which have led to the opposite opinion. The first 
is thus presented : 


That man was originally created of an immortal nature, and that our 
first parents would have been exempt from death but for a change introduced 
into their nature at the Fall, is by some persons taken for granted very 
hastily. The Scripture account in Genesis rather implies the contrary, viz., 
that they were to be preserved from death by the continual use of a certain 
medicine, as it may be called, appointed for that purpose—the fruit of “ the 
tree of life,” for we are told that man was driven out of Eden “lest he put 
forth his hand and take also of the tree of life, and eat, and live for ever.” — 
Page 14. 


The theory here advanced by Dr. Whately in opposition to 
that generally held, of man’s original possession of an immor- 
tal physical nature, hangs upon the meaning he attaches to the 
statement in Gen. iii. 22, 23—“ And now, lest he put forth 
his hand and take also of the tree of life, and eat, and live for 
ever, therefore the Lord God sent him forth from the garden 
of Eden,” &. This he understands to mean, or imply, that 


this fruit [of the tree of life] was endued with the virtue of fortifying the 
constitution, by being applied from time to time, against the decay of age, 
in the same manner as ordinary food from day to day supports us against 
death, and from famine, or as in some persons the habitual use of certain 
medicines is found to keep off some particular disease. 
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Now, we admit that the expression, “lest he eat, and live 
for ever,” does teach that immortality would have followed 
the continued eating of this fruit, even after the Fall; but not 
as a natural consequence of such eating. If this phrase, “lest 
he eat, and live for ever,” teaches that living for ever would 
have been the natural effect of the inherent virtues of the fruit 
in question, then the similar phrase in reference to the “tree 
of knowledge of good and evil,” ‘‘ Ye shall not eat of it lest 
ye die,” (Gen. iti. 3,) teaches that mortality is the natural effect 
of its fruit. But Dr. Whately, with most expositors, is very 
far from holding this latter opinion. Why, then, should he 
think it necessary to interpret in this way the other phrase, 
which is precisely similar to this? Is it not much more natu- 
ral to interpret them both alike, and to infer, therefore, that 

eating the fruit of the tree of life would have resulted in life, 
in the same way as eating the fruit of the forbidden tree re 
sulted in death, that is, by divine appointment alone, and not 
in consequence of any inherent tendency in the one fruit to 
preserve, or in the other to poison the body? 

The account given us of the tree of life in Gen. ii. 9, in con- 
nection with the tree of knowledge, and in distinction from all 
the other trees of the garden, leads to the supposition that 
these two were intimately related to each other,—that the for- 
mer (the tree of life) was designed to be the symbol, pledge or 
seal of God’s promise of immortality to man, on condition of 
his obedience; and that the latter was to be the test of this 
obedience. One was the condition of life, the other of death. 
To partake of the one would ensure his immortality, to par- 
take of the other would destroy his right to this and its sym- 
bol, and render him mortal. Had God, therefore, permitted 
man. to use this tree after his fall, he would have been pledged 
thereby to render him immortal, notwithstanding his sin. 
Adam seems to have been aware of this, and hence God is said to 
have taken special care to prevent his access to the tree, (Gen. 
ili. 24,) choosing not to destroy it, but to preserve it, with a 
view, no doubt, to remind him of the certainty of his fate, and 
of the folly and guilt of his conduct. 

If this interpretation of Scripture be correct, it follows, 
“that man was originally created of an immortal nature, and 
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that our first parents would have been exempt from death but 
for a change introduced into their nature at the Fall.” As 
the Old Testament teaches this, in so far it reveals the doctrine 
of a future state. 

Dr. Whately is equally unsuccessful, we think, in his at- 
tempt to show that the passage in Exodus iii. 6 does not 
reveal a future state. He admits that one who has already 
heard of the doctrine may find an argument in favor of it in 
this passage, but that he could not learn it there as if that 
passage were designed to reveal it. And this view he thinks 
is supported by common sense, and by the circumstance that 
the “ passage had not revealed it to either party, (the Pharisees 
or Sadducees,) for our Lord’s application of the text was evi- 
dently new to both.”—Page 17. 

As to whether “common sense” would infer the existence 
of the soul after death from the passage in question, facts alone 
can determine, for what may seem obvious to the common 
sense of one man might be quite obscure to that of another, 
and vice versa. 'To our common sense the passage does very 
plainly teach it. It seems in fact susceptible of no other 
interpretation. 

The fact that neither party present with our Lord had so 
understood the passage is no proof that it does not teach this: 
for as an incidental proof-text of the doctrine, it might easily 
have escaped the observation of the Pharisees, who already 
held this doctrine, and who were more familiar with “ the tra- 
ditions of the elders” than with the teachings of the Scriptures ; 
and of the Sadducees also, who having an opinion to maintain, 
consulted Scripture rather with a view to confirmation than 
instruction. But we are not left in any doubt on the subject, 
for our Lord told the Sadducees expressly that their error arose 
from “not knowing the Scriptures,” (Matt. xxvii. 29.) He 
then cites the passage as showing “that the dead are raised,” 
that is, as that expression evidently means here, that their 
souls live after the death of their bodies, (Luke xx. 37, 38.) 

Our Lord meant to teach that what is true of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, so far as their existence after death is concerned, 
is true of the dead generally, and he appeals to the text in the 
Old Testament as proof of this. Now can it be supposed that 
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our Lord did not understand the passage, or that he put a 
forced construction upon it, or made an unnatural application 
of it? If his explanation and application of it had not been 
satisfactory to common sense, and every way legitimate, would 
it have put the Sadducees to silence? | 

It is not contended, as Dr. Whately thinks it is, that Moses 
intended to reveal the doctrine of a future state in the passage 
referred to, but only that the passage by fair interpretation 
teaches it. Moses is not discussing this question at all, but is 
simply reporting the language which God addressed to him 
“at the bush ;” and that language incidentally, and for that 
very reason most convincingly, recognizes and reveals it. 

Our author finds another proof of his position in the fact 
that Moses does not apply the doctrine. Had he intended to 
reveal it to the Israelites, he thinks “he would have insisted 
on the doctrine even much more fully and frequently and 
clearly than in the present rewards or judgments they were 
to expect on this life,” whereas these last are appealed to 
“more than a hundred times over,” while the former, if men- 
tioned at all, is alluded to “in a very few passages,” and that 
‘tin the most indirect and obscure manner.” 

To this it is a sufficient reply to say that the nature of the 
Mosaic dispensation, consisting chiefly in external rites and 
ceremonies, rendered it necessary to enforce the observance of 
these not by an appeal to a future state of retribution, but by 
present rewards and judgments. The chief design of the Mo- 
saic dispensation was not like that of Christianity, to promote 
individual piety, but to preserve and perpetuate the Jewish 
nation, and by this means to prepare the way for the advent 
of Christ, and the establishment of his religion in the world. 
It was a religion whose purposes were accomplished rather by 
external observances than by the inward graces of character. 
This being so, it would have been wholly unsuitable to have 
attempted to enforce these observances by appeals to the doc- 
trine of a future retribution. How much of compliance with 
such observances would thereby have been secured? Would 
one-half, or one-tenth even, of the nation have complied? 
What proportion from similar motives, throughout Christen- 
dom, conform to the requirements of the Gospel? And would 
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the success of the experiment then have been any better than 
itis now? Dr. Whately admits that “the notion of temporal 
rewards and punishments is much more easily taken in by 
the mind than that of an immortal life after death,” and that 
‘“‘even at this day” people are often “‘more impressed by tem- 
poral afflictions, as judgments from heaven for our sins, than 
by the judgments and rewards of a future state, which really 
are the sanctions of the Gospel dispensation.” Would it have 
been the part of wisdom, then, to have made these judgments 
and rewards the sanction of religion for “‘a rude, ignorant, and 
unreflecting people, occupied with what was before their eyes,” 
while, as he admits, it is found ‘‘ very difficult. to bring even 
Christians to keep in mind that there is another life?” The 
fact, therefore, that Moses did not make such a use of the doc- 
trine is no proof that he did not reveal it. Whether his allu- 
sions to it are as few and as doubtful as our author represents 
will yet appear. 

The use of the word “soul” in our translation of the Old 
Testament, Dr. Whately thinks is ‘‘one of the circumstances 
which mislead inattentive readers into the idea that the doc- 
trine of a future state formed a part of the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion.” If he means to assert, as he seems to do, that this word 
throughout the Old Testament, and especially in the writings 
of Moses, means “nothing more than life, or the spirit united 
with the body,” he certainly has the facts and authorities 
against him. 

Gesenius refers to no less than fifty-three places in the Old 
Testament, ten of which are in the writings of Moses, in 
which wi}, nephesh, (the word rendered soul in our version,) 
means ‘‘the rational soul, the mind, animus, as the seat of 
the feelings, affections, emotions of various kinds.” And 
these are given only as some of the places in which the word 
is thus used. Whether the word means simply the animal 
life—“ the spirit united with the body”—can always be ascer- 
tained by the context, or by what is predicated of it in the 
places where it occurs. Now, let any one, by means of a 
concordance, turn to the several places where the word is 
used throughout the Old Testament, and he will see that in 
many of these there are qualities and actions ascribed to 
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the soul which can be predicated only of the rational soul, 
the mind in distinction from the body: as, for instance, when 
the soul is said to love, Gen. xxxiv. 3; Deut. vi. 5; 1 Sam. 
xvii. 1; Is ali. 2; haw; 2 Sam. v. 8; Ps: xi: 6; 
xvii. 9; Is. 1.14; to fear, Is. xv.4; Ps. vi. 3; to rejoice, Ps. xxxv. 
9; Ixxi. 23; Prov. xni. 19; xvi. 24; to exercise religious 
affections, and to perform religious duties, Num. xxx. 2; Deut. 
xi. 13; 2 Kings xxiii.3; Ps. xix. 7; xxv. 1; xxxiv. 2; 
xl. 5, 6; xi. 1; ci. 1; to exercise the mental faculties, as rea- 
son, memory, reflection, Ps. xiii. 2; Deut. iv. 9; xi. 18; Lam. i. 
20;1 Sam. xx. 4; Ps, cxxxix. 14; Prov. xix. 2. We are war- 
ranted by these passages, and many more of similar import, 
in concluding that the soul as distinct from the body—the im- 
material principle in man—is recognized in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Our author thinks that in some of the later Old Testament 
Scriptures, the doctrine of a future state is alluded to “ rather 
less obscurely than in the books of Moses,” but supposes that 
these are prophetical passages, and are designed “to prepare 
the way for the approach of the Messiah’s kingdom, and give 
hints of the nature of his Gospel ;” and hence that they ap- 
pertain to Christianity rather than to the Mosaic dispensation. 

Admitting this to be so, it does not follow that the Mosaic 
dispensation ignored the doctrine of a future state. The fact 
is simply, that that dispensation did not insist upon it, and 
make it the immediate motive to the enforcement of its re- 
quirements; but that it was thus presented when a new dis- 
pensation was the subject of consideration; or when the old 
was about to be displaced by the new. We admit that the 
doctrine as an immediate and leading motive to religious 
duty is peculiar to the Gospel, but not that it had nothing to 
do with the Mosaic Dispensation, as Dr. Whately seems to 
hold. If, as he admits, that dispensation was “preparatory” 
to Christianity, it must have recognized this fundamental doc- 
trine of the system it was to “prepare the way for.” Those 
who conformed to its rites and observances, if they looked 
beyond these outward acts, and sought for their significancy and 
ultimate design, which was to prefigure the great provisions 
of the Gospel, must have seen that they presupposed a belief 
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in the doctrine of the immortality of the soul: It was no 
forced or unnatural, but a fair and legitimate interpretation 
of these external rites, thus to understand them. For this 
dispensation (the law) Paul tells us was “ the shadow of good 
things to come” (the Gospel ;) that is, it bore some such rela- 
tion to the Gospel as the shadow does to the substance which 
forms it, Heb. x. 1. As the doctrine of a future state was 
an essential and prominent feature of that substance, it must 
have been present in some degree in the shadow also. 

This being so, Dr. Whately is not fully justified in saying 
that ‘the Gospel and its doctrines were not a part. of the 
Mosaic dispensation,” for this would imply, either that none 
who lived under, and trusted to that dispensation were saved, 
or, if any were, that they were saved on some principle dif- 
ferent from that of the Gospel; that is, faith in Christ. But 
neither of these hypotheses is true, for Paul in Heb. x1. 
82-40, expressly denies the first, by stating in substance, that 
“time would fail” him to tell of all who were saved during 
that period; and he in like manner disposes of the second, 
when he asserts more than once in the same chapter, that it 
was through faith alone that they pleased God. We have 
also the authority of Christ himself for the belief that the 
Gospel was in part embodied in the Mosaic dispensation, 
when he says, ‘“‘ All things must be fulfilled which were writ- 
ten in the law of Moses concerning me,” Luke xxiv. 44. 

The factis that many under the Old Testament dispensation, 
did actually look forward to “a better country, that is, an 


heavenly,” as the 11th chapter of Heb. abundantly declares. 
He thus accounts for it : 


It is true that same epistle represents Abraham and Moses himself, and 
other illustrious patriarchs as looking for this “ better hope; ” but there is 
no reason why these eminent persons may not have been more fully enlight- 
ened than the great body of the people. It is probable they were so.— 
Page 21. 

Are we then to believe that God had one revelation for 
some, and another for the rest? that the one included a fu- 
ture state, and that the other did not? and that they all, there- 
fore, did not draw from the same source? What are the 


grounds for thinking this probable? It certainly is not in 
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itself a probable supposition. It cannot be maintained with- 
out positive evidence. This evidence, we think, is against it. 
In Heb. xii. 39 Paul represents all these ancient worthies 
as “not having received the promises,” that is, the promised 
blessings; but they ‘‘saw them afar off, and were persuaded 
of them, and embraced them ;” that is, they placed confi- 
dence in the promises of God respecting them. These prom- 
ises were the light which revealed them. And this light, 
beaming from the sacred page, or previous to that, handed 
down by tradition, was alike supplied to ‘the great body of 
the people.” If these did not profit by that light, the fault 
was not in it, but in themselves. 

We agree with Dr. Whately, that the cases of Enoch and 
Elijah, “ who were taken up into God’s immediate presence 
without tasting of death,” do not afford certain evidence of a 
future state, but only “ground for suspecting that such a state 
might be designed for all men;” but we do not agree with 
him that one who concluded from these cases that there must 
be such a state, “might as well have concluded that he himself 
should never die at all, because that was the case with Enoch 
and Elijah.” The evidence on which these two conclusions 
would be based is unequal. For one to have concluded that 
he should not die, because two persons out of the whole hu- 
man family did not, would be to prefer of two probabilities, 
that which is to the other as two to the whole number of per- 
sons that had died. It is to attach more weight to two posi- 
tive facts, than to millions of equal negatives. But to con- 
clude that because two persons out of the human family have 
passed to a future state, which they did without dying, there- 
fore all the rest of the human family, though they die, will 
do the same, though not conclusive reasoning, is not, as in 
the other case, to oppose two facts to an indefinite number of 
opposite ones. The supposition, in the first instanee, which 
is based upon two occurrences, is negatived by an almost 
countless number of contradictory ones; but the supposition 
in the latter instance, based upon the two occurrences, that 
is, the passage of two men to a future state, is not negatived 
by any such contradictory ones—there being in this case no 
negative facts, to contradict the supposition in question, as in 
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the former. If the cases were really parallel, and one con- 
clusion. no better founded than the other, then what occurred 
to Enoch and Elijah, could afford no ground for the suspicion 
or probability which Dr. Whately concedes toit; or, if it did 
afford ground for this, then on the supposition of the cases 
being parallel, it would afford equal ground for the other 
conclusion ; viz., that each one may infer his exemption from 
death, because Enoch and Elijah were thus exempt, which 
neither Dr. Whately, nor any one else would admit is in the 
slightest degree probable. The inference in the one case, we 
think, will generally be regarded as amounting to strong 
probability, but that in the other as amounting to no proba- 
bility at all. 

Dr. Whately thinks it would not have been allowable to 
infer the immortality of the soul generally from these in- 
stances, because they were ‘“ confessedly peculiar :”— 

If a statesman or military commander of eminent courage and ability, 
rises to high distinction, no one infersfrom this that those who are not 80 
qualified, are likely to attain the same.—Page 22. 

But in these cases the distinction did not consist in being 
made immortal, but in being made so without dying. Enoch 
and Elijah lived in times of great impiety, when men aeeded 
to be reminded of their accountability to God, and of his de- 
termination to punish sin and reward virtue. The distinction 
which he conferred upon these two eminently pious persons 
was suited to produce this effect. But how could it do this 
except on the supposition of the immortality of the soul? 
The men of those times could not have inferred from these 
instances, that God would reward in the same way other pious 
persons, for this he did not do in any other cases; nor could 
these examples have encouraged them to hope for temporal 
rewards, for they did not include these. If, then, neither ex- 
emption from death, nor the attainment of temporal good, as 
the reward of piety, could be inferred from these examples, 
what was to be inferred from them? Why, manifestly, there 
was but one thing else,—spiritual good, the approval and 
blessing of God in a future state. As examples to the men of 
those times, as well as to succeeding ages, this is the only les- 
son that they could teach. And that they were intended to 
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be examples, is in harmony with reason gnd the confessed 
designs of Providence in other and similar cases. See 1 Cor. 
x. 11; Rom. iv. 23, 24; xv. 4; 2 Tim. iii. 16. 

A more serious mistake we think our author commits when 
he says: 

We find accordingly, that many pious men among the Jews, and who 
were doubtless well acquainted with the books of Moses, not only did not 
understand that a future state was revealed to them in those books, but even 
seem to have had no expectation of such a state. Take as an instance the 
Psalmist, who says, “ What profit is there in my blood when I go down to 
the pit? Shall the dust praise thee? Shall it declare thy truth ?” (Ps. xxx.) 
And again, “ Wilt thou show wonders to the dead? Shall the dead arise 
and praise thee? Shall thy loving kindness be declared in the grave, and 
thy faithfulness in destruction? Shall thy wonders be known in the dark, 
and thy righteousness in the land of forgetfulness?” (Ps. lxxxviii.) The same 
tone prevails in the prayer of the pious King Hezekiah, when he was recov- 
ered from the sickness with which his life had been threatened ; “ Behold 
for peace I had great bitterness, but thou hast in love to my soul delivered 
it from the pit of corruption ; for thou hast cast all my sins behind thy back. 
For the grave cannot praise thee; death cannot celebrate thee ; they that 


go down into the pit cannot hope for thy truth. The living, the living, he 
shall praise thee, as I do this day. (Is. xxxviii.)—Page 23. 


The obvious sense of these passages is, not that there is no 
certainty of a future state, but that the season of usefulness 
and of praising God is confined to the present life. According 
to Dr. Alexander, the language of the Psalmist here, as well 
as in Ps. vi. 6, is to the effect, that “‘ God will lose the honor 
and himself the happiness, of his-praises and thanksgivings,” 
if his life be cut off:—thus forming an argument in favor of 
his being heard and rescued. And the same, he thinks, is 
true of the language of Hezekiah. He concludes therefore 
that the language here quoted “does not prove that David 
and others had no belief or expectation of a future state, nor 
that the intermediate state is an unconscious one, but only 
that in this emergency he looks no further than the close 
of life, as the appointed term of thanksgiving and praise. 
Whatever might eventually follow, it was certain that his 
death would put an end to the praise of God in that form, and 
those circumstances to which he had been accustomed.” 
(Com. on Ps.) 

Dr. Whately’s concession, that “the doctrine of a future 
state was, at the time of our Lord’s coming, the belief of the 
greater part among the Jews,” (Page 23,) is fatal to his position, 
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that this doctrine was first made known by the Gospel. Nor 
is it true, we think, that “the belief actually entertained by 
the Jews is nothing to the present question,” as to whether 
the Old Testament reveals this doctrine; for it must be admit- 
ted, a priori, that they were more likely to have received this 
belief from the Scriptures than from any other source; and 
this taken in connection with the fact, that they did hold this 
belief, tends strongly to recommend this as the meaning of all 
those passages in the Old Testament which are susceptible of 
this interpretation. 

It is aside from our purpose to notice particularly our au- 
thor’s representations of the opinions of the “ ancient heathen” 
respecting a future state. That this belief exerted little or no 
influence upon their lives, is no proof that they did not hold 
it, for we have numerous illustrations of this in modern times. 
Nor can it be shown that the doctrine of Pantheism was the 
form in which this belief was held by the “‘ wisest of the hea- 
then philosophers.” In the case of the few that taught this 
opinion, it is doubtful if it amounted to anything more than 
a mere conjecture. It seems on the whole the most natural 
to conclude, with the Encyclopedia Americana, ‘that the 
idea, that the dissolution of the body involves the annihilation 
of existence, is so cheerless, so saddening, that the wisest and 
best of men of all ages have rejected it, and all civilized 
nations have adopted the belief of its continuation after death, 
as one of the main points of their religious faith.” 

We have thus noticed all the arguments of our author for 
the support of his position. And in view of their utter insuf- 
ficiency, and the strength of the arguments on the other side, 
we can only say, that it is to us “a matter of unfeigned won- 
der” that such an author should entertain such an opinion. 

The considerations and facts already appealed to are. suffi- 
cient to settle the point, as to the Old Testament’s revealing a 
future state. Our limits will permit only an allusion to a few 
others. 

The account in Gen. ii. 7, and iii. 19, of the formation of 
man, and of the penalty of his transgression, teaches the doc- 
trine in question. In the first of these passages, man is said 

to have been formed “of the dust of the ground.” This is 
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the origin of his body. But it is added, that God “ breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a living 
soul.” Now it is obvious that the act here mentioned could 
not have been literal, for God is a Spirit, and as such needs 
no breath of life. All that the language can teach is, that the 
breath of life in man, or whatever constitutes him “a living 
soul,” is in some sense an emanation or impartation from God. 
That this breath of life does not mean simply animal life, that 
which belongs equally to the brute creation, is evident from 
the fact, that God is not said to have imparted the breath of 
life to them in this manner, or in any other manner, as an act 
distinct from the creation of their material part. We are 
warranted therefore in believing, that the operation here fig- 
uratively described is intended to mark the orign of whatever 
in man distinguishes him from the brute, that is, his ration- 
ality. 

Now turn to the other passage, (Gen iil. 19,) and it will be 
seen, that the sentence, “ Dust thou art, and unto dust thou 
shalt return,” could have been intended only for the body: 
because, as we have seen, that only had originated from the 
dust, and could, therefore, return to it. It is plainly implied 
there, that the soul or rational part was not affected by the 
sentence of mortality pronounced on man. This is confirmed 
by the declaration of Solomon, (in evident allusion to this 
account by Moses:) “Then shall the dust return to the earth 
as it was, and the spirit shall return unto God who gave it,” 
Keel. xii. 7. It is a further corroboration of this view, that 
God is nowhere in Scripture said to have created the soul as 
he did the body. He is called the Creator of our bodies, but 
“the Father of our spirits.” 

Another argument to the same effect, is found in the con- 
ceptions which the Old Testament contains respecting the 
place and condition of the dead. Whether these conceptions 
were true or false—both which suppositions we think were 
true of them in part—they clearly prove that the authors and 
subjects of these writings were possessed of the notion of a 
future state. 

Whatever sense may be attached to the word Sixx —Sheol 
—which in our common version is usually rendered “ grave,” 
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* mit,” “hell,” its allusion to a future state is unquestionable ; 
and this is true, whether we understand it, with some, to 
mean throughout the Old Testament, the grave and hell, or, 
with others, only the place of departed spirits. A very able 
argument in favor of the first of these interpretations was 
given in a late number of this Review, (July, 1855,) and a 
similiar view is urged, with much force, in Kitto’s Cyclop. of 
Bib. Lit., art. Hades. We have, however, never seen any- 
thing more satisfactory in settling this question than the Dis- 
sertation of Dr. Geo. Campbell (Diss. VI. Part IT.) in which 
he supports the latter interpretation. This is also the view 
held by Rey. Dr. Conant, of Rochester University (in his 
admirable version of Job, in which he translates the word 
uniformly “the under-world”) and by Rev. Dr. Alexander, 
of Princeton, (in his work on the Psalms.) 

It is, we think, a valid objection to the interpretation of 
Sheol which makes it mean the grave, and hell, that it con- 
founds this word with “2p—Kever—whose appropriate mean- 
ing is grave or burying place, (see Gen. xxiii. 9; Ex. xiv. 11; 
Job xxi. 82; Jer. xxvi. 23; Job xvii. 1;) and it attributes to 
the writers, characters, and times of the Old Testament, a 
- degree of knowledge respecting the future and its rewards 
and punishments, and a practical reference to them, which do 
not consist with what we know to have been their religious 
knowledge on other subjects, and with their practice generally, 
as growing out of this belief. If the future state had been as 
well known as this sense of Sheol would imply, it could 
hardly be said, that “life and immortality were brought to 
light,” or rendered luminous, ‘‘by the Gospel.” 

To readers of our common version there may be passages 
that seem to require us to give the word the meaning of hell, 
for instance Ps. ix. 17; Prov. xxiii. 14; but a critical exami- 
nation of the scope of the passage, will recommend the other 
meaning-—that of ‘the under-world,” or the place of departed 
spirits—as decidedly preferable. And so of all the other 
places where the word occurs. The language of Jacob in 
reference to his son Joseph, whom he supposed to be dead 
(Gen. xxxvii. 85) is, we think, perfectly conclusive as to its 
meaning the under-world, and not the grave or hell ;—“ for 
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I will go down into the grave—or Sheol—unto my son mourn- 
ing.” The expression “go down,” implies descent to a depth 
greater than that of a grave; and “to my son,” implies 
Jacob’s belief that in the place to which he expected to go, he 
would mnt hia son alive, which he could not-expect to do in 
the “grave.” With this agrees perfectly the conception of 
Sheol as contained in Isaiah’s eloquent description of the fall 
of the king of Babylon, (Is. xiv. 4-20,) in which the dead, or 
the inhabitants of Sheol, are represented as neither in a state 
of dissolution, (the grave,) nor of torment, (hell,) but as retain- 
ing something of their former distinction in this world, though 
in a prostrate and powerless condition. 

It would seem from Ps. lix. 15, that it was the belief of the 
pious that they would not remain for ever in Sheol, but that 
God would at some future time remove them to himself. Dr. 
Alexander renders that verse, ‘“‘ He will redeem me from the 
hand of Sheol, for he will take me (out of it).” 

The Hebrews had also a term by which they denoted the 
departed spirit as an inhabitant of Sheol, or the under-world— 
xp3 Japha; which Gesenius defines, ‘the quiet, the silent, 
i. e. the shades, manes, dwelling in Hades, whom the Hebrews 
supposed to be destitute of blood and animal life, but yet not 
wholly without some faculties of mind, Ps. lxxxviii. 10; 
Proy. ii. 18; ix. 18; xxi. 16; Is. xiv. 9; xxvi. 14,19; Job 
xxvi. 5.” This last verse (Job xxvi. 5) Dr. Conant trans- 


lates 
The shades tremble 
Beneath the waters and their inhabitants ! 


and remarks upon the word here rendered shades, that it 
does not denote “the dead, for the term means that part of 
man that survives death. As the Hebrew Scriptures have a 
distinct name for this separate existence, the English version 
of them should no longer be without one. It occurs in the 
passage above cited, and is everywhere translated the dead; 
concealing from the English reader the evidence it furnishes 
that the Hebrews had the conception of a form of existence 
after death. The shades, in common English usage, corres- 
ponds to the Hebrew conception.” (See Dr. Conant’s version 
of Job, for Am. Bib. Union.) 
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Dr. Alexander, on Psalm |lxxxviii. 10, renders the word 
“ ghosts,” and says that “the word (ephaim) is the name of a 
Canaanitish race of giants, but is applied poetically to the 
gigantic shades or spectres of the dead.” Hither etymology, 
however, is decisive of its significancy as showing the current 
belief in a future state. 

That this was the general belief is further evident from the 
practice of necromancy, or the invocation of the dead, against 
vhich Moses enacted stringent laws, (Deut. xvii.10,11.) The 
narrative of the “Witch of Endor,” (1 Sam. xxviii. 7-20,) 
however we may explain it, makes it evident that Saul him- 
self believed in this art, and that the sacred writer admitted 
its success in this instance. 

Another evidence that the Old Testament reveals a future 
state, is the fact that it teaches the doctrine of retribution, with 
' reference to the deeds and characters of men; as for example: 
“Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?” (Gen. xviii. 25.) 
“Fear God and keep his commandments; for God shall bring 
every work into judgment, with every secret thing, whether 
it be good or whether it be evil,” (Kecl. xii. 13, 14;) and 
again, “Though a sinner do evil an hundred times, and his 
days be prolonged, yet surely I know that it shall be well 
with them that fear God, which fear before him; but it shall 
not be well with the wicked, neither shall he prolong his 
days, which are as a shadow, because he feareth not before 
God.” (Keel. viii. 12, 13.) 

It cannot be replied to this, that the retribution here spoken 
of was to take place in this world, because the reverse of such 
an expectation is taught; as when Solomon says, (Eccl. viii. 14:) 
“There be just men unto whom it happeneth according to the 
work of the wicked, again there be wicked men to whom it 
happeneth according to the work of the righteous.” The 
reward, therefore, which he holds out to the righteous, and 
which he denies to the wicked, in the expression, “ neither 
shall he prolong his days,” must be reserved for another life. 
This is explicitly taught in the 73d Psalm, in which Asaph 
recounts his harrow escape from the danger in which a false 
view of this subject had involved him. He was “envious at 


the foolish when he saw the prosperity of the wicked—that 
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they were not in trouble, neither were plagued, like other 
men,” that is the righteous. This led him to conclude that 
he had “in vain cleansed his heart, and washed his hands in 
innocency.” Nor was he able to unravel this mystery, until 
he “went into the sanctuary of God,” until he considered 
their future retribution—“then understood he their end,”— 
then he saw that they stood ‘in slippery places,”—that their 
temporal prosperity, after all, would only enhance their misery 
and ruin. Thus instructed, he could confidently say: “Truly 
God 7s good to Israel, even to such as are of a clean heart.” 
It was manifestly the purpose of the book of Job, too, to 
teach this same great truth of religion, viz.: that the provi- 
dences of God, in the experience of his creatures in this world, 
are not the awards which Divine retribution has decreed; but 
that these are reserved for another life. But we cannot dwell 
longer on this subject, which has already claimed so much 
attention as to limit our discussion of the remaining topics. 


THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. 


Dr. Whately maintains that the Scriptures nowhere tell 
us what is the condition of the soul, during the interval be- 
tween death and the resurrection. His language is: 


We are not expressly told anywhere in Scripture, what becomes of a 
man immediately after death, during the interval between that and the final 
resurrection at the last day.—Page 45. 


He shows very conclusively, that that period is not a “state 
of trial or preparation” for future rewards; but, on the other 
hand, that ‘this life is the whole of our state of probation— 
that sentence will be pronounced on every man according to 
his deeds done ‘in the flesh, and that nothing can take place 
after his death that can at all affect his future condition;” but 
whether that state be one of enjoyment or suffering, or else a 
state of perfect insensibility—a “profound sleep,” he thinks it 
impossible to ascertain, and improper for any one to decide. 
He even suggests reasons why it is best for us to be left in 
‘ignorance on the subject. But while he speaks thus, no at- 
tentive reader, we think, will be at a loss to perceive that the 
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author inclines, at least, to the latter alternative—that the in- 
termediate state is one of entire unconsciousness. The fact 
that he employs twice as much space in presenting the argu- 
ments against, as in presenting those for the doctrine of a 
conscious intermediate state, indicates his preference. The 
truth is, that it is impossible for a reflecting mind to be abso- 
lutely without some belief on the question. And if he makes 
the Bible his guide, he will understand its teachings on the 
subject in accordance with such belief. But as much as we 
respect Dr. Whately’s opinions on any subject, it is obviously 
not his opinions, but his arguments that concern us. 

Of the passages of Scripture which are thought to prove 
that the intermediate state is one of consciousness, he brings 
forward only five, viz.: the parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus, Luke xvi. 19,—the vision of the Apostle John, of 
the souls of the martyrs, Rev. vi. 9,—the Transfiguration on 
the Mount, Matt. xvii. 1,—the promise of our Lord to the 
thief, Luke xxiii. 43,—and the statement of Peter respecting 
our Lord’s ‘preaching to the spirits in prison,” 1 Peter iii. 19. 

The parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus, he admits, repre- 
sents the soul as in a state of consciousness after death; but 
the force of this representation, he thinks, is set aside by the 
fact that it is only a parable, and not a narrative of what ac- 
tually occurred; and that it also represents the parties (the 
rich man especially) as having a bodily nature, because it 
speaks of fire and water, which imply this; and he hence con- 
cludes that the parable may with equal reason be understood 
to refer to a period subsequent to the Resurrection. 

The allusion to material fire and water, and the consequent 
implication, that the persons spoken of possessed a bodily 
nature, evidently prove nothing, since had our Lord designed 
to speak to us of the soul in the intermediate state, or in any 
other state, he could have done so intelligibly, only by repre- 
senting it as a material substance. With our present capaci- 
ties we can form no idea of an immaterial being. Even 
Deity himself we are obliged to think of as possessing “bodily 
parts, according to the Scripture representations. 

It is a safe rule of interpretation, that the most obvious 
sense of a passage is to be preferred unless there be insupera- 
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ble objections to it. Now, Dr. Whately and all others must 
admit that the most obvious sense of this passage, and 
especially of that. part of it which represents the several par- 
ties as in a state of consciousness at the very time when men 
are still alive on earth, is, that the intermediate state is one of 
consciousness. Is there any expression or circumstance in 
the whole parable that militates against this interpretation ? 
Had Christ designed to speak of the soul as in an intermediate 
and conscious state, would he not have most naturally adopted 
just such a representation as he here gives us? And on the 
other hand, had he intended to describe the condition of men 
after the resurrection, would he have employed a mode of 
illustration which much more naturally refers to the inter- 
mediate state ? 

If the parable be designed to teach only what Dr. Whately 
thinks it does—‘“‘ that there is a future state of reward and 
punishment, and that those who have been devoted to the 
good things of this world will have no share in those of the 
world to come, and will regret, when it is too late, their not 
having laid up for themselves treasure in heaven”—if this is 
all that the parable was intended to teach, then the last part— 
and a very considerable part of the parable—that containing 
the request of the rich man, respecting his surviving brethren, 
and Abraham’s reply, is a perfectly useless addition; for it 
adds nothing to the sense or the expression of it;'and not 
only so, but it is, in that case, positively pernicious, as it tends 
to divert attention from the leading thought, and to lead to a 
false belief as to the intermediate state! 

Olshausen has well expressed the sense of this part of the 
parable, when he says: 


The parable, however, does not conclude at this point ; the rich man still, 
though abandoning himself to his own fate, appeals from righteousness to 
mercy, and asks that Lazarus should be sent to his brethren. Abraham, 
however, leaves them also to Moses and the Prophets. It is here to be re- 
marked, that what Abraham refused, God in Christ has performed, so that 
in this parable we have at once a representation of the essential nature of 
the law, and also an intimation that one was required who should go beyond 
it. In this respect we may see in Lazarus, whose resurrection the rich man 


longs for, a = of Christ; in whose resurrection the object of his prayer 


was actually effected_—Olshausen on the Gospels, vol. iii., p. 63. 


Our author would, in like manner, explain the vision of 
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John in Revelation, respecting the souls of the martyrs. 
The fact that they are said to call upon God to avenge his 
church, he would regard as not implying their personal con- 
sciousness any more than the representation in Genesis, of the 
blood of Abel crying unto the Lord, implies this. 

These cases are not parallel. John says he actually saw 
the souls under the altar; and as he mentions their words, 
he must also have heard their cry. These, we suppose, were 
not the actual souls of the martyrs, or their cry, but only 
representations of them; but as representations they are sig- 
nificant of the fact of their existence, and of their desiring 
what they are said to ask for. And this last thought is con- 
firmed by the fact, that they are said to have received a 
response, in the gift of white robes, (i. e. tokens of their justi- 
fication and purity,) and the assurance that they should ere 
long have their request granted. Now would it not be most 
unnatural to predicate all this of an unconscious thing, one as 
much so as “the blood of Abel ?” 

The fact that Moses and Elias (Elijah) existed in a state of 
consciousness, as was evident from their appearance with 
Christ at the transfiguration, he thinks proves nothing, be- 
cause they were ‘‘ exceptions” to a general rule. Elijah had 
never parted with the body; and what is said of Moses, that 
‘no man knoweth of his sepulchre,” intimates, he thinks, that 
he, too, had been “‘ permitted to forestall the general resurrec- 
tion.” At any rate, as they are both said to have possessed 
bodies, he concludes “that nothing can be inferred respecting 
a separate state of the soul, from the visible appearance of 
Moses and Elias.” 

In what sense, we ask, were these cases exceptions? Elijah, 
it is true, was an exception io the general law of mortality. 
This distinction, doubtless, as in the case of Enoch, was. de- 
signed to reward and render conspicuous his exemplary 
piety. But was not this a sufficient reward for his piety? 
Was the piety of Elijah so much greater than that of all the 
rest of God’s people, as to entitle him (so to speak) to the im- 
mediate possession of the future body, and ofa state of bliss- 
ful consciousness in this, while all the rest of the pious (with 
two exceptions) are consigned, at death, to a state of indefinite 
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and practical nonentity? Was the superiority of his piety 
equal to such a disparity? Does not the fact therefore of 
his continued consciousness after this life lead us to infer that 
all others, truly pious, will resemble him, in so far at least 
as to be conscious also ? 

We have no reason to conclude that Moses was “ per- 
mitted to forestall the general resurrection.” Why the place 
of his burial was not made known we are not told; but 
knowing the superstitious tendencies of the Jews, it would 
seem most natural to infer that it was with a view to prevent 
their making it subservient to idolatrous purposes. Certainly, 
there is nothing in the account of his death that would lead | 
us to expect his early resurrection. It is true that he was a 
man of eminent piety, but at the same time he was not without 
sin; for his death, and consequent disappointment in entering 
the promised land, are stated to have been occasioned by his 
sin. Why then should he be rewarded in a degree above all 
the rest of the pious? And even if his piety was superior to 
that of other men generally, did it entitle him to such a dis- 
tinction as is here implied? : 

There is no difficulty in supposing that God made Moses 
and Elijah visible to the Apostles on the occasion of the 
transfiguration, though neither of them may have possessed, 
either before or afterwards, the body in which they then ap- 
peared. Angels, who are certainly without such bodies, have 
often thus appeared to men; as in the interview with 
Abraham, (Gen. xviii. 2,) and at the resurrection of Christ, 
(Luke xxiv. 4.) 

We agree with Dr. Whately that the leading design of this 
appearance was, to denote the agreement of the Gospel with 
the Law and the Prophets, as represented by Moses and 
Elias. He is mistaken, however, in supposing that the re- 
mark of our Lord—“ This voice came not because of me, but 
for your sakes”—is proof of this; for these words were not 
uttered on this, but on a different occasion. See John xii. 
30. While such was the leading design of this appearance of 
Moses and Elias, its incidental bearing on the question of the 
soul’s consciousness after death is not to be overlooked. 

On the case of the penitent thief, Dr. Whately says: 
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The promise of our Lord to the thief (robber) on the cross, “ This day 
shalt thou be with me in paradise,” has been urged with more reason in 
favor of the opinion that man passes from death at once into a state of 
enjoyment or of suffering. But this also is a very peculiar case, and, there- 


fore, can hardly be regarded as decisive as to what shall be the lot of other 
men.—Page 61. 


The expression, “to-day,” contained in the promise, he 
contends need not be understood literally, but may, on the 
supposition of the soul’s unconsciousness, and its consequent 
norperception of the lapse of time during the intermediate 
state, refer to the period of the resurrection. In reply to 
this, it is sufficient to say, that if Christ had intended to utter 
this sentiment, he could not have chosen words less suited to 
express it. And, without any intimations or collateral proofs 
that such was his meaning, it is certainly doing great injustice 
to his words to suppose that such is their true meaning. 

But granting that our Lord meant what he said—that the 
suppliant should be with him in a state of conscious bliss im- 
mediately after his death—our author still insists that the 
same cannot be inferred of the pious dead generally; because 
this was a very peculiar “case.” His faith and piety, he 
labors to prove, were of a character altogether different and 
superior to those of all his other disciples; so much so, as to 
constitute ground for the distinction which the promise con- 
tains. But do the words of the sacred historian imply this? 
If he had been a disciple of Christ previously, as Dr. Whately 
supposes, and such an one as in his last moments to stand 
out preéminently for his knowledge and faith, would there not 
have been some intimation of this in the narrative? Instead 
of this, we are plainly given to understand that he, in com- 
mon with the cther malefactor, sustained the character of a 
thief, or robber, up to the very time of his execution. And 
Matthew and Mark both tell us that this one, as well as the 
other malefactor, at one time joined with Christ’s enemies in 
reviling him; while they make no mention, as Luke after- 
wards did, of his confession and prayer to Christ, which they 
certainly would have done had they known him to be the 
very best of Christ’s disciples. To obviate the force of this 
circumstance, Dr. Whately maintains that Matthew and Mark, 
relying upon incorrect reports, have committed a “slight 
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inaccuracy,” in saying that both of the malefactors reviled him, 
when only one did. But is this not virtually giving up the 
doctrine of inspiration? for if there be a want of accuracy 
and of inspiration in some “ insignificant details,” (as Dr. 
Whately characterizes this in Matthew and Mark,) then, what- 
ever any person may regard as such in the statements of 
Scripture, he is at liberty to reject as uninspired, and there- 
fore as what may be untrue. But this is not an “ insignifi- 
cant detail,” for if the penitent thief did not at one time join his 
fellow-sufferer in reviling Jesus, but, on the other hand, from 
the first, and preéminently, bore testimony to his innocence 
and Messiahship, it is certainly doing him very great injustice 
for two historians to represent him as Matthew and Mark do. 
The natural conclusion, from the several statements of the 
Evangelists respecting the matter is, that each one has told 
the truth, and that both of the malefactors did at first revile 
Jesus, but that one of them becoming convinced of his inno- 
cence, relented, and remonstrated with the other, and. fully 
acknowledging his guilt, and professing faith in the character 
and claims of Christ, begged that he might share in the bene- 
fits of his gracious reign. ‘To which our Lord replied, by as- 
suring him that he should that day be admitted to the bliss 
of Paradise. His language expresses humility, penitence and 
trust; but only such as any of the disciples under similar 
circumstances might have expressed. The simple fact that he 
was at one time, by his own confession, a robber, whose 
crimes made him deserving of capital punishment, is wholly 
inconsistent with the supposition that his piety was extra- 
ordinary. And if not, then what Christ promised to him, 
may be safely applied to all believers.* 





© We do not admit, with Dr. Whately, that ‘‘ trifling inaccuracies do occur 
in the Gospel history, which it was not thought needful to guard against 
by a special inspiration.” —Page 261. The examples of such inaccuracy to 
which he alludes, in justification of his explanation of the account of the thief on 
the cross,are all susceptible of a satisfactory solution,on the principles ofa sound 
exegesis,—See Robinson’s Greek Harmony of the Gospels. Nor do we concur 
with Dr. Robinson in regarding the use of the plural by Matthew and Mark 
in reference to the malefactors, as an example of ‘‘ enallage of number—the 
plural being put for the singular.’"—Harmony of Gospels, p. 227. The ex- 
amples to which he refers, as well as this, may be better explained on the 
principle by which he would reconcile the apparent discrepancies of the seve- 
ral accounts respecting the demoniacs of Gadara, and the cure of the two 
blind men near Jericho, viz. : ‘‘ Qui pluranarrat, pauciora complectitur ; qui 
pauciora memorat plura non negat.’’—Page 195. 
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The passage in the first epistle of Peter, about our Lord 
‘‘ preaching to the spirits in prison,” he regards as too obscure 
to prove anything on the point in question. 

Obscure as it may be, all critics admit, as Dr. Whately also 
does, that the phrase, “the spirits in prison,” denotes the 
condition of the souls of Noah’s contemporaries in the time of 
Christ, and therefore in the intermediate state. The view 
which he prefers, and which we think is most in accordance 
with reason and Scripture, makes Christ to have preached to 
those, not at his death, but during their lifetime; and in the 
person of Noah, who is styled by this same apostle “a 
preacher of righteousness.” (2 Peter ii. 5.) The only question, 
therefore, is, whether the expression, “ spirits in prison,” im- 
plies their being in a conscious state. The natural import of 
these words leads us to believe that it does. 

The word spirit, (tvevua) wherever it refers to the soul 
after death implies consciousness, as in Luke xxiii. 46; 
xxiv. 87, 39; Acts xxiii. 8,9; Heb. xii, 23. So also the 
term prison, (@vAaxyj) though evidently to be understood 
figuratively, implies the same thing. In thirty-eight out of 
the forty-seven times in which it is used in the New Testa- 
ment, it is rendered, in: our common version, “ prison ;” that 
is, a place.for the confinement or safe-keeping of criminals. 
Would souls in a state of utter unconsciousness need to be put 
in safe-keeping ? 

In presenting the arguments for the soul’s unconsciousness 
during the intermediate state, Dr. Whately contends that 
nothing can be inferred in favor of an opposite opinion, from 
what we know of the soul at present; or, to use his own words: 
that if we are to retain in a separate state, the consciousness and activity 
of the soul, it must be in some different manner from what we have any ex- 
perience of at present.—Page 69. 

Now, it is true that we have no experience apart from the 
body ; but what we observe of the phenomena of mind may 
afford ground for strong probability as to the capacities and 
condition of the soul after death, when apart from the body. 
It cannct be proved that consciousness and thought are the 
functions of the brain. Facts seem to warrant a different 
conclusion. The phenomena of sleep, for instance, would 
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seem to prove that consciousness and thought are entirely 
spiritual, and not physical acts; for while in sleep the senses 
and faculties of the body are entirely suspended, we are nev- 
ertheless distinctly conscious of exercising thought and feel- 
ing, and that, too, at times, in a vigorous and effective man- 
ner. We know from experience, that, though no longer cog- 
nizant of the external world, we still retain our mental and 
moral sensibilities and capacities, and exercise them. And 
these phenomena have often been most striking in cases when 
the bodily faculties were most thoroughly suspended; as in 
cases of trance, and temporary drowning. Unless we admit 
that the soul is culy a part or effect of the body, which Dr. 
Whately does not believe, it is hard to see how it can be so 
dependent upon it, that, when separated from it, it virtually 
ceases to exist. The degree of this dependence seems to be, 
that the soul or rational principle retains its connection with, 
and control over the body by means of the brain; and that it 
is by this medium that it employs the several organs of the 
body in connection with the external world. When, there- 
fore, the outward world, in which it now exists, comes to be 
exchanged for another and different one, which is the case at 
death, it is probable that it will no longer need the agency of 
this material structure, any more than Noah needed the ark 
when the flood had dried up, and he had exchanged a world 
of water for one of dry land. 

The fact that the sacred writers usually speak of the de- 
ceased as of persons who are “asleep,” Dr. Whately thinks 
favors the supposition of the soul’s unconsciousness while apart 
from the body. But as natural sleep does not involve mental 
inactivity and unconsciousness, but the reverse, we regard this 
mode of expression as implying and proving the opposite to 
what he infers. Sleep is nothing more than a temporary sus- 
pension of the bodily functions. Thus our Lord taught, when 
he said of the deceased daughter of Jairus, “‘The damsel is not 
dead, but sleepeth;” by which he meant that her case would 
prove so practically; that is, that as he would soon restore 
her to life, the suspension of the bodily faculties, as in sleep, 
would be only temporary. As the term sleep implies also a 
restoration to a state of activity, it may, for this reason, have 
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been employed by the inspired writers to denote the future 
resurrection of the body. : 

Another intimation of the doctrine in question, Dr. Whately 
thinks we have in the Apostle’s referring only to the resurrec- 
tion, and saying nothing of an intermediate state of conscious- 
ness, when comforting the Thessalonians concerning their de- 
ceased brethren. (1 Thess. iv. 14.) 

The reason for the Apostle’s doing this was, as his words 
show, that they might have solid grownd for hope, which 
others had not, in reference to their deceased friends. The 
resurrection of Christ, to which he refers, and which they all 
admitted, was-a proof and pledge only of the resurrection and 
subsequent happiness of believers. Had he predicated the 
immediate bliss of the soul after death upon this, his reasoning 
would have been inconclusive. And had he simply affirmed 
the doctrine, without proof, he would have been giving them 
no adequate ground for “sorrowing not as others who had no 
hope.” Besides, as there is reason to believe that the Thessa- 
lonians, as well as many other early Christians, expected the 
end of the world during their lifetime, (which the Apostle did 
not think it necessary to deny,) it was more appropriate that 
he should refer them to what would take place at that period, 
and on that occasion. 

The Apostle’s referring only to the Day of Judgment, and 
not to any nearer reward and punishment, when it is his pur- . 
pose to arouse and alarm men, (as in Acts xvii. 31,) is also 
thought to. favor the view under consideration. 

But we do not see how the Apostle could have done other- 
wise. It was certainly the most appropriate way to warn 
men of the consequences of sin, to refer them to the just retri- 
bution which will be awarded them. If they should die de- 
serving of punishment, they did not need to be told that their 
condition, till that judgment should arrive, would, like that 
of criminals awaiting trial, be fraught only with misery. 

Our Lord’s mention of the resurrection, and not of any sepa- 
rate state of consciousness, in his answer to the Sadducees, 
(Luke xx. 37,) our author thinks unfavorable to the latter 
doctrine. But it is manifestly not so much the resurrection 
as the whole doctrine of the immortality of the soul that the 
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Sadducees denied, and that our Lord designed to prove. See 
Acts xxiil. 8. Besides, had it only been the resurrection which 
they needed to be convinced of, our Lord’s argument would 
have utterly failed to convince them. The language from the 
Pentateuch, which he quotes, shows that the Patriarchs re- 
ferred to were, in a sense, then alive; that is, though long 
after their death, they still knew and worshipped God. And 

what was true of them, our Lord infers will be true of all the 

dead, i. e. that they will exist in a state of separation from the 

body. This passage is plainly and perfectly decisive of the 

question of the consciousness of the intermediate state. 

But the last, and, evidently in the estimation of Dr. Whately, 
the most important objection, brought against the doctrine of 
a conscious state of the soul in its separation from the body, 
is the fact that it seems to supersede the Judgment Day, which 
is frequently referred to in the Scriptures; since, if the soul, 
enters upon a state of reward or punishment at death, it will 
not need to know its fate, or be tried for its conduct in this 
life, at. a subsequent period. 

The Judgment Day cannot be designed to ascertain, by trial, 
the guilt or innocence of the judged, for all this must be 
known to the Judge previously, but its chief design will be 
to declare these, and thus to vindicate before the whole family 
of man the justice of God in his dealings with his creatures. 
This, on the supposition of an intermediate state, would serve 
to enhance the joys or sufferings of the soul, and to make it 
certain of the propriety of its reward, and of the reality and 
eternity of its condition, either for good or evil. Taking, 
therefore, the language of Christ literally, ‘Many will say to 
me in that day,” &c., (Matt. vii. 22,) it only implies that the 
persons here referred to, and such as may resemble them, will 
not have it made known to them till that day what their final 
condition must be. And the same will be true of all; but as 
in human trials, some confidently anticipate their doom, while 
others, though guilty, hope to escape detection, so it will be 
then. The language, however, need not be understood liter- 
ally, but may be taken to mean simply, that in the Judgment, 
many will share a very different fate from what they now ex- 
pect. So, too, the language which represents the Judge as 
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then separating the righteous from the wicked, only carries out 
the idea of a public exhibition of the characters and destinies 
of the parties, and proves nothing as to their previous state. 

Of our author’s elaborate explanation of the phrase, ‘to de- 
part and be with Christ,” and his attempt to reconcile. this 
with the fact of a long interval of siumber, it is sufficient to 
say, that the Bible was designed for plain men, and not for 
philosophers and metaphysicians, who alone would ever think 
of attaching to the words of the Apostle any other idea than 
that of a literal association with Christ immediately after death. 
In another and similar passage, (2 Cor. v. 8,) where the Apos- 
tle speaks of being “‘absent from the body and present with 
the Tord,” the same idea is evidently expressed, for here the 
being present with the Lord is cotemporaneous with the being 
absent from the body. The first verse of the chapter here re- 
ferred to, and which contains the same truth, shows that the 
Apostle is not here referring to the state after the Resurrec- 
tion; for his language is to the effect that the Christian has 
now, previous to death, and made ready as in anticipation of 
death, ‘a building of God, an house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.” Had the Apostle been referring here 
to the future body, as Dr. Whately thinks, he would not have 
said “we have,” but we shall have; or, if this be understood 
as the use of the present for the future tense, then, according 
to the previous part of the verse, the possession here alluded 
to as future, must be cotemporaneous with the dissolution of 
“the earthly house of this tabernacle,” that is, with death. In 
either case the consciousness of the soul after death is taught. 

But, as if to settle this whole question for ever, John tells 
us, (Rev. xiv. 18,) that he heard a voice from heaven saying 
~ to him, “Write, Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, 
from henceforth,” that is, from the moment of their dying. 
What can be more explicit? But we must pass on to notice 
briefly one more topic of the work before us: 


THe ANNIHILATION OF THE WICKED. 


On this question our author evidently inclines to the affirm- 
ative view, though he does not hold that the Scriptures teach 
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it positively. What he regards as chiefly favoring this view 
is the use, in Scripture, of such terms as “death, destruction 
and perishing,” to describe the future condition of the wicked. 
These, he admits, may be understood figuratively, so as not to 
involve actual destruction or annihilation. We think that 
the tenor of Scripture compels us to understand them so; for 
if we take these literally, then we must understand other 
terms in reference to this subject as figurative, that will 
scarcely admit of such an interpretation. For instance, our 
Lord says that he will say to the wicked at the Judgment, 
‘Depart, ye cursed, into everlasting fire,” and again, “ These 
shall go away into everlasting punishment, but the righteous 
into life eternal.” Now, the term here used to indicate the 
duration of the punishment of the wicked is the same in the 
original as that used to indicate the duration of the reward of 
the righteous, (viz. “ everlasting,” and “ eternal,” which are ren- 
derings of the same word, aiéwov;) so that if the one is 
limited, the other must be also. 

But these terms, ‘‘death,” “destruction,” “perishing,” though 
taken literally, do not involve actual annihilation, but only a 
change in the condition or composition of the subject, and that, 
too, when applied to a material: substance. When applied to 
a spirit or immaterial being, naturally unsusceptible of decay 
or dissolution, they certainly do not denote anything more 
than this. In such passages as these, and many others, the 
idea of the annihilation of the wicked, and the limited dura- 
tion of their punishment, is utterly forbidden; ‘The smoke 
of their torment ascendeth up forever and ever, and, the wrath 
of God alideth on him.” 

But we have done. We have considered only what we re- 

gard as the faults of the work. It would have given us 
pleasure to notice some of its excellences, also, and to ac- 
knowledge our obligations for the light which it sheds upon 
many interesting topics connected with our best interests. 
But these do not need our commendation, nor to be pointed 
out to the intelligent reader. While we are thankful for 
these benefits, we cannot but regret the tendency of much of 
the work to create or encourage doubts, and to unsettle the 
confidence of many minds in the teachings and authority of 
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the Bible,—besides maintaining what we have tried to show 
is unsound doctrine on several points. Freedom of discussion 
we heartily approve; but let it not be a freedom that under- 
values the wisdom of the past—that would purge out the gold 
with the dross—or that would weaken in any soul, longing 
and striving for better things, “the powers of the world to 
come.” 





Art. I.—FUTURE STATE OF THE HEATHEN. 



























In two of the British Quarterlies, (the Westminster and 
North British,) elaborate articles have lately been published 
on Christian Missions. In both these articles, though very 
different in other respects, the same ground is taken in regard 
to the future state and prospects of the heathen. Both scout 
the idea that the heathen are in danger of being finally lost, 
and insist that motives drawn from such a supposition should 
never be urged in support of the missionary cause. 

As much as this might have been expected from the con- 
ductors of the Westminster Review; but we were not pre- 
pared to see expressions like the following in the pages of the 
North British: 
é Both in Romish and Protestant acne ge records, we ma trace a notion, 
implied, though seldom nakedly expressed, that heathens, who fail to come 
during their lifetime, within the range, in the one case, of the mystic 


of Christian Sacraments—in the other, of the life-giving efficacy of Christian 
faith—actually perish. 





And having quoted some passages from the letter of an Amer- 
ican missionary, in which the final destruction of the heathen 
is pretty clearly indicated, the Reviewer proceeds: 


Can this be mere ad captandum language, intended to draw contributions 
to the missionary societies? If so, it is very wicked; but if it be really 
genuine and sincere, how melancholy a fanaticism does it display! We 
shudder at the accounts of devil-worship, which come to us from so many 
missionary fields. We pity the miserable delusion of the Manichees, who 
enthroned the evil principle in heaven. But if we proclaim that God is 
indeed one, who could decree this more than Moloch sacrifice of the vast 
majority of his own creatures and children, for no fault or sin of theirs, we 
revive the error of the Manichee; for the God whom we preach as the de- 
stroyer of the guiltless, can be no God of justice, far less a God of love. Pp. 
170, 171. : 
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We have no intention to go into an examination of the 
statements and reasonings in these articles. Those in the 
Westminster are too grossly unfounded and malicious to need 
it; and those in the North British are, in general, too sensible 
and valuable to require it. But it does seem a favorable 
opportunity, now that public attention is drawn to the subject, 
to consider, anew and carefully, what is likely to become of 
the dying heathen. What is their state, and what their prospects 
for eternity ? 

In answering this question we propose to show, 

I. That the heathen are sinners against God. 

If. That being sinners, they are justly exposed to the 
penalty of the divine law. 

Iil. That from this they cannot be delivered without re- 
pentance. And 

IV. That in general they exhibit no satisfactory evidence 
of repentance. 

V. We shall introduce the direct testimony of Scripture, as 
corroborative of the general conclusion. 

First: We are to show that the heathen are sinners against 
God. This proposition is denied in both of the articles referred 
to above. Those who hold to the final destruction of the hea- 
then are represented as believing that God “sacrifices the 
great majority of his children for no fault or sin of their own,” 
and that he is ‘the destroyer of the guililess.” But we have 
as much evidence that the heathen are sinners as we have that 
any of the human family are sinners, or as that there is any 
such thing as sin in the world. 

We might infer as much as this from the fact that, like us, 
they are the descendants of a fallen father, and belong to a 
corrupted, depraved race. Are the heathen human beings? 
Do they belong to the “one blood, of which God hath made all 
men, to dwell on all the face of the earth?” Do they belong, 
in short, to the posterity of Adam? ‘Then, undoubtedly, 
they are depraved and sinful; for this is true of all his pos- 
terity. “By the offence of one the many were-made sinners.” 
“By one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin; 
and so death hath passed upon all men, for that all have sinned.” 
But we are not left to mere inference in regard to the fact 
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before us. The Scriptures assert frequently and positively 
that the heathen are sinners. Thus Paul says, speaking of 
those who had been converted from heathenism: “Ye were 
the servants of sin.” ‘Ye have yielded your members ser- 
vants to uncleanness, and to iniquity unto iniquity,” (Rom. vi. 
19, 20.) Again he says, addressing the same class—converted 
Gentiles or heathens—‘‘ You hath he quickened who were 
dead in trespasses and sins ; wherein, in time past, ye walked 
according to the course of this world, according to the prince 
of the power of the air, the spirit that now worketh in the 
children of disobedience.” ‘This I say, therefore, and testify 
in the Lord, that ye henceforth walk, not as other Gentiles,” or 
heathen, “in the vanity of their mind, having the understand- 
ing darkened, being alienated from the life of God, through 
the ignorance that is in them because of the blindness of their 
heart; who, being past feeling, have given themselves over to 
lasciviousness, to work all uncleanness with greediness,” (Eph. 
u. 1, 2; iv. 17, 18.) 

The Apostle, in another place, describes the heathen of his 
time, with whom he had the best means of becoming acquaint- 
ed, as “filled with all unrighteousness, fortiication, wickedness, 


envy, murder, debate, deceit, malignity-whisperers, back- © 


biters, haters of God, despiteful, proud, boasters, inventors of 
evil things, disobedient to parents, without understanding, 
covenant breakers, without natural affection, implacable, un- 
merciful,” (Rom. i. 29-31.) We leave it to our readers to de- 
cide whether a class of persons of whom all this could be truly 
said were not sinners. Indeed, it seems to have been the 
principal design of Paul, in some of the first chapters of the 
Kpistle to the Romans, to prove, respecting both Jews and 
Gentiles, that “they were all under sin,” “ that all have aren 

and come short of the glory of God.” 

That the heathen of our own times are no better than een 
whom Paul describes, is evident from the wicked practices 
which prevail,—the crimes which are perpetrated among them. 
In the accounts transmitted to us by competent and impartial 
witnesses, they are constantly represented, not only as sinners, 
but as flagrantly vicious and corrupt. Every command of the 
decalogue, every precept, whether of natural or revealed relig- 
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ion, is openly violated. They are, almost without an excep” 
tion, idolaters. They are to a shameful extent the profaners 
even of their own sacred things. Instead of honoring and 

protecting their aged parents, they, in some instances, abandon 

them to perish with hunger; in others, they burn them, or 

bury them alive; and in others, slaughter and devour them. 

Their murders are continual, and of the most horrible descrip- 

tion. “Their lewdness,” says one who had long resided 

among them, ‘is such as can never be described by a Christian 

writer.” Their sacred books allow them to steal. In some 

places they even “pray that they may become expert in it, 

boast of it when they recount their exploits, and expect to be 

rewarded for it in the future world.” Among the common 

people of India, says a veteran missionary, “lying is deemed 

absolutely necessary; and perjury is so common that no reli- 

ance whatever can be placed upon the testimony of heathen 

witnesses. For a piece of money not larger than a four-pence 

they can be hired to swear to anything which their employer 

requires.” ‘The same missionary adds: “The characters of 
the heathen have not at all improved since the days of the 

Apostle Paul. The language of Scripture seems most strikingly 

applicable to them all: “Their throat is an open sepulchre, 

with their tongues they have used deceit, the poison of asps 
is under their lips, their feet are swift to shed blood, and the 
way of peace they have not known.” 

We submit, therefore, whether it has not been proved, both 
from reason, Scripture and fact that the heathen are sinners 
against God ;—not such sinners as they would be if they com- 
mitted the same things under the light of the Gospel, but sin- 
ners against the light they have ; against the light of reason and 
conscience ; transgressors of that law which is written on the 
heart of every human being. 

But if the heathen have broken the good law of God, our 
second position is, that they have justly incurred tts penalty, and 
deserve to suffer. 'The law of God, like every other good law, 
has a just penalty annexed to it. This is true not only of 
those laws which are written in the Bible, but equally of those 
which are discoverable by the light of reason and nature. 
Nor are we left in the dark as to what the penalty of the Di- 
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vine lawis. Itiscalled in Scripture death,—the second death,— 
eternal death. It is the same which was inflicted on the rebel 
angels when they sinned,—who “were cast down to hell, and 
delivered into chains of darkness, to be reserved unto the 
judgment ;” the same that will be inflicted upon incorrigible 
transgressors in the last great day. They will be driven away 
‘accursed into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his 
angels.” Such is the proper penalty of the Divine law; vary- 
ing in the degree of its intensity according to the different de- 
grees of guilt, but in all cases endless, eternal death, “ everlasting 
destruction from the presence of the Lord and the glory of his 
power.” 

Now this penalty the heathen, having transgressed the pre- 
cepts of the law, have justly incurred. They are justly exposed 
to it; they lie under it; and nothing saves them from it, or 
saves any sinner, but the continued forbearance and mercy of 
God. Accordingly Paul says, referring especially to the case 
of the heathen: ‘‘ As many as have sinned without law,” i. e., 
without a written law, “shall also perish without law;” and 
in another place, having described the wicked practices of the 
heathen, he represents it as according to “the judgment of 
God that they which commit such things are worthy of death,” 
(Rom. i. 32; ii. 12.) 

Of course their punishment will be in proportion to the 
light they have resisted. It will be far less in degree than if 
they had slighted the Bible, and rejected a freely offered Sa- 
viour. Not having known their Lord’s will so fully as many 
others, they will be beaten with fewer stripes. Still, they will 
be beaten. They will be punished as they deserve. They have 
incurred the penalty of the law, which involves the everlast- 
ing ruin of the soul; and this, unless it be freely remitted 
unto them,—unless they are forgiven, they must all suffer. 

We come now to our third proposition, in which we are to 
show, that this terrible penalty, which the heathen have in- 
curred by sin, cannot be remitted, in their case, or in any 
other, without repentance. We find no mtimation in the 
Scriptures that God will forgive any sinner, not even the 
heathen, without repentance; but everywhere the strong- 
est assurances to the contrary. It was to a heathen 
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congregation that Paul said: ‘God now commandeth all men 
everywhere, to repent.” Also in his speech before King Agrippa, 
the Apostle affirms, that he had shown unto the Gentiles, or 
heathen, “that they should repent, and turn to God, and do 
works meet for repentance.” In the Scriptures, God makes 
repentance not only the condition, but the indispensable con- 
dition of forgiveness, affirming repeatedly and expressly that 
there can be no forgiveness without it. He not only says: 
‘Repent, and ye shall be forgiven;” but, “Hacept ye repent, 
ye shall all perish.” 

And these decisions of Scripture are entirely in accordance 
with the dictates of reason. For God to bestow pardon upon 
the impenitent transgressor, would be inconsistent with his 
character, and with his honor as a sovereign. The impeni- 
tent transgressor is one who persists and justifies himself in 
his rebellion. The language of his heart to God is: “ Depart 
from me, for I desire not the knowledge of thy ways.” And 
now if God were to bestow a pardon on such an one, the sinner 
would not humble himself to God, but God would humble 


himself to him. He would virtually say to the sinner: “You 
have no need to become reconciled to me, but I must come 
down, and sit in the dust, and seek a reconciliation with 


you.” 


Besides, of what avail would it be to impenitent sinners, 
to grant them a pardon? Retaining their hard, unchanged 
hearts, they would instantly and continually repeat their 
transgressions, and fall again under the sentence which had 
been remitted. And should God finally pardon them, and 
receive them up to heaven, it would be no heaven to them. 
They would have no meetness for such a heaven. They could 
not unite in its employments, or participate in its joys; and 
though dwelling amid the glories of the upper world, they 
would find themselves forever miserable. 

It follows from these remarks, that repentance, as a condi- 
tion of pardon, is not an arbitrary one. It is required for the 
best and most obvious reasons; it results from the very na- 
ture and necessity of the case. God cannot forgive heathen 
sinners, or any other sinners, unless they repent, and return 
to Him, and bring forth fruits meet for repentance. 
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And now, do the heathen, in general, repent? Do they 
give any satisfactory evidence of repentance? Most gladly 
would we accept such evidence, if it were furnished; but is it 
furnished? Did Paul find the heathen, among whom he trav- 
elled, publishing the Gospel of the grace of God, in a penitent, 
humbled state, ready to receive the Gospel with open arms? 
Do our modern missionaries find the same? We would not 
say that there never was a pious heathen. We hope there 
have been some of this character, and as to the final salvation 
of pious, penitent heathen, we do not entertain a doubt. But 
is this the case with the heathen. generally? 

This brings us to our fourth position, which is, that the 
heathen, in general, exhibit no evidence of repentance, but 
painful, decisive evidence to the contrary. The true penitent 
sorrows for his sins, strives against them, and in some good 
measure overcomes them. But is this true of the heathen 
generally? Their sins are committed against the light they 
have—the light of reason and conscience—the dictates of na- 
tural religion. If they were true penitents, they would come 
to a knowledge of their sins, would search them out, sorrow 
for them, and forsake them. But do they? Is this true of the 
heathen generally? Certainly not. On the contrary, they 
are wedded to their sins, and resolved to persist in them. So 
far from forsaking their stupid idolatries, they cling to them; 
they are mad upon their idols. So far from forsaking their 
lascivious, polygamous, and murderous practices, they persist 
in them, and will not give them up. Their frauds, their 
plunders, their perjuries, their falsehoods, their savage cruelties 
and wars, are still practised; and though the evil of such 
things is felt and often acknowledged by them, still, they are 
not forsaken; and when the Gospel is carried to them, and its 
Divine light begins to shine around them, it is not welcomed, 
but resisted. They resist every effort to better their moral 
condition, until by persevering toil, and the accompanying 
influence of God’s Holy Spirit, their hearts are softened and 
subdued. With facts such as these standing out before us and 
staring us in the face, in every part of the heathen world, how 
can we think that the heathen, in general, are true penitents? 
How can we resist the conclusion that they are impenitent, 
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hard-hearted, in love with sin, and fixed in the resolution to 
persist in it? ; 

Such is the conclusion to which our modern missionaries, 
who have the best possible opportunities for forming a judg- 
ment in the case, have been constrained to come. After a 
twenty years’ residence in India, Dr. Ward says: 





















I have never seen one man, in his heathen state, who appeared to me to 
fear God and work righteousness. On the contrary, the language of the 
Scripture seems most strikingly applicable to them all: There is none 
righteous; no, not one. There is none that understandeth ; there is none that 
seeketh after God. 


Another missionary says: 


As my acquaintance with the natives increases, I am the more convinced 
that there is scarcely one who has the least pretension to any religious 
concern. 





We have before shown that the heathen are sinners; that, 
as such, they are under sentence of eternal death; and that 
this dreadful sentence cannot be remitted without repentance. 
And we now see that the heathen, in general, do not repent, 
but are disposed to persist in their vices and crimes. The 
conclusion is inevitable—we cannot avoid or resist it: that 
the great body of the heathen are not delivered from the fear- 
ful wages of sin, but are descending, in successive multitudes, 
down to eternal death. 

We now remark, fifthly, that this conclusion, as logical as 
it is painful, is sustained by the concurrent representations of 
Scripture: “The wicked shall be turned into hell, with all 
the nations that forget God.” The nations here spoken of, that 
forget God, were undoubtedly the heathen nations; and these, 
with all the wicked of the earth, are represented by the 
Psalmist as turned into hell. ‘Pour out thy fury upon the 
heathen, and upon the kingdoms that have not known thy 
name.” Here again the heathen are represented as objects of 
God’s intense displeasure, and as justly exposed to his wrath. 
Paul represents the unconverted heathen as being “ by nature 
children of wrath, even as others ;” a form of expression which 
implies that they are justly exposed to the wrath and curse of 
God. He also represents those who sustain the characters and 
pursue the practices of the heathen, as having no part or por- 
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tion in the kingdom of God. “Be not deceived; neither 
fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor the effeminate, 
nor abusers of themselves with mankind, nor thieves, nor 
covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall 
inherit the kingdom of God.” _“'The works of the flesh are 
manifest, which are these: adultery, fornication, uncleanness, 
lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emula- 
tions, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, 
drunkenness, revellings, and such like; ef the which I tell 
you before, as I have also told you in times past, that they 
which do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” 
Again: “no whoremonger, nor unclean person, nor covetous 
man which is an idolater, hath any inheritance in the kingdom 
of God.” Now, the sins which are so repeatedly and expressly 
asserted in these passages to be inconsistent with -a title to 
heaven, are the very sins in which the heathen generally live. 
They are the same in which the Apostle, in other places, de- 
clares them to live. They are the same in which they are 
living now. And such, we are told over and over again, 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” 

It is submitted, therefore, whether the conclusion is not 
fully established—established on grounds never to be shaken 
but with the Bible—that the.end of heathenism is eternal death ; 
or, that the great body of those who live and die in a heathen 
state must ‘‘ go away into everlasting punishment.” 

We know that plausible objections are urged against this 
scriptural conclusion ; but they are based on false assumptions, 
and, of course, vanish as soon as they are brought to the test 
of truth. It is said, for example, that, the heathen are in a 
state of invincible ignorance; that they do as well as they 
know—as well as they can; that they are to be pitied, and not 
blamed; that they deserve no punishment, and least of all an 
eternal punishment. But not one of these positions ‘can be 
sustained astrue. It is not true that the heathen are in a state 
of invincible, excusable ignorance; that they have no light. 
They have the light of nature, of reason, of conscience. They 
have the means of coming to a knowledge of the true God: 
“For the invisible things of him are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made, even his eternal power and 
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Godhead ;” so that those who have no other light but that of 
nature, ‘‘are withoutexcuse.” It is not true that the heathen do 
as well as they know, or as well as they can. They know a 
great deal better than they do—a great deal better ; and are 
able to do better, if they would. They are not to be regarded, 
therefore, as poor, pitiable objects merely. They are criminal, 
culpable. ‘They are justly to blame for all their sins. They 
feel and know that they are. They feel (what is true) that 
they are deserving of punishment; and hence their various 
expedients to pacify conscience, and appease the anger of 
their gods, 

They do not deserve so much punishment, indeed, as if they 
had resisted greater light—the light of the Bible, and the 
Gospel—the offers of Christ and his salvation. But they are 
guilty of resisting the light they have; and unless they repent, 
and are forgiven, must be punished as they deserve at the 
hands of God. 

But will their punishment endure forever? Will it have 
noend? Will they not have, at least, a probation, a space for 
repentance, and opportunity to recover themselves in the future 
world? ‘This is the opinion of some; but we see no ground 
for it in the Bible. That book holds out no more hope for 
the heathen sinner, than for the Christian sinner, beyond the - 
grave. Indeed, it holds out not a ray of hope, so far as we 
can discover, to either. Nor do we discover any better hopes, 
when we look at the subject in the light of reason. Of what 
use would a space for repentance be to the hardened, obstinate 
transgressor beyond the grave? He would not improve it. 
He would not repent. He will not repent here, and he would 
not there. He would only abuse it, and so fill up to a greater 
amount the measure of his sins. 

Show us that the sinner in the other life, whether from 
a heathen or a Christian land, will ever relent and be hum- 
bled, and begin to feel after God ; and we will admit that there 
may be hope in his case. But the truth is, he will never do 
this. His heart is hard, his will is obstinate, and growing 
more obstinate all the time; so that while he bites and gnaws 
his tongue for pain, he will not repent of his evil deeds. 

The conclusion, therefore, remains unshaken, notwithstand- 
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ing all the objections which may be urged against it, that the 
end of heathenism is eternal death, and that the great body of 
the adult heathen (for we believe that infants are saved, the 
world over) will lose their souls forever. 

And now, what a dreadful conclusion is this! Let us pause 
and ponder it, and not be in haste to dismiss it from our 
minds. Not less than six hundred millions of the present 
inhabitants of our globe are heathens. Three-fourths of this 
number are adult heathens. Each one of these is an immor- 
tal creature, destined to outlive the stars; destined to exist 
forever. ‘Now they have a season of probation; but this 
is rapidly, and, in respect to successive multitudes of them, 
constantly coming to a close. A mighty stream is ever pour- 
ing them over the boundaries of time; and when once they 
have passed these boundaries, where do they fall? Alas! 
we have seen where! ‘They fall to rise no more. They sink 
in darkness, misery, and despair! They go to be treated not 
hardly or cruelly, but justly ; goto Him by whom “actions 
are weighed ;” goto be punished as their sins deserve, forever. 
Now these are not fictions, but facts—facts fully established 
by the Scriptures, and proved incontestably in the preceding 
remarks. And are they not stunning, overwhelming facts,— 
sufficient, and more than sufficient, to rouse up every Chris- 
tian’s heart? Here is a broad current rushing downward 
from the heathen world into that lake which burneth with 
unquenchable fire, on which hundreds of millions of immor- 
tal beings are descending, and by which thousands upon thou- 
sands are every day destroyed; and shall we sit down and 
contemplate such a scene—shall we be able to speak and write 
about it unmoved? Or shall not each one rather exclaim in 
accents prompted by Christian love, 

“ My God, I feel the mournful scene! 
My spirits yearn o’er dying men! 


And fain my pity would reclaim, 
And snatch the firebrands from the flame.” 


There is a remedy for all this evil; a remedy sovereign 
and effectual: and this we have in ourown hands. It is the 
Gospel. This offers peace and pardon to those who are guilty, 
and ready to perish. This bears on its wings of love the 
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messages of light and salvation to those who wander in fatal 
darkness. Let the Gospel be universally diffused and em- 
braced, and the broad road to ruin becomes unfrequented ; 
the dread stream of moral death is dried up; and myriads 
of souls immersed in the guilt and pollution of sin, and ripen- 
ing only for fellowship with spirits in the prisons of despair, 
are transformed into the likeness of the Holy One; cheered 
on earth by the consolations of His grace, and received to 
the mansions prepared for them that love Him in the skies. 

Who then would be backward in diffusing this glorious Gos- 
pel? Who will say, “There is nothing for me to do in the bene- 
volent work of spreading all over the earth the knowledge and 
blessings of the great salvation? Who that has a competence 
of this world’s goods, but will feelit a privilege to contribute of 
his substance towards the necessary expenses of such a work? 
Who that has a mite to spare, but will cheerfully yield that 
mite when the cause of a bleeding Saviour, and the eternal 
welfare of millions ready to perish, are requiring it at his 
hands ; and who that has a heart to feel, or a tongue to pray, 
but will unite to give his God no rest till he shall appear to 
save the sinking nations—till he shall establish and make 
Jerusalem a praise in the whole earth ? 

Those who insist that the heathen are happy in this life, 
and safe for eternity, will, of course, deride and oppose all 
exertions to send to them the Gospel, and those who regard 
the Gospel as a means, not of saving them from endless ruin, 
but merely of improving their temporal condition, will never 
be much engaged in diffusing its blessings. But those who 
look upon the state of the heathen, as it has been exhibited 
in this article—who regard them as plunging down together 
to the regions of eternal death, from which nothing can res- 
cue them but that mercy which is offered through Christ—all 
such, it would seem, must be engaged to bring them to a 
knowledge and acceptance of this mercy. It was these views 
of the moral miseries and dangers of the heathen, which 
pressed like a mountain on the heart of Paul, and urged him 
onwards in his career of love. There is no accounting for the 
missionary life of Paul on any other supposition, and similar 
views have impressed and aroused all faithful missionaries 
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and ministers, and private Christians, who have lived and 
died since. 

Of such, let all who read these pages become the consistent 
followers ; and whatever sacrifices we may be called to make, 
or afflictions to suffer in the service of our blessed Lord, will 
shortly be compensated and swallowed up in a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory. 





Art. I.—THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD IN BOOKS. 
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WE have often earnestly wished for two new histories— 
the History of the Pulpit, and the History of the Press. 
What extraordinary facts would each develop, and what 
important instructions would each afford! We are not about 
to attempt either of these tasks, but simply to give a few speci- 
mens of what would have to be told in the latter of these 
histories. We have, however, a few preliminary thoughts to 
suggest. 

Had the New Testament given us a few more facts than it 
has done relating to books, or even afforded us a few tolerably 
distinct predictions in reference to the press, how intensely 
interesting would have been their study in the present day! 
Who thought in the New Testament times of a press at all, 
of moveable types, of paper in all its varieties, made even of 
straw, or imagined the art of stereotyping, or conceived of a 
machine which should throw off twenty thousand printed sheets 
in an hour? If Paul or John could have looked at the print- 
ing-press, and could have seen it, even partially sanctified as it 
is, in this the middle of the nineteenth century, how would 
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their souls have glowed with rapturous gratitude as the scene 
passed under their review; and how would they have prayed 
and labored that the members of the Church of God might 
cherish a sense of their ever-growing responsibility, and 
might be prepared in every possible way for the discharge of 
their high duty of making an instrument of almost infinite 
power a blessing to the world. 

Very admirably has the late Professor B. B. Edwards said: 

We are by no means sufficiently grateful for our literary privileges. 
How seldom do we offer thanksgiving for a good bock! And yet that book 
may have been to us of inestimable value ; the means of conferring gifts 
richer thanthe gems of Arabia. It may have strengthened the feeble flame 
of piety. It may have armed us to the conflict with sin and hell. Its 
pages are glowing with the spirit of seraphs. The mere sight of the book 
calls up the images of disinterested benevolence, of sublime purpose, of in- 
flexible zeal, of charity which was never provoked, and never tired. It is 
a volume rich in pastoral experience. It isa journal of a missionary pilgrim 
to the Holy Land, bringing back the clusters of Eshcol, in its a 
taste, genuine nature, heroic self-devotion, expansive benevolence. It is a 
volume full of natural wisdom, of profound and of original inquiry, of a 
childlike temper, and of the keenest spiritual sagacity. We open its pages, 
and feel that its author, who is studying with angels now, had some portion 
of an angel’s intelligence on earth. We are encompassed by a great cloud 
of these witnesses. English literature is richer than the fabled garden of the 
Hesperides, every branch conceals some luscious fruit, pleasant to the sight, 


and really fitted to make one wise. We rejoice and give thanks that its 
leaves are not only for, but are now, the healing of the nations. 


It would be delightful, if it were practicable, to form an 
estimate of what has been done during the passing generation 
by means of the press, in our own land alone. Take, for 
instance, the first Society to which we have referred at the 
head of this article—the American Tract Society—as an 
illustration, and a specimen of others in the United States and 
Kurope. The total receipts of this Society in thirty-one 
years have exceeded five millions of dollars. It has circulated 
more than one hundred and sixty millions of volumes, and 
other publications; and we feel now that its conductors have 
just made a commencement of their labors. Talents of the 
highest order have been consecrated to their purpose, conver- 
sions by thousands have marked their progress, and every 
part of the world is giving evidence that the press extends 
and strengthens every year. It is not possible unduly to 
value our own and similar publication societies, and as our 
churches increase in wisdom, they will employ the press more 
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both at home and abroad. Our simple object in the present 
paper is to show, somewhat in detail, how God in his provi- 
dence has used, and is still using, books. ; 

The providence of God has been remarkably seen in connection 
with the authors of the most useful books now in circulation. 
The grace of God converted and qualified the blasphemous ~ 
tinker John Bunyan to write some of the most remarkable 
books of his own or any other age. Christianity influenced 
the once besotted debauchee, Oliver, both to preach and to 
write the beautiful sacred ode, ‘“* The God of Abraham praise,” 
etc. This same power changed the heart of the kidnapper, 
John Newton, and fitted him to give us the admirable 
“ Cardiphonia.” 

The works of the excellent philosopher, Dr. Thomas Dick, 
have all been produced in poverty. He has never stood higher 
in life than a Scottish country schoolmaster. His manuscripts, 
as produced, have been sold for paltry sums to the booksellers, 
who alone have reaped the rich produce of his wisdom and 
learning. It is distressing that such a man should have been 
unable to present a public institution with a copy of his own 
productions. 

Nor are these the only instances of this character. ‘The 
old man eloquent,” James Montgomery, who has favored us 
with so much aid in the psalmody of the sanctuary, entered 
Sheffield, the town of his adoption, unknown and without a 
shilling, or the prospect of one; and when his powers were 
so brought out as to indicate future usefulness, the hand of 
tyranny forced him into prison. James S. Buckingham, the 
traveller, the reformer, and the man who has done so much 
to illustrate our Bibles, was once a common sailor-boy. And 
Scotland yet contains a man, William McCombie, who literally 
follows the plough, but who during his leisure hours has pro- 
duced essays which, in the opinion of the late Dr. Chalmers, 
would not be unworthy of John Foster. 

The very nobility of Christian literature are men who have 
sprung from the lowest classes of society—who have risen 
from the base to the pinnacle. But do Carpenter, the author 
of an admirable ‘“ Guide to the Reading and Study of the 

-Bible,” and the better known Dr. Thomas Hartwell Horne, 
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Prebendary of St. Paul’s, in London, and author of the “ Intro- 
duction to the Bible,” and the amiable William Greenfield, the 
editor of the ‘Comprehensive Bible”—that best of all books 
for the pastor’s study—and of many other editions, in different 
languages, of the holy volume, stand the lower in public esti- 
' mation because they were once journeymen bookbinders? 
Or will any sane man in the world, much less a Christian, 
look with contempt on the late distinguished Dr. Lee, Pro- 
fessor of Arabic in the Cambridge University of England, 
because he once wrought as a journeyman carpenter? Will 
any man among us sneer at Abraham Booth, because he com- 
menced preaching and authorship in the lowest state of 
poverty, as a stocking weaver? Or at Dr. Carey, surrounded 
as he was before his death with his more than forty Indian 
versions of the Scriptures, because he was once a shoemaker? 
Or at a thousand men of our own land, dead and living, because 
they have, from an humble origin, climbed to a high eminence 
of learning and usefulness? Oh, no; we glorify God in them! 

That the hand of God has interposed in the production of 
books, may be seen in the fact that very many of the most use- 
ful works have originated in unexpected, and sometimes in what 
have appeared trifling circumstances, and have borne a character 
and accomplished oljects never contemplated by their authors. 
Who does not recognize the Divine hand in the circumstance 
that Lord Lyttleton and Gilbert West, both deists, should sit 
down to write pamphlets proving that the conversion of Paul 
and the resurrection of Christ were “ cunningly devised fa- 
bles,” and should be compelled, by the force of evidence, to 
produce works, even now in high esteem, as furnishing un- 
answerable arguments, on those great facts, in favor of 
Christianity? Or take the more modern instance of Dr. 
Chalmers being converted by writing an article for a Cyclo- 
pedia on “ The Evidences of Christianity.” 

Little did “ glorious John” Bunyan imagine, that at the end 
of nearly two centuries from the publication of his immortal 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” it would go forth into the world by 
millions, in about thirty languages, and that very many, in 
every quarter of the globe, would thus be led to the cross of 
Christ. . 
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About the same time that Bunyan wrote his ‘“ Progress,” 
Dr. Edmund Calamy, a pious nonconformist of England, pro- 
duced a four-paged tract, containing an account of a half- 
witted man, who became a true Christian. Calamy, probably, 
hoped to do a little good by this small labor; what would he 
have thought had he been endowed with prophetic vision, 
and had he heard “poor Joseph” speak to millions in seventeen 
languages, including the Chinese, the Greek, the Esquimaux, 
and the African ? 

About forty years ago, a watchmaker and jeweller of 
Hull, in England, a worthy deacon of a Congregational church, 
and who occasionally occupied a pulpit, heard a sermon in 
which it was stated that the preacher had just been reproving 
a group of sailors for presenting what he called the “ swear- 
er’s prayer.” The idea struck the mind of the worthy me- 
chanic, and he went home and wrote the tract now bearing that 
title, and which ‘has, probably, been the most extensively use- 
ful four pages of uninspired matter ever published, Millions 
have been circulated, and for many years the committee of 
the Religious Tract Society in London never met without re- 
ceiving intelligence of the conversion of sinners by its means. 
“The Swearer’s Prayer” is truly a noble monument to the 
memory of its author— William Rust. 

Some twenty years ago, the writer of this article occupied 
an important literary position in London, when a manuscript, 
written by a young man, was placed in his hands for an opin- 
ion. It was large and cumbersome, roughly put together, and 
when examined, proved to be much interlined; its style was 
overloaded with ornament, and was very far from being in 
the purest taste; but the thoughts were both scriptural and 
original; the creations of imagination which it presented 
were brilliant and enrapturing, and the spirit it breathed was 
elevated and devotional. Being assured by the author’s most 
intimate friend that the fate of the young man was in our 
hands, for that he had resolved, as his work had been rejected 
by several booksellers, to write no more, we earnestly en- 
treated the publishers to send it forth to the world, It was 
urged, in reply to us, that the author was unknown, the book 
was large, and the subject was not generally attractive to pur- 
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chasers of books. These and other objections were answered 
as well as we could do it, and at length “ Harris’s Great 
Teacher” saw the light. Thus was its author encouraged to 
compete for the premium offered for ‘‘Mammon,” and thus 
commenced his extraordinary career as a theological writer. 

Not many years since, the Rev. John Angell James, 
prompted by a desire to do good to some of his own country- 
men, wrote his striking little volume, “ Zhe Anxious Inquirer 
Directed and Encouraged.” Little did he suppose that this 
book, in England and in this country, would be sold by liter- 
ally hundreds of thousands; that it would obtain an utterance 
in five continental languages, as well as in one of the most 
difficult dialects of India, and in the words of the islanders 
of the Pacific Ocean. It has been thought, by those capable 
of judging, that this little volume, even before its author has 
passed from earth, has brought more souls to Christ than 
any other published during the past century. 

About twenty-five years ago, the publisher of an English 
country newspaper, a plain, honest, simple-minded Christian, 
with more of a heart to do good than a head to effect: it, sat 
down to prepare a small threepenny book, which might circu- 
late among the thousands of the poor around him. He com- 
piled some forty or fifty pages from “ Bogatzky’s Golden Trea- 
sury,” a well-known book of a devotional character; it sold, 
and on the issue of each new edition a page or two of newly- 
writen matter was substituted in place of the meditations of 
the old divine, till the book had in a sense become original. 
It has circulated by many hundreds of thousands, in at least 
sixteen different languages, and hundreds have by it been 
hopefully converted to God. We have lying before us an 
American reprint of it, by the Carters of New York, from 
the eighty-seventh London edition. Such is the history of “ 7'he 
Sinner’s Friend,” by J. V. Hau, Esq. 

There are yet other facts to which a brief reference must 
here be made. The great and good Dr. Owen has given us 
an interesting account of the origin of his admirable volume 
on the one hundred and thirtieth Psalm. He had preached 
for several years with very little experimental acquaintance 
with the way of access to God through a Mediator, when he 
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was visited with a dangerous illness. He was brought near 
the grave, and his soul was oppressed with horror and dark- 
ness. God graciously relieved his spirit by the powerful ap- 
plication of the truth, “There is forgiveness with thee, that 
thou mayest be feared.” On his recovery he preached a series 
of sermons on the topic, and then published them in the form 
in which they still bless the world. 

The excellent sermon published by the late Rev. Dr. Porter, 
entitled, ‘‘ Great Effects from Little Causes,” thus originated. Dr. 
P. had made an engagement of some importance, which he 
was expected to fulfil at a specified time, soon after dinner. 
A slight incident at the table, delayed the meal a few minutes, 
and thus deranged his plans and disappointed the expectations 
of the persons he had engaged to meet. As he rode towards 
the place of his appointment, the words were suggested to 
him, “ How great a matter a little fire kindleth,” and at once 
the train of thought pursued in this sermon flashed upon his 
mind. This was on a Friday. He could find no time, how- 
ever, to write till the afternoon of the day following. He 
then began the execution of his plan, and, before he retired, 
the discourse was completed. He valued it but little at the 
time, and first preached it to the youth of his own parish. 
He again delivered it in 1815, before the Moral Society at 
Andover, at whose request it was printed. Somewhat abridg- 
ed, it was published by the American Tract Society, and sub- 
sequently translated and reprinted in France. ‘The latter cir- 
cumstance was connected with a slight omission in revising. 
When a copy of it in French was put into his hand, he said, 
‘That would never have been translated into French, if I had 
not omitted the allusions to Napoleon, which it contained 
when it was first preached.” 

If any one poet of our day has done good to his own gene- 
ration, and promises to be a blessing to future ages, it is Cow- 
PER; and who does not know that his whole authorship origi- 
nated in a mysterious and afflictive dispensation, and that the 
poems which bless the world, began in the playful request of 
his cousin, Lady Austin, that he would write on the subject 
of “ the Sofa?” 

Did our space permit, it would be easy to give facts of this 
4 
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character to almost any extent. Who would have expected 
that the reformation in psalmody at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, would have been brought about by the 
publication of a hymn book by Isaac Watts, a lad of 
eighteen ? 

Facts, almost numberless, might be related tending to show 
how the hand of God has employed books for the conversion of 
sinners. The late Rev. Henry Venn, of England, author of 
“ The Duty of Man,” was once, after travelling on the con- 
tinent of Europe, waiting at Helvoetslays for a fair wind to 
convey the packet to England, and walking upon the sea- 
shore, he saw a person whom, from his dress and manners, he 
supposed to be an Englishman, and addressed him as such. 
The gentleman told him that he was a Swede, though, having 
lived many years in England, he was well acquainted with its 
language and customs. They entered into conversation, and 
the subject of religion was soon introduced, when the clergy- 
man soon found his new acquaintance was a decidedly reli- 
gious man. They supped together, after which the stranger 
produced a volume to which he said, under God, he owed all 
his religion. What were Mr. Venn’s feelings when he dis- 
covered that it was his own book! 

Take another illustration. In a country district of the 
State of Maryland lived a gay and wealthy fashionable young 
lady. She had always been regardless of her soul, and had 
thought nothing of the concerns of eternity. A poor beggar 
came to her father’s, to beg the amount of a few cents. She 
met him at the door and relieved his necessities. In return 
for her kindness, the old man asked her if she had any know- 
ledge of God, or anxiety for her soul? Her reply was neces- 
sarily in the negative. He took from his pocket a torn and 
dirty remnant of a book, which he requested her to read. 
She received it with a degree of shame, and resolved to read 
it at her leisure., That book, which was “ Doddridge’s Rise 
and Progress of Religion in the Soul,” was the instrument of 
her conversion to God. 

Here is another fact in a far-off land. The late Rev. Dr. 
Judson when a missionary to Rangoon, in 1832, was at the 
distance of several days’ journey from that city, when he was 
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told by some natives, that a man had just died in peace, trust- 
ing in a new religion. On going to the house, he found 
clasped in his hands reposing on his lifeless breast, a Chris- 
tian tract, which alone had revealed to him a Saviour, and 
opened before him a blessed immortality. 

Facts, like these, might be multiplied a thousand fold. We 
have just looked at an old Report of ‘“ The Baptist Triennial 
Convention,” which states that the Board had then recently 
received evidence of the conversion of twenty Burmans, by 
means of religious tracts, who had never seen either a Bible or 
a missionary. The history of Foreign Missions would furnish 
many similar facts. 

Let us here turn for a moment or two to recognize the hand 
of God both in making books, and in the usefulness of those 
books in the production of authors of a similar spirit. Some two 
hundred and twenty years ago might have been seen in the 
little village of Eaton Constantine, in Shropshire, England, a 
pack-peddler, selling a variety of articles, and among other 
things a few books. He calls at the humble home of a Mr. 
Baxter, who lessens his pack by the purchase of ‘‘ Dr. Srpss’ 
Broken Reed,” a book still rendering good service to the cause 
of Christ. This book was read with avidity, by the son of 
the purchaser, Richard by name, a lad of fifteen; and was 
God’s chosen instrument in turning him from darkness to light, 
from sin to holiness. Richard Baxter, as we all know, him- 
self wrote scores of books, including “A Call to the Uncon- 
verted,” “ The Saints’ Rest,” and others, which have been cir- 
culated by millions, and blessed, certainly, to the spiritual 
good of many thousands. Indeed, Richard Baxter became so 
prodigious a writer, that the notorious Judge Jeffries, when 
the preacher and another stood arraigned before him, said, 
“ Richard! Richard! thou hast written as many books as 
would load a wagon, and every one of them as full of treason 
as an egg is full of meat.” Philip Doddridge, in the next 
generation, became a voracious reader of Baxter’s publica- 
tions; and their contents so moulded his moral and intellect- 
ual character, as to prepare him to write his “ Rise and Pro- 
gress of Religion in the Soul,” a book blessed to the conversion 
and spiritual edification of multitudes. This “tise and Progress” 
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was the instrument of the conversion of an eminent member 
of the British Legislature—the world-renowned WILLIAM 
WILBERFORCE. He, in his turn, became an author, and pub- 
lished his ‘ Practical View of Christianity ;” the full effect of 
which on the higher classes of England can never be told in 
time. Dr. Chalmers says, “The human author who did, me 
most good was Wilberforce, by his work on “ The Christian- 
ity of the Higher and Middle Classes.” It was this book which 
brought Legh Richmond to the knowledge of true religion, and 
Richmond wrote “The Dairyman’s Daughter,” which has 
been translated into more than fifty languages, and has prob- 
ably been blessed to the conversion of thousands in all ranks, 
from the palace to the cottage. ‘ What these thousands have 
done with their tongues, their pens, and the influence of their 
religious character,” as says a living American writer, “for 
the spread of divine truth and grace, the day of eternity alone 
will declare. Little did the poor peddler of Shropshire suppose 
there was among his trashy stock of songs and ballads a book 
destined to exert so mighty an influence upon the eternal 
interests of thousands of immortal spirits.” 

Let us trace the expandings and the influence of another 
little rivulet. Somewhat more than a century ago, the dis- 
tinguished JONATHAN EDWARDS was persecuted by his congre- 
gation at Northampton, Massachusetts, and driven from his 
pulpit. He settled in the small town of Stockbridge, where 
he wrote a book on “ 7’he Freedom of the Will,” which has influ- 
enced the minds of thousands of divines, and in not a few 
instances corrected their theology. This volume was soon 
after reprinted in England, where the Baptist body, and to 
some extent the Congregational also, were then im a painfully 
low condition, probably not having among thera all a hun- 
dred ministers who would boldly and fully invite an unre- 
generate sinner to flee to Christ for salvation. On the minds 
of such men as Robert Hall, the elder, John Sutcliff, and John 
Ryland, the younger, it exerted a mighty influence in cor- 
recting errors, and expanding holy benevolence. 

The former of these three eminent ministers was called to 
attend the ordination of ANDREW FULLER, a young farmer, 
and earnestly recommended to him the said volume of “ Ep- 
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WARDS on the Will,” as likely to improve and expand his in- 
tellect and his heart. Not long after, this young minister 
himself wrote a book, resting on the same great principles, 
which after the careful thought of several years was pub- 
lished. It was called “ Y’he Gospel worthy of all Acceptation,” 
and proved that it was the duty of all men to believe the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. The ery. of “ Heresy! heresy!” was 
almost everywhere heard; but nevertheless, in a few years, 
it was found to have done more than all other means put to- 
gether to turn the moral wilderness into the garden of the 
Lord, and to enlarge the hearts of the ministry, leading them 
freely to persuade sinners to be reconciled to God. 

Among the strong-minded young men who carefully, and 
with prayer, studied this little volume, was a young shoe- 
maker, who had also become a Baptist pastor.. He felt that 
if these principles were true, vigorous attempts ought to be 
made for the conversion of the heathen world. He also pub- 
lished a book, which ultimately originated the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, the fruitful mother of modern missions. Can 
any reader doubt that the hand of God was in these move- 
ments ? 

The American colonies, to say nothing at this moment of 
these United States, had also become not a little infected by 
the Antinomian heresy. This was assuredly true of what 
are now called the British Provinces. Fifty years since, not 
a Baptist minister in those Provinces could, with a mind free 
from shackles, exhort his hearers to spiritual duties. A copy 
of “ The Gospel worthy of all Acceptation,” crossed the Atlan- 
tic, and was reprinted on Prince Edward’s Island; and such 
was its effect on the untaught, but powerful minds of the 
Mannings, the Hardings, and the Dimocks, of that day, that 
it revolutionized their preaching, and: Antinomianism has 
never obtained a footing there since. 

The Baptist ministers of Wales were equally anti-mission, 
and as much in opposition to free invitations to unconverted 
sinners as their brethren of the American Provinces. The 
means of their deliverance was the influence of the popular 
preacher, Christmas Evans, who was freed from these errors 
by the writings of Andrew Fuller. 
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One more fact in connection with this work, and that of 
somewhat curious character. In the then Territory of Maine, 
there lived an excellent Baptist minister, also named ANDREW 
Fuu.ter. This American Andrew originally loved JoHN 
GILL’s writings much more than ANDREW FULLER’s, and 
wrote to the man of Kettering, with a view of correcting what 
he considered his mistakes. It required, however, but few 
letters from the English Andrew to show the Fuller of Maine, 
that he himself needed some correction in the matter of doc- 
trine; and once convinced of that fact, nobly did Andrew 
Fuller, of Maine, preach to sinners, and many of them did he 
bring to Jesus, 

Although it would be impossible to give anything like a 
complete view of the happy results of the writings of Andrew 
Fuller, wherever the English language is known, and in the 
countries where some of them have been translated into other 
tongues; it would be unjust to its author’s memory, and still 
more ungrateful to the Holy Spirit of God, not to advert to 
one or two striking instances of the usefulness of “ The Great 
Question answered,” as permeating a vast mass of society, and 
leading to results which eternity alone can fully develop. It may 
not be improper to premise, that this production is a tract of 
only sixteen pages, and that it was written in consequence of 
Mr. McLean, one of his controversial opponents, suggesting 
that its author could not, on his avowed principles, scripturally 
address the unconverted. 

The reader has, no doubt, often heard of the extensive Bib- 
lical labors of the Rev. Doctors Paterson and Henderson, and 
of the blessings extended over the continent of Europe, flow- 
ing from the millions of Bibles circulated as the effect of their 
agency ; but he may not have heard of the little spring from 
which all originated. In the early years of the present cen- 
tury these two young Scotchmen were intimate friends. Mr. 
Paterson having finished his preparatory education at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, was intent on becoming a missionary in 
India, and his friend Henderson agreed to accompany him. 
They went together to Copenhagen, intending to proceed to 
India from that port, because, as our readers already know, 
the British Government then “hindered” all missionaries 
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sailing from Great Britain to that country. While they were 

staying at Copenhagen, war broke out between Denmark and 

England, and detained them for a season in that city. They, 

therefore, gave their time to the acquisition of the Danish lan- 

guage, and to the translation and distribution of religious 

tracts, etc. One day, as they were in the royal gardens, Mr. 

Henderson gave a tract to a young physician who was passing 
along,—it was, “ 7'he Great Question answered.” He read it, 

and it made such an impression on his mind, that he wished to 
find out the stranger who gave it to him; and for this purpose 
went to one of the Moravian Brethren, who happened to be 
one of his patients. ‘This pious man was rejoiced to find that 
such measures were taken to evangelize his countrymen, and 
could not rest till he had discovered the residence of Messrs. 
Paterson and Henderson. From this Christian man, our 
young missionaries learned the deplorable state of Iceland, in 
reference to its great destitution of the Holy Scriptures, and 
commenced a correspondence with the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. This laid the foundation, says Mrs. Henderson 
to a lady in this country, in 1821, for these gentlemen being 
engaged in the service of that Institution, and consequently 
for all the blessings which have flowed, are still flowing, and, 
no doubt, will yet abundantly flow from the Bible Societies of 
Denmark, Sweden, Russia, Iceland, ete. 

A fact, stated by Dr. Henderson himself, at the annual 
meeting of the Religious Tract Society in London, some years 
since, is worthy of mention. He informed the audience that 
when, in 1808, Dr. Paterson and himself went to Lapland, they 
took a quantity of tracts from Stockholm. In one place they 
distributed several hundreds of them, chiefly copies of “ T'he 
Great Question answered.” Some years afterwards, they learn- 
ed that a great sensation had been produced by them. In- 
quiry was excited, and almost immediately the saving influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit were poured out on those who read 
them. “A concern about the immortal interests of their souls 
became very general; and the flame thus kindled was com- 
municated from cottage to cottage, till all became thirsty for 
the waters of everlasting life.” Such have been some of the 
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results, produced, under God, by this admirable tract; but 
when and by whom shall the whole be declared ? 

Closely connected with the views we have already pre- 
sented, we may ask our readers to contemplate the fact that 
the hand of God cannot but be recognized as we see how 
books of past ages are, as ut were, raised from the dead, and how 
these and others have become useful in far-off lands scarcely ever 
thought of by their authors. Tregellus, in his ‘ Historie Hui- 
dence,” tells us that a century after the invention of printing, 
an Italian book, on “ The Benefits which we receive by the 
Death of Christ,” had passed through many editions, and was 
possessed by almost every family in that peninsula. The 
question of heresy was raised; the free grace of the Gospel of 
Christ was found to be set forth in this widely-circulated vol- 
ume, and its destruction was decreed. The machinery of the 
confessional was set in motion; all were required to surrender 
their copies; and thus the work so entirely disappeared, that 
its contents were only known from the accounts of cotempo- 
rary writers. Ranke, in his “ History of the Popes,” says, that 
this book was as much lost as the lost Decades of Livy. “This 
volume, after a disappearance of three hundred years, has 
again been discovered in an English version, from which it 
has been re-translated into the Italian, and printed, and again 
employed in the endeavors now carrying on for introducing 
the light of the Gospel of Christ into that land. 

Take another illustration or two from the Reports of the 
Societies before us. The able Report of the American Tract 
Society for 1855 presents us with the number of volumes 
printed since the formation of the Society, and we take the 
first which arrests our attention. Of five volumes from the 
Works of F'lavel, we perceive they have printed nearly three 
hundred thousand copies; of nine volumes from the pen of 
Basxter, they have printed but little short of three-quarters of 
a million; John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress alone has multi- 
plied under their hands to about one hundred and fifty thous- 
and copies; and even of D’ Aubigne’s yet unfinished “ History 
of the Reformation,” they appear to have produced three hun- 
dred and eighty-three thousand volumes. And all this is but 
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a mere beginning; who can tell us whereunto it shall grow, 
and how little did the authors of these works ever suppose they 
would thus increase and multiply in a foreign land? Andrew 
Fuller’s Works have already attained at least double the sale 
in this country they have reached in Great Britain, and like 
the other works we have mentioned, only as a specimen of 
multitudes, their sale, comparatively, has only just begun; 
they are destined for usefulness in centuries yet to come. 

And who shall pretend to say that what many would be 
disposed to speak of as the greater acts of Divine Providence, 
do not originate in the design of God that some of his servants 
shall write a book? A year or two after the death of an 
amiable English princess, an eminent clergyman of that 
country remarked, ‘The death of the Princess Charlotte 
seemed to me a very mysterious providence, till I read Robert 
Hall’s sermon produced by it; then I ceased to wonder.” The 
good which such a sermon may effect far more than counter- 
balances the loss. In the very early stages of Christian 
missions in connection with our own land, we had to weep at 
the graves of Harriet Newell and of Ann Hasseltine Judson, 
but the published memoirs of their lives have done more than 
all other books to diffuse a missionary spirit in the Churches 
of Christ, both in this and in other lands. 

We could easily illustrate our subject from both general 
and ecclesiastical history. Mr. Grone, one of the most emi- 
nent of the ministers ejected in 1662, owned a large library of 
theological books. Some years after his death, they fell into 
the hands of an irreligious man, who first resolved to burn 
them, but at length threw them out of the house into the 
street; they were thus dispersed over the whole neighbor- 
hood, and many, in a very high degree, were benefited by 
them. 

In this connexion, it ought not to be forgotten that the 
Bible Societies, both of Europe and of this country, originated 
in the application of a little Welsh girl to her pastor for a 
copy of the Scriptures. Unable to supply one, that pastor 
went to London, and by his communications the Rev. Joseph 
Hughes was led to suggest the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, which itself, as we learn from its reports, has already 
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circulated more than thirty millions of copies of the holy 
volume. 

We may also remind the reader, that the commencement of 
the present century, when the press, by its multiplication of 
Bibles, tracts and books, began to show itself toa great extent 
sanctified to religion, was a truly remarkable period. Hume 
had a little before predicted the downfall of Christianity in the 
nineteenth century; nay, he declared its ruin to be already 
rapidly approaching. But almost immediately after began the 
societies which are the brightest spots in our world. In the 
very chamber where Hume uttered his evil prophecy, the first 
committee assembled to form the Edinburgh Bible Society. 
And we may add here, that the very press from which Voltaire 
issued his baneful tracts to destroy Christianity, was after- 
wards actively employed at Geneva in printing the Holy 
Scriptures. | 

There was, too, in the state of general society about that 
time, especially in England, a very remarkable change. In 
1797, when WILBERFORCE published his “ Practical View of 
Christianity,” religion and literature were at so low an ebb in 
that country, that his publisher could only be induced to print 
five hundred copies, because the name of the author appeared 
on the title-page: yet, to the surprise of every one, seven 
thousand five hundred copies were called for by the public in 
five months! 

We can but briefly refer to the mystery connected with the 
providence of God in the permission of bad and mischievous 
books. We admire the Divine wisdom in this matter. Let 
wicked men do their worst by means of the press, as well as 
all other agencies, and learn the impossibility of doing perma- 
nent injury against the truth. Besides, not a few good books 
have originated from the publication of bad ones. If Paine 
lives in his works, so does Bishop Watson ; if Byron continues 
to issue his pestilential fires, Cowper and Montgomery still issue 
their streams of living waters to check their progress; and if 
the infidel productions of France and Germany are widely 
circulated, so are the admirable works on the evidences of 
Christianity, by Gregory, M‘Ilvaine, and a thousand others. 

Not less is the providence of God seen in the occasional 
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destruction of evil works, or in their withdrawment from so- 
ciety. If we mourn that the vast Alexandrine Library was 
destroyed, we must remember that its continued existence, as 
far as its influence extended, might have been unfavorable to 
Christianity. 

The power of books is well understood in the Romish 
Church, for The Index Expurgatorius proceeds upon the fact ; 
and the mere man of literature, like Landor, has said, “On a 
word rests the axis of the intellectual world. A word hath 
struck ineradicably in a million of hearts, and envenomed 
every hour throughout their hard pulsation. On a winged 
word hath hung the destiny of nations. On a winged word 
hath human wisdom been willing to cast the immortal soul, 
and to leave it dependent for all its future happiness.” 

The design of this article, like that of a sermon, is practical 
emprovement. And assuredly we ought, on a review of our 
subject, to see the importance of a habit of reading, and that 
the best books. The press, after all, is but a mere machine, 
and books are but the instruments which it manufactures ; 
and if diligent and constant use be not made both of one and 
the other, they will render us no service. Nor should we 
merely read books for ourselves, but recommend, and, in some 
cases, gratuitously circulate them. We have no great fear on 
the subject, but we can conceive the possibility of our coun- 
trymen becoming so fond of money, and so devoting their 
labors, day and night, to its acquisition, as to neglect general 
reading and intellectual cultivation, and so reduce our land to 
barbarism. In such case our wealth, as well as our religion, 
would depart from us. This cause is that of the Church of 
Christ, in whose hands we leave it with full confidence. 
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Art. IV.—COCKBURN’S MEMORIALS OF HIS 
TIME. 


Memorials of his Time. By Henry Cockspurn. New 


York: D. Appleton & Co., 846 & 848 Broadway, 1856. 
pp. 442. 


LorD CocKBURN became known a few years since, on this 
side of the Atlantic, by an entertaining biography of Jeffrey, 
the great Edinburgh reviewer. Since then he has died, and 
his executors have published this volume. At about the year 
1821, it seemed to him undesirable that no private account 
should be preserved of the distinguished men or import- 
ant events that had marked the progress of Scotland, or at 
least of Edinburgh, during his day. Heaccordingly began to 
recollect and to inquire, and at the close of the year 1830, 
the ‘“‘ Memorials of his Time,” as we have them here, were 
completed. Itis a book full of gossiping reminiscence and 
amusing anecdote, giving the bold and salient angles and out- 
lines of Scotch society in its forming period. Independently 
of the interest which, as men, we take in all that is human, 
a special interest attaches to this book, as introducing us to 
scenes and men that undoubtedly imparted something more 
than a coloring to the immortal characters that live in the 
romance of Sir Walter Scott. 

Lord Cockburn himself figures rather secondly in his book. 
We learn, however, enough of his social position and private 
feelings to appreciate the influences under which his observa- 
tions were made. He was born in Edinburgh, or at an estate 
of his father, eight miles to the south, on the 26th of October, 
1779. His father was then Sheriff, afterwards Judge-Admiral, 
finally a Baron of Exchequer. Both through his father and 
mother he was connected with the nobility of Scotland. His 
father was a man of strong sense, fond of his joke, but yet a 
father who kept his children at a distance. ‘ My mother,” 
he says, ‘was the best woman I have ever known.” Very 
like other people’s mothers! As a school-boy, he does 
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not appear to have been of any marked promise. But at col- 
lege, the intellectual flame was lighted at the altars of logic 
and philosophy, by which Finlayson and Dugald Stewart 
ministered as the priests. In 1800, he entered the Faculty of 
Advocates, and became a whig in politics—when to be a whig 
was to be opposed to the party that engrossed almost the whole 
wealth, rank and public office of the country, and at least 
three-fourths of the population, and to meet all sorts of ob- 
structions and discouragements in his professional career. In 
1806, he was made Advocate-Depute, by the tory ministry, 
“solely from family connection, without the understanding 
of any political tie.” In 1810, he was dismissed from the 
office by the Lord-Advocate, “because he had never been 
adequately of his party, and had voted against him ata faculty- 
meeting a few days before.” In March, 1811, he married, 
and set up his rural household gods at Berraly, close by the 
northern vale of the Pentland Hills. 


“Human nature,” he tells us, “is incapable of enjoying more happi- 
ness than has been my lot here; where the glories of the prospects and the 
luxury of the wild retirement have been all enhanced by the progress of my 
improvements, of my children and of myself. One summer I read every 
word of Tacitus, in the sheltered crevice of a rock (called “ My argh s about 
800 feet above the level of the sea, with the most magnificent of scenes 
stretched out before me.” 


In the course of this volume, it transpires, quite incidentally, 
that he is an occasional contributor to the Edinburgh Review, 
chiefly on matters connected with legal or political reform ; 
that he sometimes addresses public meetings on similar sub- 
jects; and is counsel in important criminal trials. Of one of 
his forensic efforts, Sir James Mackintosh said in the House of 
Commons, that, considered with reference to the peculiar diffi- 
culties with which the advocate had to contend, it was un- 
rivalled by any similar effort in ancient or modern times. 
The book closes with his appointment to the office of Solicitor- 
General, under the ministry of Earl Grey, in 1830. Lord 
Cockburn died, we believe, in the judicial ermine. 

Lord Cockburn’s earliest reminiscences relate to his teachers. 
When eight years old, he was sent to the High School, and 
put under the charge of a good man, an intense student, whose 
memory was crammed with the knowledge of books, and 
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whose understanding was empty of the knowledge of human 
nature; who forced his pupils through their tasks by constant 
applications of the birch, and who, in teaching them Latin, so 
far from impressing them with its beauty, either of style or 
thought, left them to suppose its only use was as a torture for 
school-boys. His pupils were flogged and terrified into 
stupidity. Four years with such a schoolmaster must have 
been a fearful fate—but it was Cockburn’s. Dr. Alexander 
Adam, the author of a work on Roman antiquities, was his 
next teacher. He was as amiable as the former had been 
harsh; a warm encourager by praise, play and kindness, 
and constantly under the strongest sense of duty. A simple, 
artless enthusiast, he was all a-fire with his love of Roman 
freedom; who, without an idea of modern politics, was con- 
stantly exposing himself to the censure of tory politicians, by 
his wild ebullitions of classical republicanism ; of appalling 
private industry. If one moment late at school, he would 
hurry in, and explain that he had been detained “ verifying 
a quotation.” And once, having taken a house in the 
country, for one of his autumn vacations of six weeks, and 
sent his family there, in order that he himself might have 
some rustic leisure, he got upon the scent of some curious 
passages, and remained with his books in town, without ever 
seeing his country house. 

With Cockburn, at the High School, were Horner and 
Brougham. Horner was then, as in after life, grave, studious, 
honorable, kind, steadily pursuing his own cultivation; every- 
thing he did marked by thoughtfulness and greatness. Subse- 
quently, when the author speaks of him, as he died at the age 
of thirty-eight, possessed of greater public influence than any 
other private man, admired, beloved, trusted and deplored 
by all, except the heartless and the base, he adds, that “‘ Hor: 
ner was born to show what moderate powers, unaided by any- 
thing whatever except culture and goodness, may achieve, 
even when these powers are displayed amidst the competition 
and jealousy of public life.” Brougham’s early exhibition of 
his powers was equally characteristic. The audacious youth 
differed on some small bit of Latinity from his master, who, 
like other men~in power, maintained his own infallibility, 
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punished the rebel, and flattered himself that the affair was 
over. But next day, Brougham, loaded with books, returned 
to the charge, and compelled him, before the whole class, to 
confess his error. Thirty years afterwards, this “ fellow who 
had beat the master,” came up from London, covered with the 
laurels of forensic and senatorial victories, to the city of his 
boyish triumph, and was feted at a public dinner, by over 
eight hundred of his fellow-sitizens. As the moment ap- 
proached for him to speak, he said, he thought the most alarming 
moment of life was, when the speaker, after settling himself 
into his chair for an important debate, paused for an instant, 
before calling up the mover; but that he would rather endure 
that a hundred times than rise and address the audience before 
him. Great and eloquent as he then was, he could not hope 
again to equal the glorious champion who astonished his 
school-mates by vanquishing their teacher at his own weapons. 

The general tone of the school was vulgar and harsh; 
characterized by such coarseness of language and manners 
among the boys, that no lady could be seen within the walls, 
and by such savageness on the part of some of the masters, as 
would at the present day expose them to transportation. The 
tendency was to dishearten gentleness and encourage effrontery. 
We are told that the art of teaching has been immeasurably 
improved in good Scotch schools since that time. ‘Im- 
measurably” is certainly the word which expresses the im- 
provement that was needed. Yet, so slow was the public to 
perceive the deficiencies of this school, that the establishment 
of another in 1824 met with fierce opposition ;, and when, 
previously to that, a Lancasterian school had been established, 
so cordially was it hated by the tories and by some of the 
clergy, that an Episcopal bishop did not hesitate to preach an 
ignorant and insolent sermon against it. 

Lord Cockburn’s classical teacher at the College of Edin- 
burgh was Andrew Dalzel, the author of Collectanea Graeca, 
who, though not a good schoolmaster, was mild, affectionate, 
simple, an absolute eathusiast about learning, with a low, soft, 
artless voice, that melted and inspired his pupils with a vague 
but sincere literary ambition, and with delicipus drearns of 
virtue and poetry. But Professor Finlayson first wakened 
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his dormant power of thought. Stewart kindled it into glow- 
ing life. His admiration of Stewart is extremely pleasing. 
Stewart is described as of middle size, rather delicate in ap- 
pearance, with a large bald forehead, and gray speaking eyes, 
sheltered beneath bushy brows, large, but flexible lips, the 
seat of serene sense and hearty humor, a musical voice, a 
simple and elegant gesticulation, slightly tinged by professional 
formality, and his whole air that of an academical’ gentleman ; 
without genius, or even originality of talent, he brought to the 
professor’s chair an intellect trained to precision by mathematics, 
and thoroughly versed in his own and kindred sciences; and 
he enhanced its power by an unimpeachable personal charac- 
ter, devotion to the science he taught, an exquisite taste, an 
imagination imbued with poetry and oratory, liberality of 
opinion, and the loftiest morality. Avoiding the knotty 
subtleties of metaphysics, he loved to treat in a free, discursive 
manner of the general constitution of moral and material 
nature, the duties and the ends of man, the uses and bound- 
aries of philosophy, the connection between virtue and enjoy- 
ment, the obligations of affection and patriotism, the cultiva- 
tion and the value of taste, the intellectual differences produc- 
ed by particular habits, the evidences of the soul’s immortali- 
ty, the charms of literature and science, in short, all the ethics 
of life; and, in breathing these topics, he was uniformly great 
and fascinating ; heating, as was said by Mackintosh, the love 
of virtue into whole generations of pupils. The absence of 
strict metaphysical reasoning, his generality and his indulgence 
in moral themes, have been censured by many intelligent 
critics, as leading to vagueness of thought and fruitless decla- 
mation, but they constituted the very charm of his course to 
his youthful hearers. A stronger infusion of dry matter, 
especially metaphysical, would have extinguished its magic. 
“To me,” says Lord Cockburn, ‘“ they were like the opening of 
the heavens. They changed my whole nature.” “ No intelligent 
pupil of his ever ceased to respect: philosophy, or was ever 
false to his principles, without feeling the crime aggravated by 
the recollection of the morality that Stewart had taught him.” 
His admiration, indeed, seems to have fallen little short of 
idolatry. In one of his paragraphs, describing his manner, 
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when lecturing, as professorial, yet gentlemanlike, calm and 
expository, but rising into greatness or softening into tender- 
ness, whenever his subject required it, he adds, “ A slight 
asthmatic tendency made him often clear his throat, and such 
was my admiration of the whole exhibition, that Macvey 
Napier told him, not long ago, that I had said there was 
eloquence in his very spitting. ‘Then,’ said Stewart, ‘I am 
glad there ‘was at least one thing in which I had no competi- 
tor.” Stewart died at the age of seventy-five, on the 11th 
of June, 1828. 

As a boy, Lord Cockburn had seen many of the celebrities 
of the preceding age—Robertson, Black, Henry, Macknight, 
Rolison, Adam Ferguson, the historian of Rome, and others, 
men of eminent learning and polished manners, of: whom he 
has left short but graphic sketches. His description of Fer- 
guson is particularly vivid : 

His hair was silky and white; his eyes animated and light-blue; his 
cheeks sprinkled with broken red, like autumnal apples, but fresh and 
healthy; his lips thin, and the under one curled. A severe paralytic attack 
had reduced his animal vitality, though it left no external appearance, and he 
required considerable artificial heat. His raiment, therefore, consisted of 


half-boots lined with fur, cloth breeches, a long waistcoat, with capacious 
pockets, a single-breasted coat, a cloth great-coat, also lined with fur, and a 


felt hat, commonly tied by a ribbon below the chin. 

When he walked out, with his tall staff, he held it at arm’s 
length to the right, and his two coats, buttoned at the top, 
and flowing back so as to expose the whole of his curious 
and venerable figure, he looked like a philosopher from 
Lapland. His diet was milk and vegetables; he never dined 
out except with his relation, Dr. Black, when his son used to 


say it was delightful to see the two philosophers rioting over 
a boiled turnip. 


Domestically, he was kind, but anxious and peppery. His temperature 
was regulated by Fahrenheit ; and often, when sitting quite comfortably, 
he would start up, and put his wife and daughters into commotion, because 


his eye had fallen on the instrument, and discovered that he was a degree too 
hot or too cold. 


When seventy-two years old, he set out with no companion 
except his servant, to visit Italy, for a new edition of his his- 
tory. He had to pass through a good deal of war, but re- 
turned in about a year, younger than ever. 
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Not less vivid are his recollections of the old ladies of his 
boyhood. Strong-headed, warm-hearted, and high-spirited 
women; merry even in solitude ; indifferent about the modes 
and habits of the modern world, they stood out like primi- 
tive rocks above ordinary society. One of them he thus de- 
scribes : 


Her father, from some whim, resolved to see how it would turn out, and 
gave her no education whatever. Possessed of great natural vigor of mind, 
she passed her youth in utter rusticity ; in the course of which, however, 
she made herself a good carpenter, and a good smith—arts which she prac- 
tised occasionally, even to the shoeing of a horse, I believe, till after the 
middle of her life. It was not till after she became a woman, that she 
taught herself to read and write, and then she read incessantly. She must 
have been about sixty before I ever saw her. Her dress was always the 
same—a man’s hat when out of doors, and generally, when within them, a 
cloth covering, exactly like a man’s great-coat, buttoned closely from the 
ehin to the ground, worsted stockings, strong shoes, with large brass clasps. 
And in this raiment she sat in any drawing-room, and at any table, amidst 
all the fashion and aristocracy of the land, respected and liked. 


When on the brink of the grave, her physician recom- 
mended abstinence from animal food, unless she wished to 
die. ‘Dee, doctor! odd, I’m thinking they’ve forgotten an 
auld wife like me up yonder.” A strong contrast to her was 
Mrs. Rochead, of Inverleith : 


She would sail, like a ship from Tarshish, gorgeous in velvet or rustling 
in silk, and done up in all the accompaniments of furs, ear-rings and finger- 
rings, falling sleeves, scent-bottle, embroidered -bag, hoop, and train—all 
superb, yet all in pov taste ; and managing all this seemingly heavy rig- 
ging with as much ease as a full-blown swan does its plumage. She would 
take possession of the centre of a large sofa, and at the same moment, with- 
out the slightest visible exertion, would cover the whole of it with her 
bravery, the graceful folds seeming to lay themselves over it like summer 
leaves. 


Similarly majestic was her descent from the carriage, which, 
with all its imposing accessories, Lord Cockburn has painted 
with an enamored pencil. And verily, we could almost be- 
lieve him to be conjuring up some splendid apparition of to- 
day, rather than of the past century. 

The society of that period was formal and ceremonious. 
Every species of festivity was disciplined by a punctilious 
etiquette. At the ball-room no couple could dance together, 
unless each were furnished by some social martinet with tick- 
ets inscribed with corresponding numbers, designating their 
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precise place in the precise dance. At dinner every glass of 
wine required to be dedicated to the health of some one, and 
it was thought sottish and rude to take wine without this. 
No sooner was the table cleared, and the after-dinner glasses 
set down, than it became necessary for each person, following 
the landlord, to drink the health of every other person pre- 
sent, individually. Thus, where there were ten people, there 
were ninety healths drunk. After this came what were 
called “rounds” of toasts. Hach gentleman named an ab- 
sent lady, and each lady an absent gentleman. separately ; 
or one person was required to give an absent lady, and another 
person was required to match a gentleman with that 
lady, and the pair named were toasted, generally with allu- 
sions and jokes about the fitness of the union. And last of 
all, as the crowning ornament of the feast, the glasses being 
filled, each. person in turn was asked for his or her “ senti- 
ment.” These were short, epigrammatic sentences, expressive 
of moral feelings and virtues, in the composition of which 
the practised diner-out acquired, of course, a great facility ; 
but which to the timid and the awkward was a dreadful op- 
pression. Nobody, however, was spared. Many a struggle 
and blush did it cost; but this only the more excited the tyr- 
anny of the masters of the craft; and besides, there was a 
large public stock of sentiments of the most approved and 
unexceptionable elegance, of which any one was free to avail 
himself. So that evasion was considered inexcusable. Yet 
for the blushing youth or maiden, whose turn was momently 
approaching, to deliver some time-worn reflection like this, 
‘“‘ May the friends of our youth be the companions of our old 
age,” we can conceive that the situation must have been full 
of horror. The very thought that one’s next neighbor might 
steal the favorite utterance from one’s lips, must have been 
agonizing. 

But the stiff and formal ceremoniousness of that generation 
did not make it the less coarse. ‘T'wo vices especially were 
very prevalent, if not universal, among the whole upper 
ranks—swearing and drunkenness. Swearing was thought 
the right, and the mark of gentlemen. Without an oath they 
were not supposed to be in earnest. The naval chaplain jus- 
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tified his cursing the sailors, because it made them listen to 
him, and a learned judge apologized to a lady whom he 
damned at whist for bad play, by declaring that he had mis- 
taken her for his wife. And nothing was more common 
than for gentlemen who had dined with ladies, and meant to 
rejoin them, to get drunk. To get drunk in a tavern, seemed 
to be considered a natural, if not an intended consequence of 
going toone. And frequenting taverns was not confined to 
the lower classes. Lord Cockburn mentions having seen 
twelve or sixteen, some of them the highest of the Scotch no- 
bility, who, leaving their own luxurious houses, had congre- 
gated in a low-roofed room of a wretched ale-house for a day 
of freedom and jollity. There, joking, laughing, singing, 
toasting and disputing, with no want of practical fun, they 
sat on wooden chairs around “a huge bowl of hot whiskey 
punch, the steam of which was almost dropping from the 
roof, while the odor was enough to perfume the whole parish.” 
Even the judges on the bench, when the business was to be 
protracted beyond the usual dinner hour, took an open-court re- 
fection of port wine and biscuit. We are told that the ermine 
if not intoxicated, was certainly sometimes affected, though 
this was so ordinary with those sages, that it really made little 
apparent changes upon them. On the circuits, the custom 
took a different form. ‘The temptation of the inn frequently 
produced a total stoppage of business; during which all con- 
cerned—judges and counsel, jurymen and provosts, had a 
jolly dinner ; after which they returned again to the transpor- 
tations and hangings.” But it was often remarked that the 
step of the evening procession was far less true to the music 
than that of the morning. ‘Having occasion at one time to 
pass sentence upon a young man, who had by some rashness 
if not accident, stabbed his comrade, with whom he had pass- 
ed a whole summer night over their punch, a majority of the 
court concurred in imposing a short imprisonment. But one 
of their number, who more keenly felt the discredit that had 
been brought on the cause of drinking, and felt constrained 
to dissent from his brethren, thus expressed his feelings : 


We are told that there was no malice, and that the prisoner must have 
been in liquor. In liquor! Why, he was drunk! And yet he murdered 
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the very man who had been drinking with him! They had been carousing 
the whole night ; and yet he stabbed him! after drinking a whole bottle of 
rum with him! Good God, my Lords, if he will do this when he’s drunk, 
what will he not do when he’s sober ? 


The court, at the time Lord Cockburn came to the bar, 
consisted of fifteen judges, and held its sessions in a low, 
square-like room, not more than thirty or forty feet wide, and 
so cased in venerable dirt, that it was impossible to say 
whether it had ever been painted. The judges were, many 
of them, learned and worthy men, but, with few exceptions, 
exclusively devoted to the party in power. <A few of the 
more remarkable of them, are described in this book. There 
was Braxfield, a man of great learning in the law, but igno- 
rant of all other branches of learning; a man of prodigious 
power of reasoning, but with an utter want of refinement. 
Strong-built and dark, with rough eyebrows, powerful eyes, 
threatening lips, and a low, growling voice, he was never so 
much in his element as when tauntingly repelling the last 
despairing claim of a wretched culprit, and sending him to 
Botany Bay or the gallows, with an insulting jest. In poli- 
tical trials he was the rival of Jeffreys. “Let them bring me 
prisoners, and I'll find them law,” was his suggestion when’ 
difficulties were anticipated in an intended political prosecu- 
tion. His rival in knowledge of the law, and in political par- 
tiality, was Lord Erkgrove, who, however, was a mere child 
to him in everything requiring force or soundness of head, 
He was one of the most ludicrous of men. To be able to mimic 
him was a sort of fortune in society. Sir Walter Scott ac- 
quired his earliest celebrity by this. Yet nothing that he 
ever said or did, possessed either wit or merit, aside from its 
absurdity. His reverence of the “divinity that doth hedge 
a king,” was absolutely idolatrous. He said to a culprit, 
whom he was condemning to death for stabbing a soldier, by 
way of aggravating the enormity of his offence: 


And not only did you murder him, whereby he was bereaved of his life, 
but you did thrust, or punch, or pierce, or project, or propel the /e-thal 
weapon through the belly-band of his regimental breeches, which were his 
Majesty’s. , 


He had to pass sentence of death upon two or three persons 
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who had broken into a house, assaulted the inmates, and 
robbed them of a largesum of money. After explaining the 
nature of their crime at length, and reminding them that they 
attacked the house and the persons within it, and robbed 
them, he concluded with this astounding climax: “ All this 
you did, and God preserve us! just as they were sitten doon 
to their dinner!” His customary consolation to the prisoner 
whom he had condemned to be hung, was something like 
this: “‘ Whatever your religious persuashon may be, or even 
if, as I suppose, you be of@mo persuashon af all, there are 
plenty of reverend gentlemen who will be most happy for to 
show you the way to yeternal life.” Heaven had made the 
person of this man a visible representation of the despicable 
obliquities and grotesqueness of his character. 

His face varied, according to circumstances, from a scurfy red to a scur- 
fy blue ; the nose was prodigious ; the under lip enormous, and supported on 
a huge, clumsy chin, which moved like the jaw of an exaggerated Dutch 


toy. He walked with a slow, stealthy step, something between a walk and 
a hirple, and helped himself on by short movements of his elbows, back- 


wards and forwards, like fins. 

He was put at the head of the court at the age of seventy- 
six, after his peculiarities were fully developed. ‘It would 
have been a pity,” says our author, “if the public had lost 
them; but it was unfortunate that a judicial chair was neces- 
sary for their complete exhibition.” 

There were, however, men upon the bench who, aside from 
their political subserviency, would have been ornaments of 
the best judicatories of any age. Such were [lay Campbell, 
the Lord President, Lord Cullen and Lord Meadowbank. 
There is, also, with all its faults, a great attractiveness in the 
impetuous and eccentric, yet chivalrous character of Lord 
Hermand. ‘My Luards,” he used to say, “I feel my law— 
here, my Luards,” striking his heart. And he it was who 
once demolished a statute that was quoted against him, by the 
following summary, if not conclusive logic: “A statute! 
what’s a statute? Words. Mere words! And am J to be 
tied down by words? No, my Luards; I go by the law of 
right reason.” But this was as long ago as 1800. Since that 
time the court has been greatly changed in its organization ; 
trial by jury in civil causes, which was then unknown in Scot- 
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land, has been engrafted upon their system; and the character 
of the judges, of course, has been adapted to the improved 
character of the age. 

Lord Cockburn has also given very interesting sketches of 
the more eminent lawyers of his times. We do not, how- 
ever, propose to follow him into these portions of his book; 
but before taking leave of the Court, we must be permitted 
to quote his description of a personage who is as conspicuous 
a part thereof as either judges or lawyers—the macer or crier: 


This macer was an old, firm-set, hard, angular man, named Graham, who 
had long been in this vocation, and was the most official and picturesque 
person I have ever seen in it; large, square-faced, wooden-featured, grave 
and formal; with an amazing voice—loud, distinct and swinging. The 
murmur of the outer house used to be stilled when this image stuck its aw- 
ful head through the lofty orifice, and sent its slow, articulate tones into 


every corner and every ear below, calling people up to their tasks and 
dooms. 


Could there be a more perfect picture of that office incar- 
nated ? 

Scattered over this volume there are several notices of the 
state of the Church and of the distinguished clergymen of 
that day. During nearly the whole of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the highest places in the State and in the Law had been 
open to the professional members of the Church, and, conse- 
quently, it had been, during that period, adorned by a learned 
and illustrious clergy. The success of Presbytery, while by 
the extinction of ecclesiastical dignities and wealth, it removed 
the stimulant of worldly ambition, at the same time, by pro- 
voking persecution, kindled in its professors a more purely 
spiritual zeal—the energy and devotion of the martyr. Their 
noble struggle, their cruel sufferings, their splendid triumph, 
under the Stuarts, stamped the clergy with a reputation which 
long survived the day of their trials and of their greatness, 
and kept for them the love and the reverence of the people 
long after they had lost the wealth, professional rank and po- 
litical importance which could have commanded them. But 
by degrees the old historical glory faded; under the insignifi- 
cance of repose a lower class of minds were attracted to the 
service of the Church; and, throughout the last half of the 
eighteenth century, the descent was steady and marked. 
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The humbleness of their livings, and even the well-meant cheapness of 
their education, vulgarized them still more ; so that learning and refinement 
being scarcely attainable, ceased to be expected ; and, with too few excep- 
tions, vegetating in the manse, and the formal performance of the parochial! 
duties, came to be the ultimate object of clerical ambition. 


In Lord Cockburn’s time, having lost all the accomplish- 
ments which could commend them, in Edinburgh at least, 
if not everywhere, they had fallen almost entirely out of good 
society. Nor was this deficiency in polite breeding and cul- 
ture compensated by higher professional activity. A stern 
system of patronage, rendered more illiberal by its union with 
Toryism, tended to exclude all clergymen who were known 
to cherish a taste for the people and their. piety, while the 
clerical position was too paltry to be coveted by cultivated 
men under the influence of less exalted motives. The evil 
finally necessitated its own cure. The magistrates had laid 
out large sums in building and repairing kirks. To defray 
this expenditure it was necessary to fill the churches for the 
sake of the seat-rents; this could be done only by bestowing 
the patronage of the church upon more attractive ministers. 
This opened the churches to men of more liberal culture and 
principles. Andrew Thomson, a notorious Whig, after as 
much plotting as if it had been for the Popedom, was first 
elected, and in a few years rewarded his electors by drawing 
about £1,800 a year for them; a fact which of itself loosened 
all the other city churches from their thraldom. A new race 
of preachers appeared, the most eminent among whom was 
Dr. Chalmers. Everything relating to this gifted divine has 
been admiringly recorded by his biographers, and is, proba- 
bly, familiar to our readers; yet, Lord Cockburn has graph- 
ically depicted some of his characteristics, and it may be not 
unpleasant to learn a lawyer’s judgment of the great preacher: 


He is awkward, and has a low, rough, husky voice, a guttural articula- 
tion, a whitish eye, and a large, dingy countenance. In point of mere fea- 
ture, it would not be difficult to think him ugly ; but he is saved from this, and 
made interesting and loveable, by singular modesty, kindness and simplicity 
of manner, a strong expression of calm thought and benevolence, a forehead 
so broad that it seems to proclaim itseif the seat of a great intellect, a love 
of humor, and an indescribable look of drollery when anything ludicrous 
comes over him. 


His sermons were all carefully written before-hand. With 
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a bad figure, voice, gesture and look, and an unusual plainness 
of Scotch accent, he was yet the most effective orator of his 


day. 


The magic lies in the conceutrated intensity which agitates every fibre of 
the man, and brings out his meaning by words and emphasis of significant 
force, and rolls his magnificent periods clearly and irresistibly along, and 
kindles the whole composition with living fire. He no sooner approaches 
the edge of his high region, than his animation makes the commencing awk- 
wardness be forgotten, and then converts his external defects into positive ad- 
vantages, by showing the intellectual power that overcomes them ; and get- 
ting us at last within the flames of his enthusiasm—Jeffrey’s description— 
that “ he buried his adversaries under the fragments of burning mountains,” 


is the only image that suggests an idea of his eloquent imagination and ter- 
rible energy. 


The very counterpart of Chalmers was Archibald Alison, 
the author of the Essays on Taste, the most distinguished of 
the Episcopal clergy in Scotland. He is described as a most 
excellent and agreeable man; richly imbued with literature ; 
attached to the society of eminent men, and himself a delight- 
ful companion, with but a single defect, the amiable one of 
too soft a manner: 


As a preacher, he was a consummate artist in his own peculiar line of feel- 
ing and impressive elegance. His voice was clear and sweet, his taste very 
refined, and his air and gesture very polite. It was the poetry of preaching. 
The prevailing defect was, that it was all too exquisite. 

He is said to have produced some of his most pleasing ef- 
fects by habitually making the appearances of external na- 
ture and the kindred associations, subservient to the uses of 
the pulpit—a practice in which it is strange that he is not 
more frequently imitated. 

One of the most interesting features of this book consists 
in the occasional glimpses which it gives us of the struggle 
which was then going on between liberality of opinion and 
intolerant bigotry. In Edinburgh, in 1800, liberal principles 
were prostrate beneath the shock of the French. Revolution, 
and T'oryism triumphant. It was a season of unwonted polit- 
ical bitterness. The object of the predominant party seemed 
to be to ascribe a thirst for bloodshed and anarchy, not 
merely to their avowed public opponents, but to the whole 
body of the people. Jacobinism was a term denoting every- 
thing alarming and hateful; and every man of liberal views 
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was stigmatized as a Jacobin. To favor parliamentary reform, 
to dissent from the established religion, or even to express a 
mere speculative love of liberty, was to be a Jacobin. In the 
College of Edinburgh there were three professors who were 
inclined to the policy of the Whigs—Playfair, Stewart, and 
Andrew Dalyel. Playfair, as professor of mathematics, might 
escape unremarked; but Dalyel, who had to speak of Grecian 
liberty, and Stewart, to explain the uses of liberty in general, 
were both objects of suspicion, both anxiously watched, and 
received without cordiality in the city which they adorned. 
The leading men among the Whigs were lawyers. It was 
among them that independence found itsonly asylum. There 
were a few silent though devoted worshippers elsewhere, such 
as Sir Harry Moncreiff in the Church, and the three profess- 
ors above named; but the Whig lawyers were the only open 
champions—as in fact they were the only men in a position 
to make a public profession of their views. There was no 
free press, and public political meetings could not arise, for 
the elements did not exist, and no one could have taken part 
in one, had they existed, without making up his mind to bea 
doomed man. The nearest approach to such a meeting was 
the annual celebration of Fox’s birthday by a dinner; but 
this only a dozen or two of the best Whigs could be induced 
to attend; and even they were seldom allowed to assemble 
without sheriff's officers being sent to take down the names of 
those who entered. Nor was there such a thing as popular 
representation; all town-councils elected themselves; the 
Kstablished Church had no visible rival ; the sheriff of the coun- 
ty selected the jurymen; and for each trial the presiding judge 
picked out such as he chose, unchecked by any peremptory 
challenge. The town-councils elected the burgh members of 
Parliament, and they, with the 1,500 or 2,000 freeholders who 
elected the county members, formed so small a body that they 
were easily controlled by the government. The social despot- 
ism which grew out of this political condition, was intoler- 
ably oppressive. A circumstance strikingly illustrative of 
this was the dismissal of Henry Erskine from the office of 
Dean of the Faculty of Advocates. He was the most bril- 
liant of Scotish lawyers; a man of the loftiest honor, who 
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had adorned the Faculty with the lustre of his character for 
several years; his sole offence was his presiding at a public 
meeting to petition against the war; yet for this alone he was 
turned out of office. Nor was this all. Several young men, 
Francis Jeffrey amongst them, who burned to vote in his fa- 
vor, felt constrained by the urgency of their parents and 
patrons, and by the sacrifice which it would cost them, to 
withhold this testimonial of their friendship for the man and 
his cause, and absented themselves from the meeting. Indeed 
the mere profession of liberal principles on the part of a law- 
yer at that time, required a degree of heroism second only to 
that of the early professors of Christianity. The most emi- 
nent of the Whig counsellors had hard enough work to keep 
their places. For the juniors, every avenue of official pre- 
ferment was ostentatiously closed; the judges were not too 
magnanimous to make their hostility apparent; and agents, 
therefore, kept their fees for those of the safer faith. They 
were doomed to see men of far less merit than themselves ad- 
vanced to places of honor and emolument, while they felt, in 
every step of their career, the effect of this social and polit- 
ical proscription. But this injustice nobly avenged itself. 
Compelled to rely solely on their own talents for their success, 
they endeavored to compensate the want of external assist- 
ance by their superior cultivation. The consequence was, a 
greater amount of accomplished talent, public service in lit- 
erature, in policy and in law, among those who were the 
young Whig lawyers of this period, than has ever distin- 
guished any era of the Scotch bar; while among the Tories 
there was no man, except Sir Walter Scott, who has attained 
any marked distinction. 

The effort to enlighten and correct this state of opinion, 
though described in a very imperfect and desultory manner, 
is to us full of interest. One by one the strongholds of big- 
otry and error are approached, undermined, stormed and car- 
ried. It is a lesson which, in an hour of doubt, may well in- 
spire the reformer with persevering hope. ‘The movement 
begins when the prospect seems the least cheering; at a time 
when the thought of liberty is associated in the minds of all 
men with the black shadow of the French Revolution; at a 
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time when any popular agitation, with a view to reform, ex- 
poses the author to a prosecution for sedition, and when the 
registers of the court are yet damp with the bloody record of 
similar trials. One of the earliest and most important steps 
in this movement was the establishment of the Edinburgh 
Review, of which the first number was published on the 10th 
of October, 1802. It wasa brilliant and startling apparition 
upon the horizon of a darkened firmament. It was not only 
the first of its kind, but, previous to its appearance, there was 
no publication which made any pretensions to guide and en- 
lighten public opinion, nor did the literary talent exist to sup- 
port such a publication. When it appeared it received no 
published opposition, and no material aid, on public questions, 
from any person at that time in public life. The intellect of 
that age had been too long prostituted to a power jealous of 
independent thought, or too long circumscribed by the routine 
of professional and official habits, to possess the elastie vigor 
and originality essential to such an enterprise. Accordingly, 
the Edinburgh Review became almost exclusively the organ 
of Young Scotland. Jeffrey, Horner, Brougham, Sidney 
Smith, men below the age of thirty years, stepped forth as the 
leaders and teachers of their times, and invested the liberal 
cause with the attractions of learning, genius and eloquence. 
So much depended upon them, that it was a remark of the quiet 
and observant Playfair, that itseemed to him that the whole 
cause of independence in Scotland hung upon the characters 
and the exertions of about half a dozen young men in the 
Parliament House. 

The breaking out of the war in 1803, by engrossing the 
public mind with the terror of foreign invasion, was unfavor- 
able to the cause of internal reform. Yet, in one respect, it 
was productive of a great good. Edinburgh became, as it 
were, a camp, and continued so until the peace in 1814. The 
hearts of Whig and Tory beat in unison, with the same spirit 
of patriotism. Playfair, Brougham, Horner and Jeffrey, bore 
arms in the ranks with the bitterest Tories. Cockburn himself 
commanded a company of volunteers, and emulated the mili- 
tary enthusiasm of Walter Scott, who was the soul of a troop 
of cavalry. Men could not be so long cordially united in one 
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common cause, without losing a portion, at least, of their 
political prejudices. The Tory, who had seen his Whig com- 
rade as ardent as himself to meet the shock of foreign invasion, 
could no longer taunt him with being the enemy of his coun- 
try. In the midst of this state of things, in 1806, the Whigs 
were surprised to find themselves, by mere accident, in power. 
But they had barely time to propose, not to mature, measures 
of reform, when they were supplanted. Their brief adminis- 
tration was, however, not without its fruit. It encouraged 
the despondent hearts of the Whigs; it broke the spell of an 
uninterrupted Tory domination; and it gave impetus to a 
movement in favor of judicial reform, which finally gathered 
such momentum, that the Tories themselves were forced to 
yield to it. Meanwhile, the improvement in the tone of soci- 
ety became marked. The most inveterate intolerance could 
but do homage to the genius which, from the elevation of the 
Edinburgh Review, shed the light of liberal thought upon all 
questions of public interest. In all the walks of life, indivi- 
duals of the proscribed party were climbing to eminence by 
the force of their acknowledged intellectual superiority. To 
the young men of Scotland, chafing against the prevailing 
intolerance—but hourly warned that submission to it was 
essential for worldly success—their example was of incalcu- 
lable benefit. In the remotest villages of Scotland, the hearts 
of the oppressed liberals began to beat more freely, when they 
heard of the disenthralment of their more illustrious brethren 
of the metropolis, who had once been in a similar state of 
depression with themselves. We are told 


It is difficult to make a person, accustomed to modern civic fermentation, 
comprehend, or even betieve, the utter political inanition which then si- 
lenced and awed our largest towns. The class called citizens—that is, the 


tradesmen, shopkeepers and merchants—even in Edinburgh, did not exist 
politically. 


But the leaven of a higher self-respect had already lodged 
in individuals, and was gradually working through the whole 
mass. 

A meeting against West Indian slavery was held in Edin- 
burgh, in July, 1814. 
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Except for victories and charity, this was the first assembling of the people 
for a public object, that had occurred here for aboht twenty years; and if 
the termination of slavery in our West Indian colonies had been a purely 
political matter, it could not have been held in Edinburgh even in 1814. 


But a step had been taken, which revealed the effectiveness 
of popular assemblages as an agency in the formation of pub- 
lic opinion. Accordingly, two years afterwards, a meeting 
was held to petition Parliament against a tax. Next came 
the dinner in honor of Burns, long remembered as the first 
public dinner in which any of the Whigs of Edinburgh had 
spoken; and then the dinner given to Lord Erskine by the 
Whigs, upon the occasion of his visit to his native country in 
1820. The next year, the birthday of Fox was celebrated by 
a public dinner, at which over five hundred were present. 
Eloquent addresses were made by eminent Whigs; but the 
most marked feature of the meeting was a demonstration on 
the part of men who, till about this period, had shrunk from 
exposure—the ordinary trading citizens, some of whom spoke 
excellently. Thus, at length, freedom of speech and freedom 
of the press were vindicated. A new power, heretofore un- 
recognized in political affairs, the power of the middle classes, 
had been called into being, and had ranged itself on the side 
of reform. With this vantage-ground attained, the success of 
the Liberal cause could be no longer doubtful; and well might 
the dozen men who, twenty years before, had celebrated the 
birthday of Fox, under the insulting surveillance of the police, 
now congratulate themselves upon the triumph of their. prin- 
ciples. 

Only three years before, the first Whig newspaper, “The 
Scotsman,” had been established, and soon enjoyed a large 
circulation. How great had been the progress in a few years, 
may be estimated from the fact, that, in 1812, an itinerant 
lecturer, who advocated universal suffrage and annual Parlia- 
ments, could not induce the editor of any Edinburgh news- 
paper to give an account of his lectures, though he offered to 
pay for the same as for an advertisement, and though one of 
them admitted that he would have liked to publish their 
substance, but that he could not ruin his paper. Even 
the Tories now began to think there was need of active resist- 
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ance, other than that of merely legal or social coércion. To 
answer this purpose, Blackwood’s Magazine was started, and 
commenced a warfare of the most virulent personalities. It 
was not merely a conflict of principles, but also of interests. 
Men by whom office, power, and the perquisites of time- 
honored abuse, had long been regarded almost as their legiti- 
mate heritage, were battling in their defence. It was the 
cruel, rancorous and remorseless struggle of the vulture for 
the preservation of its prey. Their opponents might point to 
the positive and tangible evils against which their attacks were 
directed, and against which they appealed to the moral senti- 
ment of the community; but for the supporters of these evils 
to conduct the contest merely upon principle and reasoning, 
would have been to expose at once their own weakness. Their 
resort was, therefore, the favorite resort of the upholders of a 
bad cause—the impeachment of the motives and characters of 
their assailants. They warred with poisoned arrows. They 
were not even ashamed to make use of that worst of all pos- 
sible engine of calumny—a secret press—an irresponsible 
newspaper. Such a paper they established, which became the 
outlet for all the anonymous slander that the retainers of a 
once powerful, but now half-defeated party strove to pour out 
on their rising opponents. This malignant sheet was patron- 
ized even by the respectable portion of the party it disgraced. 
The Lord-Advocate of Scotland, and Sir Walter Scott, and 
other men of high rank, were signers of a bond for its sup- 
port, and chuckled with, its reputed contributors over its 
infamous slanders. ‘To such ignoble passions, may the spirit 
of party degrade the noblest minds. To prevent a duel be- 
tween Sir Walter Scott and a distinguished leader of the 
Whigs, who had suffered from its calumnies, this paper was 
finally suppressed. It died, but revived again in all its ancient 
acrimony, under another name. Sir Alexander Boswell, a 
leading Tory, who had for a short time been in Parliament, 
was detected as the author of a scurrilous, anonymous attack 
upon a Mr. James Stuart, and by him challenged and shot. 
The disclosures made, during the trials which grew out of this 
affair, of the character of the paper and of the men concerned 
in it, furnished for a long time the subject of party discussion 
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and even of Parliamentary inquiry, and, however discreditable 
to the offending party, eventuated in a very decided improve- 
ment in the tone of the political press. The emancipation of 
opinion became complete. It was no longer an insuperable 
objection to the aspirant for honor or office, that his political 
views were of a more popular cast than those of the dominant 
party. The Town Council of Edinburgh, even, had become 
so far affected by the atmosphere of free thought, which was 
expanding everywhere about them, as to invite Sir James 
Mackintosh, notwithstanding the open objection made to his 
political opinions, to the chair of moral philosophy. Jeffrey 
was elected Lord-Rector of the College of Glasgow, and Dean 
of the Faculty; and even a Whig lawyer was placed upon the 
court. Substantial reform, had already been made in the 
Scotch judiciary, and still greater reforms were in store; for 
at last the reward of this protracted struggle was at hand, 
by the accession of Karl Grey to the premiership of Great 
Britain. 

There are many other topics of interest in this volume, such 
as the progress of the fine arts; architectural improvements; 
institutions of charity and police; curious features in the civic 
life of Edinburgh; distinguished professional and literary 
characters, and singular old habits and observances; but 
treated, for the most part, in much too discontinuous and 
anecdotical a manner, to be made intelligible in any abridg- 
ment which we could conveniently give of them. ‘To those 
who are interested in these matters; we commend this book 
of Lord Cockburn, with the assurance that they will find him, 
if not a consummate literary artist, yet a very entertaining 
companion. 


—_——> > 
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Art. V.—NOTICES OF SCRIPTURE TRANSLATION 
IN THE CHINESE LANGD AGE. 


MIssIONARIES of the Romish Church have long been labor- 
ing to propagate their faith in the Chinese empire. They 
have written and published a great many books, some on 
science and some on religion; but it is not known that they 
have ever made any attempt to give to the Chinese the 
Scriptures. That they have translated portions of them, 
which they have used to some extent in their private instruc- 
tions is quite probable; but the writer is not aware that any 
such have come ta the light, except in the following instance. 

In the early part of the present century the British and 
Foreign Bible Society was informed that a manuscript version 
of the New Testament in the Chinese language was deposited 
in the British Museum. Upon this, the managers of that 
society were led to indulge an expectation that it might afford 
them the means of introducing the knowledge of divine truth 
into the Chinese empire. Their attention was, therefore, 
directed, in the first instance, to procure, from gentlemen 
conversant with the Chinese language, the most accurate 
information respecting the contents of the manuscript. Sir 
George Staunton, a gentleman who had resided some time in 
China, and who had paid considerable attention to its language 
and literature, was consulted in regard to the nature and character 
of this manuscript, and the practicability of circulating the Scrip- 
tures among the Chinese. These inquiries led to the following 
results :—First, that the Chinese manuscript in the British 
Museum contained a harmony of the Four Evangelists, the 
Acts of the Apostles, and all the Epistles of Paul, excepting 
that to the Hebrews. Secondly, that although the translation 
may be considered accurate, and in style of superior elegance 
to any known Chinese translation from European languages, 
it appears from the style and wording to have been made 
from the Vulgate, under the direction of the Jesuits. And 
thirdly, that the expense attending the printing of one 
6 
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thousand copies would be little less than two thousand and 
five hundred pounds; and for five thousand copies would 
exceed six thousand pounds. Under these circumstances, the 
society did not think it best to print the manuscript.* 


“ A copy of this manuscript,” says the writer in the Chinese Repository, 
already quoted, and whom we shall have frequent occasion to quote in the 
early part of this article, “is now lying before us. On one of its blank 
leaves, and in the hand-writing of Dr. Morrison, we find the following memo- 
randum : ‘ This transcript was made at the British Museum, in the close of 
the year 1805, on a manuscript, on the blank leaf of which was written as 
follows: ‘ Evangelia quatuor Sinice, MSS.’ This transcript was made at 
Canton in 1738 and 1739, by order of Mr. Hodgson, Jr., who says it has 
been collated with care, and found very correct. Given by him to Sir Hans 
Sloane, Bart., September, 1739.’ ‘This transcript was begun by a person 

Dr. Morrison himself] in the service of the London Missionary Society, and 
nished by a native Chinese.’ + 


This transcript, made at the British Museum in 1805, Mor- 
rison brought with him to China in 1807, and subsequently 
made it the basis of his translation of the New Testament. On 
his arrival in China, he turned his attention with great 
assiduity to the acquisition of the language, and to the per- 
formance of his duties as translator to the Hast India Com- 
pany’s Factory at Canton, to which office he was appointed in 
1808. But no attempt was made to publish any portion of 
the Scriptures till 1810, when having become sufficiently 
acquainted : 


with the Chinese language to satisfy himself that the translation of the 
Acts of the Apostles, which he brought out with him, would, if amended 
and revised, be useful, he accordingly made such corrections as he deemed 
necessary, and tried, what yet remained doubtful, the practicability of print- 
ing the Holy Seriptures. The attempt succeeded ; he thought an important 

oint was now gained, and having proved that it was practicable for persons 
in the service of the Missionary Society to print the sacred writings in China, 
he felt as if he could die more willingly than before.t 


An edition of one thousand copies was printed at a cost, we 
are told, of “more thar half-a-dollar per copy; the price at 


which the whole of the New Testament has since been 
printed.”§ 





* Chinese Repository, vol. iv., p. 251. First Report of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 

+ Chinese Repository, vol. iv., p. 252. 

{ Milne’s Retrospect. Memoirs of the Life and Labors of Robert Morrison, 
D.D., vol. i., p. 295. ; 

§ The reader may be interested in comparing these prices with some at the 
present day. Mr. Goddard's New Testament, in Chinese, is printed at Ningpo, in 
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The work thus commenced, receiving the approbation and 
patronage of the British and Foreign Bible Society, was now 
prosecuted as fast as the other duties of the translator would 
permit. The Gospel of Luke was printed in 1811; and at 
the close of 1813 the whole New Testament was finished and 
revised. On announcing the completion of the Chinese New 
Testament to the Bible Society, Dr. Morrison, under date of 
January 11th, 1844, thus writes: “I beg to inform the Society 
that the translation of the New Testament, carrying on at this 
place, into the Chinese language, has been completed, and I 
hourly expect the last sheet from the press.”* This first 
edition of the New Testament consisted of two thousand copies. 
It was printed in a large octavo size, at the cost of about 
$3,818, or about $1.91 per copy !+ 

The chief part of this edition of the New Testament having 
been distributed by Mr. Milne among the Chinese emigrants 
in the islands of the Indian Archipelago, it was resolved to 
print a new edition. The former edition had been printed in 
a large octavo size, in conformity to the most respectable 
editions of the Chinese classics. But this mode of printing 
was found to be very expensive, and the size of the volume 
proved a very serious obstacle to its general circulation. For 
these, and other reasons, it was resolved to print the second 
edition in a duodecimo size. The work was immediately 
commenced, and completed before the close ofthe year. The 
cutting of the blocks for this edition cost five hundred dollars; 
and the printing and binding were done at half-a-dollar a 
copy-t 

In the course of the year 1814, Dr. Morrison had translated 
the Book of Genesis, which was revised and printed in the 
early part of 1815, in a duodecimo size, to correspond with 
the late edition of the New Testament.§ ' 





‘ large octavo size, on superior paper, bound in silk, at thirteen cents per copy ; 
on common paper, bound in silk, at ten cents; on common paper, with paper 

covers, at seven cents; and the Acts of the Apostles, or any one of the 
Gospels, for one cent. This includes the expense of cutting the blocks; 

* China, its State and Prospects, p. 214; American Edition. Memoirs of 
Dr. Morrison, vol. i., p. 294. 

+ Ibid., p. 395. 

{ Life and Opinions of Dr. Milne, pp. 144-147, American Edition. 

§ Ibid., p. 156. 
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Dr. Morrison next turned his attention to the translation of 
the book of Psalms. Concerning this and other matters relat- 
ing to the progress and prospects of Scripture translation at 
that time, in a letter to the Secretary of the Bible Society, 
dated June 8th, 1816, he thus speaks : 


I am now engaged in translating the book of Psalms. Should I not 
accompany Lord Amherst to Pekin, I shall, I trust, be able to finish that 
very edifying portion of Scripture this year. My colleague, Mr. Milne, at 
Malacca, has nearly completed the book of Deuteronomy. We shall, of 
course, avail ourselves of all criticisms which mzy reach us, and also compare 
our translation with others which have been made, or which may hereafter 
be published. I sincerely wish that every laborer may have his due share of 
the approbation of good men now, and of posterity. An Italian clergyman, 
of the Romish Church, and agent for the missionaries at Pekin, has 
liberally favored me with a translation of the Gospels, with notes, in manu- 
script, by a missionary still living at Pekin. The Romish missionaries 
have in China printed many books on the Christian religion, in which there 
is much excellent matter ; but they have never seen it right to print the 
Scriptures.* 


In the previous year, 1815, it had been resolved, that as 
Dr. Morrison’s engagements with his Chinese Dictionary, etc., 
did not admit of his giving undivided attention to translation, 
his colleague, Mr. Milne, should engage in translating some 
parts of the Old Testament—thus uniting their labors till the 
whole version should be completed.t Shortly after this, Mr. 
Milne proceeded to Malacca to establish a mission, print the 
Scriptures, and carry on other necessary operations, which it 
was either difficult or impossible to do at Canton. Dr. Mor- 
rison left Macao on the 7th of July, 1816, and accompanied 
Lord Amherst in his embassy to the court of Pekin.t 

Shortly after Dr. Morrison’s return from Pekin, writing to 
the Secretary of the Bible Society, he remarks: 


I am anxious to carry on my translations of the Old Testament. It has 
struck me, in passing through China, how exceedingly well adapted the Old 
Testament is to be put into the hands of idolaters. In almost every page 
idolatry is directly or indirectly condemned. . . . . The £1000 now drawn, is 
in reserve for the expenses of the coming year, 1818, during which, Mr. 
Milne and I hope to finish a translation of the whole Bible. He has com- 
pleted Deuteronomy and Joshua. The Book of Genesis has been printed 
some time. I have made a first draught of the Book of Exodus, and the 





* Report of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 1817, p.15. Chinese 
Repository, vol. iv., p. 259. 

t Life and Opinions of Dr. Milne, p. 165. 

¢ Chinese Repository, vol iv., p. 259. 
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Book of Ruth. The Psalms I have finished, and they are now in press. The 
Book of Isaiah is now about one-half translated. When we have rendered 
the whole Scriptures, it is the wish of Mr. Milne and myself to meet to- 
gether, and subject the Old Testament and the New to a careful revision. 
We shall then be able to remove any errors or incongruities which may have 
arisen from the translations having been made at different times, and in de- 
tached parts.* 


Dr. Milne visited China in the early part of 1818. During 
his stay, the translation which he had made of Deuteronomy 
and Joshua was examined by Dr. Morrison, and, after some 
corrections, approved, and resolution taken that it be printed. 
They also divided between them the remaining books of the 
Old Testament, wishing, if possible, to complete the transla- 
tion of the whole within the year 1818. Dr. Morrison yield- 
ed the first choice to his fellow-laborer, who fixed on the re- 
maining part of the historical books, from Ruth forward to 
the Book of Psalms; judging them to be the easier, and better 
suited to his less extensive knowledge of the language. The 
books from Genesis to Deuteronomy, and from the Psalms 
forward to Malachi inclusive, fell to the share of Dr. Morrison. 
It was further determined that if they lived to complete the 
work, some subsequent arrangement should be made for their 
meeting together in order to revise the whole Scriptures, and 
publish them in what should then appear to be the most con- 
venient form.t After a short stay in China, Dr. Milne re- 
turned to Malacca, where he arrived on the 17th of February, 
1818. 7 

In China, the translation of Exodus and Malachi was finish- 
ed this year by Dr. Morrison, and good progress made with 
other parts of the sacred volume.§ In Malacca, the work of 
translation was a good deal hindered by a variety of other 
labors. Both the books of Samuel, however, together with 
the two books of Kings, were translated. In the spring of 
1819, Dr. Morrison had completed the translation of the Books 
of Isaiah, Hosea, Amos, Micah, Obadiah, Jonah, Nahum, 
Haggai, Zephaniah, Habakkuk, and Zechariah. These were 





* Report of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 1818. Chinese Reposit- 
ory, vol. iv., p. 259. Memoirs of Dr. Morrison, vol. i., pp. 472, 479, 480. 
t Life and Opinions of Dr. Milne, pp. 255, 256. 
t Life and Opinions of Dr. Milne, p. 256. 
§ Ibid., p. 260. Report of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 1819. 
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all sent to Malacca ready for the press. Thus the translation 
advanced till the whole was completed, on the 25th of No- 
vember, 1819. It was not, however, till May, 1828, that the 
entire Bible was printed, a work which Dr. Milne did not live 
to see completed.* 

With this brief account of the origin, progress, and com- 
pletion of the Chinese version of the Scriptures made by Drs. 
Morrison and Milne, we leave it for the present, and turn to 
trace the history of another version. 

In the year 1805 the British and Foreign Bible Society 
addressed a letter to Mr. Vaney, a gentleman residing in Cal- 
cutta, wishing him in connection with the Rev. Messrs. Brown 
and Buchanan, and the Rev. Messrs. Marshman, Ward, and 
Carey, to form a committee to co-operate with them in trans- 
lating and publishing the Scriptures in the languages of the 
Kast. In consequence of this, Mr. Marshman drew up a 
memorial, which was much approved, showing the practica- 
bility of the work, and recommending the following lan- 
guages, viz.: Sanscrit, Bengali, Hindostani, Mahratta, Oorea, 
Telinga, Kurnata, Guzzeratti, Persian, Bootan, Thibetan, As- 
samese, Burman, Chinese, and Malayan.t 

In the second Annual Report of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, 1806, it is stated: 


That a commencement has been made in Bengal in translating the Scrip- 
tures into the Chinese language, with advantages unattainable in this coun- 
try. This information is given upon the authority of the Rev. Claudius 
Buchanan, one of the chaplains of the Presidency of Fort William, in Cal- 
cutta ; and from the date annexed to the dedication of his Memoir, it ap- 
pears that in March of the preceding year, the Book of Genesis and the Gos- 
pel of Matthew were in course of translation, and some chapters of each had 
already been printed.} 


It is not stated by whom the commencement had been 
made. But from 2 letter dated Calcutta, September 13th, 
1806, from the Rev. D. Brown, provost of the College of 
Fort William, we should naturally infer that this honor is 





® Life and Opinions of Dr. Milne, pp. 260, 261. Milne’s Retrospect, p. 289. 
Chinese Repository, vol. iv., p. 260. 

t Memoir of Dr. Carey, pp. 319, 320, Am Ed. 
¢ Chinese Repository, vol. iv., p. 252. 
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due to Mr. Lassar, an Armenian gentleman, and Professor of 
Chinese in the College. He says: 


Mr. Professor Lassar has sent me three Chinese specimens, with a letter 
in the same language, the work of his own head and hand. As the above 
little specimens are the hasty productions of this morning, I do not recom- 
mend them to severe criticism; but Mr. Lassar is a thorough Chinese 
scholar and will do the great work of translating the Scriptures into that 
language, if it pleases God to spare his life five or six years.* 


Mr. Brown, writing again to the Bible Society, under date 
of April 28th, 1808, says: 


You will wish to know what advances have been made in the Chinese 
language. I enclose a copy of the last examination which attracted the 
attention of Lord Minto, who noticed it in his college speech. You will find 
it in the book which accompanies this letter. I also send the first sheet that 
has passed through the Chinese press. It is printed in the same manner as 
the works of Confucius. The chintz pattern makers cut the characters with 
expedition and accuracy, and at a small expense. From these stereo-blocks 
thousands of impressions may be thrown off at a trifling cost.t 


To whomever the incipient efforts of Scripture translation 
in the Chinese language in Bengal are due, it is evident that 
the work very soon fell into the hands of Dr. Marshman, of 
the Serampore Baptist Mission. Nor does the evidence of this 
rest upon questionable authority. Dr. Carey says, in one of 
his letters, dated Dec. 31st, 1805, a short time after the date 
of Dr. Marshman’s memorial referred to above, ‘‘ We are now 
engaged in translating and printing the Bible in seven lan- 
guages, and expect to begin it in six more in a little time.”{ 
In these the Chinese was undoubtedly included, as he dis- 
tinctly states, only two years later, that the Chinese was one 
of the languages into which they were translating and printing 
the Scriptures.§ 


In August, 1811, the translation of the whole of the New Testament was 
completed; Matthew and Mark printed; the other Gospels were in the 
press, and the Pentateuch was translated to the fourth chapter of Numbers. || 





* Report of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 1807, p. 154. Chinese 
Repository, vol. iv., p. 252. 

t Report of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 1809, p. 244. Chinese 
Repository, vol. iv., p. 253. 

t Memoir of Dr. Carey, p. 322. 

§ Memoir of Dr. Carey, p. 335. 

|| Chinese Repository, vol. iv., p. 253. Report of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, 1812, p. 316. 
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Carey, Marshman, and Ward, writing to the Bible Society 
under date of August 31st, 1812, say : 


In the Chinese we have advanced from the beginning of Numbers to the 
First Book of Samuel. . . . Weare also revising, the third time, the 
Gospel of John in Chinese,with a view to its being printed with movable types, 
by which we have reason to believe we shall ultimately be able to excel the 


Chinese themselves, in beauty of printing, while the expense will be reduced 
almost beyond belief.* ‘ 


The same gentlemen, writing in 1814, say: 


We have now to add that the better half of the Old Testament is trans- 
lated, and we have this year been diligently employed in making prepara- 
tions for printing both the New and Old Testaments with movable metallic 
types.t 

In a letter dated January ist, 1822, Drs. Carey and Marsh- 
man, speaking of the liberality of the Bible Society, say: 


It has led to the translating and printing of the whole Bible in Bengalee, 
in the Sanscrit, the Hindostanee, the Orissa, the Mahratta and the Chznese, 
of which latter only Chronicles, and the minor historical books, remain to be 
printed at the press. In 1824 the Committee of the Bible Society say in 
their annual report : “ At your last anniversary, held May 7th, 1823, a copy 
of the entire Bible, in the Chinese language, was laid upon the table by the 
eldest son of the Rev. Dr. Marshman.” And the Committee add, in the 
same paragraph : “ Let it, however, be recorded with gratitude, that during 
the year now passed, another version of the entire Bible, in the same lan- 
guage, has been added to the former, by the labors of the late Dr. Morrison 
at Canton, and his late valuable colleague, the Rev. Dr. Milne.” t 


We have now briefly traced the origin, progress, and com- 
pletion of thé two pioneer versions of the Chinese Scriptures. 
And here, perhaps, we might leave them, and pursue the 
thread of our narrative in regard to others by which they have 
been succeeded. But the fact that they have failed to answer 
fully the expectations at first raised in regard to them, together 
with the circumstance, that imputations of an unworthy char- 
acter have been cast upon them, has led us to desire to place 
them more fully before the mind of the reader, and to furnish 
him with the means, so far as they are within our reach, of 
viewing and estimating them in their proper light. If we 





* Chinese Repository, vol. iv., p. 253. Report of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, 1813. . 

¢ Chinese Repository, vol. iv., p. 253. Report of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, 1815. ae 4 

{ Chinese Repository, vol. iv., p. 256. Report of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, 1824. 
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shall succeed to any extent in the accomplishment of this ob- 
ject, the reader, we are sure, will thank us for our labor, 
though he may feel that we ought to thank him for his pa- 
tience. 

Our first remark will relate to their claim for originality. 
The reader may not be ignorant of the fact that upon this 
point both these versions have been assailed. Morrison has 
been accused of plundering the Jesuits, and Marshman has 
been. accused of plundering Morrison and others. This charge, 
we believe, so far as it concerns Dr. Morrison, is chiefly to be 
credited to the account of the Jesuits, though it seems to be 
attributed also—we do not know how justly—to Dr. Marsh- 
man and his coadjutors at Serampore. ‘That the Jesuits should 
prefer charges of this kind against a Protestant missionary is 
too much in accordance with their acknowledged character to 
be the occasion of much surprise. But we do not see how 
any one, who has the heart of an honest man in his own 
bosom, and who knows from personal consciousness that there 
is such a thing as human integrity, can believe that Dr. Marsh- 
man, or any of his venerable colleagues, could be guilty of wil- 
fully traducing the character of any man, much less that of 
Dr. Morrison, which there is every reason to believe they held 
in high respect. Dr. Marshman may have had erroneous 
opinions of the manner and character of Dr. Morrison’s Chi- 
nese labors; and under the influence of irritating remarks, of 
which it is likely there was no want, he may have expressed 
these opinions in strong and unjustifiable language. This is 
an error into which the best of men have fallen, and it is no 
marvel if Dr. Marshman has shared a similar fate. 

But whatever may have been the opinions entertained or 
expressed by Dr. Marshman, in regard to the manner and 
character of Dr. Morrison’s translation, we think they should 
not be allowed a particle of weight in fixing suspicion upon 
his moral character. In matters of judgment, we may be al- 
lowed to question the infallibility of the former; but in mat- 
ters of consciousness, we cannot question the integrity of the 
latter. His own testimony, therefore, should be received as 
ultimate upon this point. And now let us see what his testi- 
mony is. 
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In a communication addressed to the Bible Society, dated 
January 11th, 1814, announcing the completion of the New 
Testament, he says: 


_ I beg to inform the Society, that the translation of the New Testament 
into Chinese has been completed, and I hourly expect the last sheet from the 
press. . . . The Gospels, the closing Epistles, and the Book of Revela- 
tion, are entirely _ own translating. The middle part of the volume is 
founded on the work of some unknown individual, whose pious labors were 
deposited in the British Museum. I took the liberty of altering and supply- 
ing what appeared to me requisite; and I feel great pleasure in recording 
the benefit which I first derived from the labors of my unknown predecessor.* 


On the completion of the Old Testament, Nov. 25th, 1819, 
Dr. Morrison writes in a similar strain: 


By the mercy of God, an entire version of the books of the Old and New 
Testaments, into the Chinese language, was this day brought to a conclu- 
sion. On the 12th instant, Mr. Milne finished a translation of the Book of 
Job, which, together with the historical books of the Old Testament, he 
selected for his share of the work.. The books that were wholly my own 
translation are these. 


He then enumerates all the books of the Old Testament, ex- 
cepting those just mentioned, as assigned to Dr. Milne, and all 
the books of the New, excepting from Acts to Philemon, in- 
clusive, and then adds: 


The other books of the New Testament I edited, with such alterations as, 
in my conscience, and with the degree of knowledge of the Chinese language 
which I then possessed, I thought necessary. I added the verses according 
to the English Testament, in a form which had not been devised in Chinese 
before, and which, without breaking the text into parts, answers well the 

urpose of reference. I always stated explicitly to you that the Chinese 

{S. in the British Museum, a copy of which, under the Missionary Society’s 
care, I procured, was the foundation of the New Testament in Chinese, 
which I completed and edited. 

The first volume, viz., the Acts of the Apostles, which I printed as an 
essay of what could be done from the above-named MS., written by some- 
pious missionary of the Romish Church, was burnt by a native Roman 
Catholic of some education in this country, because he thought the transla- 
tion mine, and heretical. Another person from England, who was acquainted 
in a degree with Chinese, and who supposed that the Testament was wholly 
mine, said it would have been desirable that the translation should have 
been done by a Roman Catholic missionary ; and a third person, [this refer- 
ence is probably to Dr. Marshman,] in a different part of the world, has 
condemned me because so much of the MS. remains. Had it been my wish to 
make the whole translation appear as originally my own, I could have altered 
much more, with as little trouble as I took to decide on retaining what I 
did ; but that was not my object, nor is it the object of your society to enter 
into the question, by whom the Bible is rendered into the languages of man- 





* Memoir of Dr. Morrison, vol. i., pp. 394, 395. 
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kind, but in what manner, and to aid in publishing the best versions that 
can be procured. 

When traduced, either by those who undervalue divine revelation, and 
“not daring to avow their principles, complain of the inaccuracy of transla- 
tions,” or, “on the other side,” by opinionated men, who “give liking to 
nothing but what is framed by themselves,” I can “ rest secure—supported 
within by the truth and innocency of a good conscience, having in this work 
walked in the ways of simplicity and integrity, as before the Lord.”* 


This, we think, to a candid mind, must be a sufficient refu- 
tation of all the charges of plagiarism preferred against Dr. 
Morrison’s version. It unquestionably possessed all the ori- 
ginality which he claimed for it. It is but just to remark 
here that these statements were made to the managers of the 
Bible Society, and not to Dr. Marshman, and that it is quite 
possible, or rather probable, that he supposed that Dr. Morri- 
son’s version of the New Testament pretended to be wholly 
and entirely original. And on this ground it was, of course, 
open to criticism. 

The accusers of Dr. Marshman are more numerous. <A few 
of them will be referred to; not for the purpose of exhibiting 
them in an unenviable light, but in order to show what we 
think is true, that they were prejudiced, and, therefore, incom- 
petent judges. The first to whom we shall refer is the Rev. 
Dr. Bogue, of Gosport, England. In a letter addressed to Dr. 
Morrison, dated July 8th, 1818, he says: 


I am sorry to find that the gentlemen at Serampore should have acted 
in the way they have done respecting your Grammar and translation. Mr. 
Milne gave me such an account of their translation as seems to render it evi- 
dent that it was taken from yours. Dr. M. has shown no delicacy on the 
subject. A letter of the bitterest spirit, I understand, has been sent by him 
to Kurope, and printed (not published) and handed about among the Bap- 
tists, reflecting on you with great severity. Such is the account given me 
by one who has seen it. My opinion is, that you should in a calm and manly 
manner vindicate yourself, and assert your claims to the translation, and ex- - 
pose all plagiarism. Their copying of your mistakes, and omitting what 
your engraver had omitted by mistake, is a sufficient proof of dishonesty, if 
there were none else. It is a justice you owe to yourself to state the subject 
fully and plainly before the Christian world ; and it is proper that such un- 
fair dealing should be exposed. Let it be done, while with due force, yet 
with calmness and temper. 


It will be observed that these remarks of Dr. Bogue, so far 
as they relate to the plagiarism of Dr. Marshman’s version, 





* Memoir of Dr. Morrison, vol. ii., pp. 2-4. 
+ Memoir of Dr. Morrison, vol. i., pp. 496, 497 
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are based entirely upon the representations of Dr. Milne. 
Now without at all impeaching the integrity of this excellent 
man, we may yet maintain that he was a party concerned, 
and may be supposed to have been just as liable to err in his 
judgment of Dr. Marshman and his labors, as Dr. Marshman 
was to err in his judgment of Drs. Morrison and Milne, and 
their labors; and it would be just as proper to excuse him in 
his censures of them as it would be to excuse them in their 
censures of him. Dr. Milne, we believe, was a good man, and 
a useful missionary. He labored faithfully and successfully ; 
and God has given him a name of honor which we would be 
the last to wish to mar. It is but just, however, to remark 
that he was a man of very strong feelings, and one whose 
judgment they very much controlled. His language naturally 
partook of the .character of his feelings; so that both his 
praises and his censures were often unguarded and extreme. 
We might cite many instances in proof of the justice of this 
remark; but we will trouble the reader with but a single one, 
and that only because of its relation to the point in discussion. 
In reply to some inquiry of Dr. Morrison he says: “ Yes. 
To the best of my information, the chief part, if not the whole, 
of the Serampore Chinese version has been done by Lazart’s 
hands—ours by our own.” A man so confident in his opin- 
ions, and so sweeping in his statements, in so grave and difficult 
a matter as this, can hardly be regarded as a sound critic or a 
safe judge. 

The next accuser of Dr. Marshman to whom we shall refer 
is the Rev. Dr. Medhurst, of the same mission. In his work 
called China; its State and Prospects, page 208, American 
edition, we find the following paragraph: 


“Mr. Johannes Lassar (the Mr. Lazart referred to by Dr. Milne,) an Ar- 
menian gentleman, born and educated in Macao, had been appointed profes- 
sor of the Chinese language in the College of Fort William, in Calcutta, and 
engaged in the preparation of a version of the Scriptures from the Armenian 
into the Chinese. This production was distinguished more for its native 
style than for its accuracy ; indeed, it was hardly to be expected that a per- 
son ignorant of the original Scriptures, and destitute of Biblical learning, 
should be able to produce a version at once faithful and idiomatic.” 


The remark here made by Dr. Medhurst respecting Mr. 
Lassar’s having “engaged in the preparation of a version of 
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the Scriptures from the Armenian into Chinese” is not very 
clear. His language would seem to imply that the entire 
Scriptures had been translated into Chinese by that gentle- 
man. And from the fact that he mentions no other translation 
made in Bengal, it would seem that, in his opinion, the Chi- 
nese version of the Scriptures made at that place, and usually 
ascribed to Dr. Marshman, was not the work of Dr. Marsh- 
man, but of Mr. Lassar; and that this version was made not 
from the original Hebrew and Greek, but from the Armenian. 
We know of no other construction that can be put upon this 
language. But lest we should be thought to have wrongly 
interpreted this language of Dr. Medhurst, we will subjoin a 
remark or two of his found in other places. These, though 
they do not agree very well with the statement above, are to 
be regarded as of similar character, and taken with that, they 
may be compared to a company of false witnesses mutually 
contradicting and destroying each other. He says: 


Marshman, in his translation, has followed the Roman Catholic version, 
combined with Morrison’s, altering only a few synonymous words. 


Again, 


There exists a translation of the Gospel of Mark, made by Johannes Las- 
sar, at Serampore, and published before Marshman’s compilation appeared. 
(See his Inquiry into the Proper Mode of Rendering the Word of God into 
Chinese, 1848, p. 133.) 


It would be a comparatively easy task to show by a process 
of impeachment, that these statements, so far as they reflect 
upon the character and labors of Dr. Marshman, have their 
foundation in ignorance, prejudice, or a feeling still more at 
variance with the character of an ingenuous mind. But we 
prefer to let Dr. Marshman speak in his own defence; which 
we will do after introducing to the reader another of his accu- 
sers. This is Professor Kidd, of University College, London. 
Mr. Kidd, it will be recollected, was formerly a missionary of 
the London Missionary Society, stationed at Malacca. After 
his return to England, which we believe was in 1832, he was 
created Professor of the Chinese language and literature in the 
above named College. He is a gentleman of whom we have 
little knowledge, except as the author of a book on China, of 
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so little note that it may be regarded as having been “still- 
born upon the world,” and the writer of an Essay on the lite- 
rary labors of Dr. Morrison. In this latter production, which 
we can commend for its pedantry, if not for its learning, he 
has taken it upon him to attack Dr. Marshman and his Chi- 
nese version of the Scriptures. This attack is contained in 
that part of his Essay in which he attempts to defend the word 
used by Dr. Morrison for the rendering of Saif and its 
cognates. He was led to the discussion of this question, he 
tells us, from the fact that “some Anti-pedobaptists, partic- 
ularly the Rev. Spencer H. Cone, of New Yorks, in his speech 
before the Baptist Bible Society of that city, and the Rev. J. 
H. Hinton, of London, in his letter to Lord Bexley,” had “ de- 
nounced” Dr. Morrison’s translation in this respect as “ unfaith; 
ful” to the original. He first quotes the remarks of Dr. Cone 
at considerable length, and then comments upon them with 
much severity ;* after which he proceeds to show that Dr. 
Morrison’s term is right because Dr. Marshman’s is wrong, the 
proof of which is his own assertion. Having shown that Dr. 
Marshman’s ¢evm is wrong, he very naturally concludes that 
Dr. Marshman himself is wrong also, i. e., ignorant and dis- 
honest. And having arrived at this charitable conclusion, he 
adds another equally charitable, to wit, that the whole frater- 
nity are like him. Ofcourse it was no sin to denounce the 
Baptists as ignorant, bigoted, and dishonest; and if it were, it 
was quite atoned for by the circumstance that a couple of their 
number had complained of the impropriety of rendering 





* The remarks of Dr, Cone seem to have been founded on information re- 
ceived from a missionary, which was slightly inaccurate. It is stated that in 
Dr. Morrison’s version Bantifw and its cognates are rendered by Se-le. The 
statement should have been limited to the principal word Se, to wash, or wash- 
ing, the le, ceremony, being affixed when the expression is designed to be in 
the form of a noun instead of a verb. This mistake, however, does not at all 
affect the point of Dr. Cone’s remarks. Still it was unfortunate, as men of 
small, disingenuous minds take advantage of such things. We do not wish, 
however, to be understood as approving the remarks of Dr. Cone. We do not 
think there is sufficient reason for calling the version of Dr. Morrison ‘ cor- 
rupt.’’ It is unquestionably faulty in many respects, and Baptists have their 
reasons for thinking it is in this; but we know of no justifiable grounds for 
calling it ‘‘ corrupt,” unless they are such as would make all versions corrupt, 
and also the purest texts we have of the originals themselves. 
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Barrigw by a term meaning “to wash,” or “washing.” This 
certainly was a great offence; and we hope the reader will 
bear it in mind, and so be the more ready to excuse anything 
that may seem severe in our friend’s remarks, which are here 
introduced : 


In Mr. Hinton’s letter to Lord Bexley, on the translation of Barriga, 
the Committee of the Bible Society are blamed for not sanctioning the 
Baptist versions, while they have aided Dr. Morrison’s, in which Mr. H. 
says BamTiZw is rendered by a term denoting “to wash.” Without enter- 
ing into the merits of the entire case, I cannot but remark that Mr. Hinton’s 
animadversions on Dr. Morrison’s term for baptism appear to be peculiarly 
invidious, than which Tsan, in Dr. Marshman’s version, which was printed 
mostly, perhaps wholly, at the expense of the Bible Society, would have 
afforded much more reasonable ground of accusation, if any existed; it 
being not only the fruit of sectarian zeal, but utterly incongruous with the 
notions attached by any religious community to the ordinance of baptism. 
In Kanghe’s Lexicon, tsan is explained by the phrase, “to dip a thing in 
water ;” and united with peth, a pencil, as tsan peih, it signifies, “ to dip the 
point of a pencil in water ;” but it is never applied to persons. The very idea 
of one person dipping another, according to the sense conveyed by tsan, 
would be most absurd, not to say ridiculous, in the judgment of the Chinese. 
Still, such phrases occur in Dr. Marshman’s translation, as “John the 
dipper ;” “the administrator of dipping ;” “ was dipping ;” “ was dipped by 
John in the river Jordan.” The passage on which Mr. Cone so severely 
animadverts in the preceding extract (Luke iii. 16) is thus rendered by the 
Baptist brethren : “Then John answered the multitude, saying, I indeed dip 
you with* water, but there is one mightier than I who cometh, his shoes’ 
latchet I am not worthy to unloose, he shall dip you with the Holy Spirit 
and fire.” The particle e, “with,” is singularly infelicitous in connection 
with tsan, where there ought to be Juh, “into,” or perhaps Yu, “in,” &c., like 
the Greek: 3v, Dr. Marshman’s and Dr. Morrison’s translation of this verse 
so remarkably coincide, that, with the exception of tsan for se, and the un- 
important transposition of a word or two, an impartial observer would 
suppose the one to be copied verbatim from the other, especially as similar 
coincidences occur so frequently throughout the New Testament, as quite to 
preclude the idea of their being fortuitous.t 





* Query, Why does Mr. Kidd underscore the first. ‘‘ with” and not the 
second? Is there any more absurdity in dipping a person with water than 
with the Holy Spirit ? 

+ If the reader were acquainted with Chinese, and could examine and com- 
pare these versions for himself, he would see, we think, that there is no suffi- 
cient ground for the imputation here cast upon Dr. Marshman. The two 
versions, though resembling each other, as they naturally would where the 
construction is so simple, and the meaning so obvious, are yet sufficiently un- 
like to justify the supposition that they are quite independent. 

In regard to the infelicitous use of the particle ‘‘e,’’ it may be remarked, 
that it is used in its ordinary sense. Zsan may not be the best word which 
the Chinese language affords to express the idea intended by Dr. Marshman ; 
yet, having used it, there was no impropriety in using with it this particle, 
which, after all, comes as near perhaps to the original as any which the lan- 
guage affords. The word jwh, in this connection would have been inadmissi- 
ble, and yu, though it might have made better Chinese, would have been a 
translation of the original only on the supposition that the particle there ex- 
presses the relation of manner rather than of means, which Dr. Marshman 
may have doubted. 
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Now, since Dr. Morrison’s New Testament is the older version,* in 
which e, “ with,” connected with se is perfectly idiomatic, while Dr. Marsh- 
man unites e with tsan, contrary to usage, this solecism must have proceeded 
from reluctance on his part to forsake the guidance of his predecessor, even 
for a moment, save in the choice of a word for baptism. Numerous ex- 
amples might be brought to illustrate the identity of expression in the two 
versions, with the exception of a different pronoun or conjunction, or some 
other immaterial verbal alteration. Where, then, is the boasted superiority 
of the Baptists, to whom alone, according to Mr. Cone, it is given to under- 
stand the mind of God, and to translate it from the Greek? Their eminence 
as Chinese translators seems to consist, first, in appropriating other men’s 
versions without acknowledgment, and secondly, in decrying them as un- 
faithful, nay, even “ corrupt ;” because, forsooth, BarTigw has been rendered 
by a word, which signifies the application of water,t irrespective of the mode, 
to persons and things, rather than by one, like Dr. Marshman’s tsan, to which 
in such connection no Chinese scholar [like Mr. Kidd] can attach any 
rational or consistent idea. Is this the proof of their ability to teach ‘ the 
way of the Lord perfectly ?” 





© We do not know upon what authority Mr. Kidd makes this statement ; 
but presume it must have been upon a tradition current among the enemies 
of Dr. Marshman’s version. §$. W. Williams, LL.D., of Canton, in his book 
upon China, has fallen into a similar error.—See vol. ii., p. 328. The reader 
may be interested in comparing these statements with the following dates, 
which have been collected and collated with much care, from the published 
letters of the authors themselves : 


New TESTAMENT. 
Marshman’s. Morrison’s. 


Translation commenced : ; 1806 1810 
" completed . > ; 181i 1813 
Printing commenced ‘ - — 1808 1810 
e compleéted ‘ ° ‘ 1814 1814 
Oup TESTAMENT. 

Translation commenced _. ; 1811 1814 
nie completed before ; 1817 1819 
Printing commenced j ‘ 1814 1815 
ah completed ; . : 1822 1823 


+ Se, the term here referred to, does not signify ‘‘ the application of water ;’’ 
and if it did, we do not see wherein it would be a suitable term to translate 
Barricw, as that does not signify the application of water. It implies it, it is 
true, when used in a physical sense, but it does not signify it. Seis used 
either in a physical or metaphorical sense, and signifies to wash, to cleanse, as 
‘‘to wash the feet,’ ‘to cleanse the heart,” &. It is equivalent to the 


Greek ViTTTO, to wash, and is always used by Dr. Morrison to trinslate that 
word. It never, in any sense, means to immerse, to dip, to plunge, or the like, 


which Battigw generally does, ‘ even our enemies themselves being judges.” 


In what respects, then, are Barriga and se parallel? In none at all, we 
think, excepting on the supposition that the former sometimes means to wash. 
Whether this supposition is tenable or not we will leave it for others to dis- 
cuss. But we may, we think, with propriety ask whether, supposing the 
word to have such a meaning, it is sufficiently radical and common, even 
in its Hellenistic usage, where it is chiefly, if not exclusively sought to justify 
its invariable translation by the term which Dr. Morrison has used? We 
ought not, however, to say that Dr. Morrison has invariably translated 
BarTigw and its cognates by the term here referred to; because, when it 
does not ‘refer to the rite of baptism, he sometimes employs other terms. 
For instance, in Matt. xx. 22,25; and Mark x. 38, 39, he uses the very 
term now commonly employed by the Baptists to render Garrigw, 
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These remarks of Mr. Kidd, though forming but a small 
portion of the whole, are perhaps sufficient to acquaint the 
reader with the nature and the grounds of his attack upon 
Dr. Marshman. And as this was our chief object in intro- 
ducing them, we may now leave them to the reflection of the 
reader, and proceed to fulfil our promise of allowing Dr. 
Marshman to speak in his own defence. This testimony of 
Dr. Marshman is the more admissible, as it is not at all of a 
controversial character. It is a straightforward account of 
the manner in which he prosecuted his work of translation, 
written long before he dreamed of being arraigned before the 
public on the charge of plagiarism.* This account is given 
in a letter addressed to the Bible Society, dated November, 
1813. He says: 


* We acknowledge our indebtedness for the following note, furnished us by 
our friend and colleague, D. J. Macgowan, M.D. : 

The most definite of the charges of plagiarism against Dr. Marshman, and 
that which gave rise to all the others, has never been substantiated, although 
an easy matter were it well founded. It was manifestly a hasty recrimina- 
tion, provoked by some, it may be unmerited, severity, which the author of 
it had experienced from his Serampore brethren. Much might be adduced to 
show the great improbability of the charge, but, for brevity’s sake, it will 
suffice to remark, that four years before the worthy compeer of the venerable 
Morrison came to China, Dr. Marshman had translated one of the works of 
Confucius (Lun- Yu, 4to, pp. 725, Serampore, 1809), after some five years study 
of the Chinese language; and that, in 1814, he published his Grammar 
(Clavis Sinica, 4to, pp. 690). These works, despite their defects, show no 
mean scholarship. And if they do not prove that the author was competent 
to give the version of the Sacred Scriptures which he claims as his own, an 
impartial judge will at least admit, that he could hardly have been such a 
tyro as ignorantly to copy the typographical and other errors of the rival 
version. 

It is due, moreover, to the aspersed character of the erudite and excel- 
lent associate of Carey, to go further, and to add, that it were an easy matter 
to file bills of indictment which would put some of his detractors on the de- 
fence. The celebrated Sinologue, M. Callery, who, as Secrétaire interpréte 
de l' Empereur Francaise, lately published at Turin a Translation of the Book of 
Rites, charges Mr. Lay ‘‘ with stealing Dr. Marshman’s ideas’’—so Mr. Lay 
succinctly expresses it. In his Chinese as They Are, and in an elaborate article 
in the Chinese Repository, entitled ‘‘ A New Analysis of the Chinese Language,’ 
that gentleman, then agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society, pro- 
pounded philological views, based on the truly original and philosophical 
disquisition which forms the Introduction to the Clavis Sinica, entirely 
ignorant of the source whence the discoveries were derived! Marshman, 
though shelled and disparaged by countrymen, nevertheless finds men who, 
discarding religious or national antipathies, are ready, in the spirit of true 
scholarship, to award to him his due. M. Callery, in his Systema Phoneticum 
Scripturae Sinicae (2 vols., Macao, 1841), after having explained Marshman’s 
theory, says (pars. 2d, p. 22)—‘‘I wonder that a student dared to publish it in 
the Chinese Repository, 1838, page 255, as an invention of his own: que sunt 
Caesaris Caesari.’’ In his defence, Mr. Lay states, ‘‘ the fact of having seen it 
(the Clavis Sinica) entirely eseaped my memory!” He then, after the re- 
mark, that ‘‘ it is nothing new in the history of letters for one man to discover 
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The first step, as I have told you, taken in the translation, is that of Mr. 
Lassar’s sitting down at my elbow, (where he sits from month to month, and 
year to year,) and translating from the English, assisted by his knowledge of 
the Armenian. For a long time he and I read over the assigned portion to- 

ether, nen to his beginning it, till he found it unnecessary ; he now, there- 
ore, only consults me respecting particular words and phrases. In due time 
follows the correcting, verse by verse ; when with Griesbach in my hand, I 
read over every verse in Chinese, and suggest my doubts relative to the force 
of particular characters, rejecting some and suggesting others. When a 
whole chapter is thus done, which sometimes takes three or four hours, I give 
him the Chinese, and read Griesbach into English, very slowly and distinctly, 
he the meanwhile keeping his eye on the Chinese version. It is then copied 
fairly and sometimes—that is, when any doubt remains—it is examined thus 
a second time, and even a third. It then goes to press, and here it undergoes 
a fresh ordeal. A double page being set up with our movable metallic types, 
I then read it over with another Chinese assistant, who is ignorant of Eng- 
lish. He suggests such alterations as may seem necessary to render the lan- 
guage perfectly clear. It is then corrected, and a clean proof given—or two 
or three, if they be required—to be read by different persons. ‘T'his done, I 
sit down alone and read it, comparing it with Griesbach again, and occasion- 
ally consulting all the helps I have. This is to me the ‘closest examination 
ofall. Here, as I have two Latin Chinese dictionaries by me, I make it a 

oint to examine them for every character, of the meaning of which I do not 
eel quite certain ; and to assist me herein the more effectuaily, I have a book 
ty me, wherein I write down the meaning of every character I examine. 

here, as I have told you, are seldom more than twenty, and sometimes 
not so many. In reading the original in Griesbach, 1 deviate a little 
from my first method. I then read verse by verse ; now I read a small por- 
tion of the original, perhaps five or six verses at one time, and then the same 
portion in Chinese, that I may view the force and connection to greater ad- 
vantage ; this I find profitable. Having written in the margin of the sheet 
every alteration my mind suggests, and everything that seems a discrepancy, 
I then consult Mr. Lassar and the Chinese assistant together; sitting with 
them till every query be solved, and every discrepancy adjusted. This done 
another clean proof is given, which, when read, I give to my son John, that 
he may examine for himself, as his knowledge of the Chinese idiom is per- 
haps greater than mine. When he has satisfied himself respecting it, an- 
other clean proof is given, and then I give one to my Chinese assistant, and 
one to Mr. Lassar, that they may each point out separately what they dis- 
like. When this is done, I compare it with Griesbach for the last time, to 
see if anything has escaped us all. I then, in another clean proof, desire 
the Chinese assistant to add the stops, according to his idea of the meaning ; 
these I then examine, and if his idea of the stops agrees with mine, send it to 
the press. When on the press, a clean proof is brought to me, which I first 

ive to the Chinese assistant to see if all be right, then to Mr. Lassar, and 

tly, read it myself, and order it to be struck off. 

Thus, you see, that after the translation has been corrected for the press, 
we still have, generally, ten or twelve proofs of every sheet, vefore we suffer 
it to be printed off. You may, perhaps, think it strange that this should 
be necessary, and that two or three revisions, at most, do not complete the 





what some other person had found out before him,” proceeds to show what his 
own claims to originality really are, and somewhat ungracefully says, ‘‘ I am 
sorry that Dr. Marshman was not mentioned when I announced my system.” — 
(Chinese Repository, vol. 12, p. 25). The reader will not be surprised to learn 
that this lame apology brought a sarcastic rejoinder from the unprejudiced 
Frenchman. ‘ 
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corrections. It must be remembered, however, that these frequent revisions 
involve the judgment of four different persons—Mr. Lassar, the Chinese as- 
sistant, myself, and my son—each of whom judges independently of the other 
three ; and I am of opinion, that beyond two or three revisions of the same 
copy, there can be little advantage gained; the same ideas will arise the 
fourth time which arose the third, or even the second, and thus the need of cor- 
rection does not appear. But when a corrected proof is given for examina- 
tion, the former chain of ideas is broken, and a new object for criticism is 
eam I recollect Dr. Beattie’s observing, that he could never judge of 
is own style till he saw it in print. Itis probable, that you yourself have 
observed a sermon, when printed, appears very differently in certain passages 
from what it did while in manuscript. 

By means of this severe scrutiny, I cannot but hope that a faithful version 
of the Holy Scriptures, in the Chinese language, will at length be produced.* 

From the statements now made, we think it must be evi- 
dent to every unprejudiced mind, that the imputations cast 
upon Dr. Marshman and his translation of the Scriptures, are 
entirely without foundation; that so far from desiring to ap- 
propriate other men’s labors without acknowledgment, he has 
even declined to appropriate in this manner, what he certainly - 
might have done without censure, the labors of his own assist- 
ants. How many of those who have condescended to be his 
detractors, can claim for themselves, in matters of this kind, 
an equal degree of honesty and generosity ? 

Our second and last remark in regard to these two versions, 
relates to their internal character. This is an important sub- 
ject, and one which opens a wide and interesting field for 
criticism. We do not, however, propose to enter this field in 
the character of a critic. We shall have but few remarks to 
make in this connection; and those few we make only in or- 
der to furnish a general view of the principles upon which 
these versions seem to have been: prepared, and the charac- 
ter which they have been generally supposed to sustain. 

There are two simple, yet very important rules, which it 
seems to us should be adopted and steadily adhered to by 
every translator of the Holy Scriptures. The first is, to 
translate not from a translation, however excellent it may be 
allowed to be, but directly and exclusively from the original 
tongues. The second is, to endeavor to make his translation 
express not the views of a sect or party, but the meaning, 





_* Chinese Repository, vol. iv., pp. 258-255. Report of the British and For- 
eign Bible reels: 1815. ; 
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and nothing but the meaning of the original text. To our 
own mind these principles seem so fundamental, and so essen- 
tial to a faithful translation, that we can hardly conceive it 
possible for one to exist where, either from design or neglect, 
they have been disregarded. Perhaps, however, some excep- 
tion should be made in favor of the first rule mentioned. A 
person, we can conceive, might be placed under circumstances 
where he should feel called upon to undertake the work of 
translating the Scriptures, and who might have many im- 
portant qualifications and facilities for such a work, who 
should yet be too unacquainted with Greek and Hebrew to 
allow him to translate from those languages. If now, under 
these circumstances, the translator should strive to the utmost 
of his ability to express the meaning of the Holy Spirit, as it 
is conveyed to him in the best translation to which he has 
access, can his work be called unfaithful? It might be very 
imperfect, and we think it necessarily would be; but we are 
not sure that it could be called unfaithful. Certainly it could 
not, if that term conveys the idea of moral delinquency on 
the part of the author—that he has, either from design or neg- 
lect, failed to make his work as perfect as possible. We 
think, however, that the cases would be rare, if indeed they 
should ever occur, in which a person, unacquainted with the 
original, and with the literature and exegesis of the Bible, 
would be called to the responsible work of its translation. 
And for a person possessing these advantages, and yet not 
availing himself of them, we know of no excuse. 

From the account which Dr. Marshman has given of his 
manner of translating, it is very evident that he fully adopted 
and rigidly adhered to the principles just stated. He tells us, 
jndeed, in language stronger than positive assertion, that his 
translation was made from the original. That he derived as- 
sistance from versions is a matter of course, and one which 
he fully acknowledges; but his text book is constantly 
“Griesbach.” It is understood, of course, that at this time 
he was laboring on the New Testament. He seems, more- 
over, to have labored with untiring diligence to convey in his 
translation, as fully and as clearly as he was able, the meaning 
of the inspired text. To what extent he succeeded in this 
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there may be grounds for difference of opinion ; but there is 
not the least evidence afforded, in the character and conduct 
of the man, or in the work which he has left us, that he ever, 
in a single instance, knowingly departed from this high and 
noble principle. To assert, therefore, that his work, or any 
portion of it, was the result of sectarian zeal, can be regarded 
only in the light of calumny. There may be instances where 
he has failed to understand the meaning of the original ; and 
there may be instances, also, where either through the inca- 
pacity of the Chinese language or his imperfect knowledge of 
it, he has failed to convey the meaning intended; but there 
is no instance which militates against the belief that he was 
a man who loved the truth, and that he endeavored, to the 
utmost of his ability, to convey it to his fellow men just as 
he believed God had given it to him. 

The character of Dr. Marshman’s translation has been as- 
sailed, we believe, only by its enemies. Those who have 
spoken of it in the spirit of candor have always found more to 
commend than to censure. In point of fidelity it is not at all 
inferior to its cotemporary; while in point of perspicuity it 
is believed to have the advantage. In this latter respect, 
however, itis by no means faultless. Passages constantly occur 
in which the sense is more or less obscured, sometimes by too 
many and sometimes by too few, but oftener by wrongly se- 
lected and badly collocated terms. These, however, are faults 
necessarily incident to all first translations; and though nu- 
merous in this, yet when compared with the difficulties to be 
overcome, we believe they will be found to be as few as could 
reasonably be expected. 

In regard to the principles and character of the translation 
prepared by Drs. Morrison and Milne, as it is but just, so it 
is presumed it will be the most satisfactory, to hear the trans- 
lators speak for themselves. Dr. Morrison, in his letter to the 
British and Foreign Bible Soeiety, dated November 25th, 
1819, to which we have already referred, thus remarks:* 





* We quote these remarks from an abridgment of Dr. Morrison’s letter as 
published in ‘‘ Medhurst’s China, its State and Prospects,’ p. 218, American 
edition. The original letter is found in his Memoir. 
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As to the opinions which natives may give of the work, the following 
things should also be considered. China possesses much ancient literature, 
which has, for many centuries, been the constant study of the learned, who 
have wrought up the language to a high degree of elegant conciseness and 
classical allusion. In consequence of this, they are extremely fastidious in 
respect of style, and loathe whatever is not classical Chinese. The “ vulgar 
talk” of the Chinese, which the literati despise, does not mean, “ low, vulgar 
expressions,” but common language, in distinction from an elevated, classical 
and recondite style, intelligible only to persons of education. The learned 
of China think that every respectable book ought to be written in a sort of 
Latin, not in the vulgar tongue. Choo-foo-tsze, indeed, departed from this 
practice in his Philosophical Essays, for new ideas cannot be communicated 
so well as by the simplest language. To put the book of God into such a 
language, either out of compliment to the learned, or to exhibit one’s own 
classical attainments, seems to be acting over again the usage of the Egyp- 
tian priests, who expressed their doctrines by hieroglyphics, intelligible only 
to the initiated ; or as other priests did, in the Rhemish translation, who in- 
troduced so many difficult expressions that they contrived to render it unin- 
telligible to the common people. 


These remarks of Dr. Morrison, very apposite in some re- 
spects, should yet, we think, be received with some modifica- 
tion. It will readily be acknowledged that the Chinese liter- 
ati are over fastidious and very fond of a style of writing too 
concise and ornate to be adopted in the translation of the 
Sacred Scriptures; but to say that they “‘loathe whatever is 
not classical”—if by classical is meant the style just men- 
tioned—is bringing against them a charge which it would be 
difficult to sustain against the fact familiar to every Chinese 
scholar, that many of their most popular and most admired 
books are written in a very free and easy style. If we may 
be allowed to speak from our own observation, the objection 
which the Chinese are constantly bringing against our books, 
is not that they are written in a style too free and easy, but 
in a style that is stiff, unidiomatic, and obscure. They are, 
moreover, frequently filled with local phrases and colloquial 
expressions, which, though they may be admissible in the 
places where they are written, they may not be everywhere, 
and they can nowhere be admired or approved by a Chinese 
scholar. Now we think it must be admitted that there are 
real faults, faults which we ourselves, were we as able to ap- 
preciate them, would condemn as readily and as severely as 
they. 

The remarks of Dr. Morrison would seem to imply that the 
learned of China are still accustomed to write in the style of 
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their ancient classics, and regard all books vulgar that in any 
way depart from their models. But this is by no means the 
case. The Chinese, though they greatly venerate their ancient 
classics, and regard them as the ne plus ultra of all beneath 
the skies, are not yet so supremely foolish as to suppose that 
their style is adapted to their present use, and would no more 
think of adopting it in their ordinary writing than we would 
that of Young’s Night Thoughts, or Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
The most of the commentaries on their classics, and which are 
almost as much admired as the texts themselves, are written 
in a free and easy style. The so-called Sacred Commands, or 
rather the commentary on them, is written in a style still 
more free and familiar. The History of the Three States, an 
historical romance, a book universally admired, and which has 
done more perhaps to mould the modern literature of China 
than any other book in the language, is also written in a free 
and simple style. Indeed this is the prevailing style of history, 
fiction and the great mass of Chinese literature written since 
the days of Choo-foo-tsze, who flourished in the early part of 
the twelfth century. But Dr. Morrison adds: 


The duty of a translator is first to comprehend the sense and feel the 

irit of the original; and then express it faithfully, perspicuously, idioma- 
tically and, if he can, elegantly. For the first a Christian student will be 
more competent than a heathen translator ; for the second, one who trans- 
lates into his mother tongue, will excel. I think the first to be most impor- 
tant; for no elegance of composition can atone for a mistake of the meaning; 
whereas uncouthness of style destroys not the sense. By this I mean thata 
less pure and idiomatic translation, made by a Christian missionary, is better 
than a translation made by the most accomplished pagan scholar. Any of 
-the Chinese I have ever seen, would slur the work over in any way, or affect 
to amend the sense of the original, when it did not comport with their pre- 
vious opinions. 


It is not presumed that pagans, uninstructed in the Christian 
religion, would be able either to understand the meaning of 
the Scriptures, or feel the force of the principles which 
should guide in the translation of them. Nor is it to be pre- 
sumed that any translator would be willing to commit such a 
work to such persons. But educated men, although pagans, 
are capable of understanding their own language, and are, 
therefore, able to render to the Christian translator very great 
and valuable service — a service of which we presume most 
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would wish to avail themselves, and which few would affect 
to despise. 


In my translation I have studied fidelity, perspicuity and simplicity. I 
have preferred common words to classical ones, and would rather be deemed 
inelegant than hard to be understood. To the task I-have brought patient 
endurance of labor, and seclusion from society, a calm.and unprejudiced 
judgment, and, I hope, an accurate mode of thinking, with a reverential 
sense of the awful responsibility of misinterpreting God’s word. 


That Dr. Morrison commenced and prosecuted his work of 
translating the Scriptures with the fixed and unalterable pur- 
pose to be “faithful, perspicuous and simple,” no one, we 
think, will doubt, who knows anything of his character, or 
who has read his translation. But in regard to how far he 
succeeded, the general opinion now entertained is very differ- 
ent from the one which he entertained himself. The error 
which he supposed he had avoided—that of being hard to be 
understood—is the very one into which he has the most deeply 
fallen. Dr. Medhurst in his book, published nearly twenty 
years ago, has quoted the remarks of several Chinese scholars, 
some of them Christian converts, relating to this subject. One 
of them says: 


The style adopted in the present version of the Scriptures, is far from 
being idiomatic, the translator having sometimes used too many characters, 
and employed invented and unusual phrases, by which the sense is obscured. 
Although I am a dull scholar, yet I know whether the style of a book 
be native or foreign ; and perceiving the version to be unidiomatic, I feel the 
necessity of attempting its correction. ” Another says : “ From the time that 
I first met with the holy book of God, I saw that it contained mysterious 
doctrines, which could not be understood without deep attention. But the 
Chinese version exhibits a great number of redundances and tautologies, 
which render the meaning obscure. . . . When they are distributed among 
the people, I perceive that there is no unwillingness to accept them, but fail- 
ing to comprehend their meaning, they frequently throw them aside.” An- 
other still remarks : “ Having perused the present translation of the Scrip- 
tures into Chinese, I find it exceedingly verbose, containing much foreign 
phraseology, so contrary to the usual style of our books, that the Chinese 
cannot thoroughly understand the meaning, and frequently refuse to look 
into it.” 


To these remarks we might add a great many more to the 


same effect, which we have ourselves heard from native scholars. 
But to return to Dr. Morrison’s remarks: 


I have made no departure, in any sensible degree, from the sense of the 
English version ; and have not affected to make a new translation or an im- 
proved version, immediately and solely from the original.” 
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This strikes us as a very singular remark. We hardly know 
how to understand it, and_certainly not how to reconcile it 
with what he has already said. He has just told us that “the 
duty of a translator is first to comprehend the sense and feel 
the spirit of the original.” This is, of course, that he may be 
able to translate from the original, and to make that, rather 
than anything else, his standard of comparison. Now he tells 
us that he has not “affected to make a new translation or an 
improved version, immediately and solely from the original” 
— that he has “made no departure, in any sensible degree, 
from the sense of the English version; ” that is, he has made 
this after all his standard of comparison. To us these state- 
ments seem incompatible with each other, and the most favor- 
able construction that we can put upon them is that one or 
the other was made without due consideration. But why 
should Dr. Morrison mention it as an excellence in his version, 
that it departed in no “sensible degree from the sense of the 
English version?” The original of this paragraph, which 
may be found in his Memoir, suggests a painful answer to 

‘this question, and one which we are unable to reconcile with 

‘‘a reverential sense of the awful responsibility of misrepre- 
senting God’s word.” * This paragraph we believe is un- 
worthy of Dr. Morrison, and we must believe that though 
written with his own hand, it does not, after all, express what 
were his real sentiments. It was probably written in haste, 
and without reflecting on the full import of the language em- 
ployed. 

But, after all, the reader will ask what is the fact in regard 
to Dr. Morrison’s translation ; was it made from the original 
Greek and Hebrew, or was it made from the English? The 
impression made upon our own mind by his remarks here, 
and by those we have met with elsewhere, is, that it was 
chiefly made from the English; and this impression has been 
strengthened by the reading of the translation itself Indeed, 











* The original reads as follows: ‘‘I have made no departure, in any re- 
markable degree, from the sense of the English version ; which circnmstance 
I judge more satisfactory to the friends of the Bible in England, than if I 
had affected to make ‘*a new translation’’ or “ an improved version,” imme- 
diately and solely from the originals, and indulged a disregard of old and ap- 
proved translations.” Memoir, vol. ii., p. 10. 
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he somewhere says, that he used chiefly the English version, 
consulting the originals in all cases of difficulty. 

T'o the foregoing remarks of Dr. Morrison, we will subjoin a 
few of Dr. Milne, his fellow-laborer in this work. He says: 


_ Fidelity, perspicuity, and simplicity, have been aimed at in_ this 
version; and it affords no small gratification to the translators to know, 
that many parts of the work already printed, are more easily and better 
understood among the middling and lower classes of the Chinese, than some 
of their own classical books. This is to be attributed to an undeviating 
aim to be understood by common men, as well as to be faithful to the 
originals. ‘The most common, and less complicated characters, have been 
employed when they could express the sense; and a simple, though they 
hope not a vulgar phraseology, has been uniformly adopted, in preference to 
that which, though dignified with the high appellation of classical, is either 
too antiquated for modern use, or too high for ordinary capacities. 


Dr. Milne and Dr. Morrison both speak of the Chinese, in 
regard to the nature and extent of their education, as we 
are accustomed to speak of the nations in the West. In their 
language it is only the higher class of the Chinese who are 
able to understand their classics and books written in a simi- 
lar style; while the middle and lower classes must have books 
written in a simpler style, in order to understand them. And 
the inference is, that when books are thus written, they are 
intelligible to the common people. Now such remarks and 
inferences, though natural enough when applied to us, are, we 
think, far from being so applicable to the Chinese. The fact 
is, in China the great mass of the people are not educated at 
all. Not more than one in ten, and perhaps not more than one 
in twenty would be found capable of reading, intelligibly, the 
simplest book ever written in their language. This is true 
of the male population; among the females there is not one in 
a hundred, and perhaps not one in a thousand, that can read. 
Learning for the most part is pursued.as a profession, and the 
educated may be regarded as forming a class by themselves. 
The path of learning, it is true, is open to all who have the 
means and the ability to pursue it; but for the want of these 
the great mass do not pursue it; and for this reason the few 
who do are placed above them. With us two or three years’ 
study, in childhood, is sufficient to enable a person of ordinary 
abilities to read, with ease and understanding, any book writ- 
ten in the English language, and treating of subjects that 
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come within the range of his knowledge. But this is not the 
case in China. Here, owing to the peculiar nature of the 
language, and the difficulty of acquiring it, a person has to 
study many years before he can accomplish a like object. For 
this reason, education—and by education among the Chinese, 
is meant little more than the art of reading and writing with 
facility their own language—is almost necessarily placed be- 
yond the reach of the multitude. Only the wealthy, and the 
comparatively small number who can make it the means of 
obtaining a livelihood, can give sufficient time to study, to de- 
rive from it much advantage. 

The manner in which the Chinese acquire their language is 
peculiar, and has, we think, an important connection with 
this subject. Boys are seldom taught at home; for the ob- 
vious reason, that there is generally no one to teach them. 
When put into school, for a considerable time they are taught 
only the forms and sounds of the characters, and the order in 
which they occur in the books put into their hands. In this 
way they often commit to memory book after book without 
knowing anything at all of their meaning. When they arrive 
at an age sufficiently mature, they are then taught the mean- 
ing of the characters and the explanation of books. But 
generally before they have accomplished much in this way, 
they arrive at an age when they are needed either for service 
at home, or to be put to trades or business abroad. And 
here, for the most part, ends the education of Chinese youth, 
excepting, of course, the few who devote themselves exclu- 
sively to literary pursuits. Now and then one of the rest will 
have talent and energy enough to drive on in the face of every 
difficulty, and acquire a very respectable education amid the 
tug and toil ofagricultural, mechanical, and commercial pursuits. 
Such cases, however, are rare. In book education the greater 
part of them sink rather than rise. Traces of this imperfect 
juvenile education are often found among the common and 
lower classes of people, which have been mistaken by super- 
ficial observers as sure evidences of the Chinese being an edu- 
cated, or at least a reading people. We do not wonder that 
young and inexperienced missionaries. should make such mis- 
takes; but we do wonder that such men as Drs. Morrison and 
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Milne should have done so. And we can account for it only 
by the fact that they were isolated almost entirely from the 
Chinese as a people. They knew them only from books, and 
from a few foreignized specimens of men who would natu- 
rally possess some, but no large amount of learning. To 
translate the Bible for the poor; to make it intelligible to the 
common people, and similar expressions, sound well on the 
ear, and they find a quick and warm response in the-heart of 
every Christian. But alas! we fear they have but little signifi- 
cance when applied to the case in question. There are no 
such classes here, to whom the Bible can be made intelligible 
through the medium of the eye. The heart of the masses 
here can be reached only through the medium of the ear. 
Still, both the Scriptures and other religious, as well as scien- 
tific books are useful and indispensable ; because those who 
can read, and are induced to do so, will communicate more or 
less of their contents to those who cannot. And in the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures, and the preparation of other books, 
for all classes—not more for the poor than for the rich, for 
the low than for the high, for the ignorant than for the 
learned—we would advocate a free and simple style; not 
merely because it is better suited to our object, but because 
we believe that the people themselves will the more respect 
books so written. 

These versions, it must be acknowledged, have failed, in a 
measure, to meet the expectations which were at first raised 
in regard to them. This is owing, we believe, not so much 
to their real inutility, as to the fact that too much was expected 
of them. Dr. Medhurst, who, in a number of cases already 
referred to, has ignored Dr. Marshman as a translator of the 
Chinese Scriptures, remarks, in another place: ‘ 


One of the greatest achievements of the Protestant mission to China, is 
doubtless, the translation of the whole Bible into the language of that coun- 
try. ‘This work will immortalize the names of Morrison, Milne, and Marsh- 
man, who, being dead, yet speak. In undertaking, however, to give the 
mind of the Spirit to the multitudes of South-eastern Asia, they attempted a 
great-task. . . . Being the first English missionaries that ever attempted 
the study of this most difficult language, and having been but a few years 
engaged in it before they commenced the work of translation, though much 
credit is due to them for the skill and perseverance displayed in the task, it 
is not to be supposed that they could at once produce a perfect version. All 
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first efforts are necessarily defective ; and it will not appear strange if this 
should be found capable of improvement. 


The late lamented Walter M. Lowrie, a man whose candor 


and learning eminently qualified him to speak upon a subject 
of this kind, has remarked: 


Morrison and Marshman devoted their best energies to this object. That 

the translations they made should be imperfect, was a matter of course. First 

) translations from or into py | language, are always imperfect ; and this must 

be especially the case in a language where there are so many difficulties as 

in the Chinese. But, though imperfect, they are by no means useless ; and 

those who seek to make better translations, are greatly assisted by these 
labors of their predecessors. 


Perhaps it is in this latter respect, more than in any other, 
that the utility of these versions consists. They form the 
beginning—a worthy beginning—of a great and difficult work. 
Speaking of the relation which they have sustained to subse- 
quent versions, some, perhaps, would call them the foundation. 
We think, however, the relation which they should sustain is 
rather that of an experiment. We see a large and expensive 
\ building erected for the occupation of certain tenants. No 
time, labor, or money is spared by the proprietor to make it 
suitable for the object inténded. ,But after it is completed, 
and the trial is made, it is found to be defective. Its defects 
are numerous: some resulting from the choice of unsuitable 
materials; some from the employment of unskilful workmen ; 
and some—the most serious of all—from an inadequate knowl- 
edge of the tastes and habits of the people for whose use it 
was erected. What nowis to be done? Must this great and 
costly edifice be thrown away? In order to avoid this neces- 
sity, some propose that it should be altered and improved. 
But it is found that the alterations proposed will remove only 
its minor defects: the more serious ones will still remain. The 
only alternative is to take the building down, and erect another 
in its stead. And this it may be necessary to do many times 
before all that is aimed at can be accomplished. Many may 
look with astonishment upon this erecting and destroying 
process, and regret that so much time, and labor, and money, 
should be thrown away. But is it thrown away? Are not 
all these the necessary steps in a long and difficult process, by 
which the great end is to be reached? The intelligent reader 
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will call to mind many instances in the history both of science 
and literature, illustrative of the principle here involved. If 
the object aimed at is finally reached, who ever thinks that the 
incipient and intermediate labors are lost? If the translation 
of the holy Scriptures into the Chinese language shall ever be 
brought to a tolerable degree of perfection—as we believe it 
will—it must differ from these first versions almost as widely 
as do the magnificent steamers now navigating our rivers, 
lakes, and oceans, from the rude and clumsy boat that first 
paddled its way along the banks of the Hudson. Yet the 
ingenious and indefatigable Fulton, who gave the ‘‘Claremont” 
its being, is justly regarded as the father of steam navigation, 
and as such his name will be transmitted, with honor, to the 
latest generations. In like manner, Morrison, Milne, and 
Marshman, the first translators of the Chinese Scriptures, 
though they have not accomplished all that is needed, have 
accomplished much, and their names are deservedly associated 
with those of the noblest benefactors of the human race. 





Art. VI—ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
SECOND SERIES. 


History of Europe from the Fall of Napoleon in 1815, to the 
Accession of Louis Napoleon in 1852. By ARCHIBALD 
Auison. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Our times are fruitful in historical productions. Whether 
or not this is a sign of intellectual degeneracy—of the growth 
of the reflective and critical, and the decay of the inventive 
and constructive powers, incident to social old age and de. 
cline—is a question we do not care,to touch. Numerous con- 
tributions to the department of Historical Literature, of the 
very highest value, have recently been made, which compare 
favorably with those works long recognized as standard, and 
promise to survive, for the instruction and delight of distant 
generations. It is unnecessary to mention the names of 
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cotemporary authors who have re-written the annals of various 
nations and periods, in such manner as to invest them with 
new interest, and attract to them all but universal attention. It 
is a reflection to kindle honest pride in American bosoms, 
that, in this province of intellectual exertion, our own country- 
men have achieved the highest success, and won a world-wide 
reputation. Bancroft and Prescott—not to name others— 
take rank, by universal consent, in the first class of his- 
torical writers. 

By his former volumes, so widely circulated in this country, 
Mr. Alison made good his title to a like honorable position. 
In those volumes he covered the History of Europe, during a 
period of unexampled importance and interest—the stirring 
and eventful period of the French Revolution. In this second 
series he resumes the great story of the fortunes of Europe, 
and brings it down from the overthrow of Napoleon to 1831, 
one year after the accession of Louis Philippe. We may shortly 
expect, no doubt, the execution of the promise made in the 
title page, to continue the narrative as far as 1852. Nice cal- 
culations have been made by anxious minds, as to the proba- 
bility of Mr. Macaulay’s life being prolonged, so as to allow 
the completion of his grand historical enterprise. If any are 
equally interested in Mr. Alison’s work, his rate of progress 
relieves them very much from the apprehensions experienced 
in the other case. 

In giving us these volumes, Mr. Alison has performed a 
service, not only valuable in itself, but especially acceptable to 
that large class of readers who are something younger than 
the present century, and whose memories, therefore, retain no 
traces of the events which marked its first quarter. We are 
very apt to be more ignorant of the times immediately pre- 
ceding our generation, than of those more remote, as our first 
essays in historical reading are generally amongst the annals 
of the ancient world, under the guidance of Rollin, or, more 
likely, the narratives of those Indian wars—boyhood’s special 
marvel and delight—and Revolutionary struggles, that give the 
charm of romance to our own national beginnings. Besides, a 
certain vague and confused familiarity with persons and 
events just anterior to our own day, derived mainly from lis- 
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tening to the conversation of our seniors, has the effect of de- 
luding us into the opinion that we possess knowledge when 
we are only acquainted with names, and of rendering us con- 
tented with our real ignorance. It is a matter to excite grati- 
tude and a feeling of obligation, amongst those on the bright 
side of forty, that Mr. Alison has undertaken to write up the 
annals of Kurope almost to the present hour. Whether he 
has done this work in the most satisfactory manner or not, is 
quite another matter, about which differences of opinion may 
be expected. That he should have done so to the satisfaction 
of all, no reasonable human being would suppose. In fact, 
his self-imposed task was one particularly delicate and ardu- 
ous. In addition to the ordinary difficulties that beset the 
historian, our author encountered others, arising from the 
recency of the events narrated. He writes of men still living, 
or but lately withdrawn from their scenes of activity, and of 
measures that excited, with furious violence, passions which 
are not yet tranquilized. In these circumstances a judgment 
at once intelligent, calm, and fearless, becomes almost impos- 
sible. 

That Mr. Alison possesses many of the qualificationg 
requisite to constitute a first-rate historian, no candid reader 
will deny. He entertains just ideas of the importance and 
dignity of his office. So far as we are able to judge, he is an 
industrious and judicious collector of facts and materials. If 
not a ripe and finished scholar, he is at least a man of vast 
and varied information. He has considerable dramatic and 
pictorial ability, a lively imagination, and warm feelings, if 
not glowing enthusiasm, and generous sympathies. Hence 
his descriptions are generally éngaging, and sometimes power- 
ful. He is no hard, dry chronicler, content with dealing out 
barren facts; no stickler for the “dignity of history,” wrapped 
in reserve, and afraid of compromising himself by stooping to 
every-day affairs and interests. He seems animated by a 
desperate purpose to be fair in his decisions, and impartial 
in his judgments. He is superior to the mean passions of 
envy and jealousy, and, without reluctance or grudging, ren- 
ders fit homage to those from whom he differs most widely. 
To his great rival, Macaulay, he pays a tribute of admiration, 
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so ample and candid, that, for the moment, our respect for 
Mr. Alison warms almost into affection. He says: 


Nature had singled Macaulay out for a great man; she had impressed 
the signet mark of genius on his mind. It is hard to say whether his poetry, 
his speeches in Parliament, or his more brilliant essays are the most charm- 
ing ; each has raised him to a very great eminence, and would be sufficient 
to constitute the reputation of any ordinary man. 


True, he adds some damaging sentences, but this was to be 
expected. 

Mr. Alison always exhibits the sober, solid sense character- 
istic of his nation. As he never surrenders himself to be led 
by his feelings, he is also never misguided by fancy. There 
is no tinge, in his writings, of that Germanism which has so 
much influenced recent English thinking and authorship, and 
we are not sorry to recognize its absence. It deserves 
especially to be recorded that Mr. Alison uniformly exhibits 
a profound respect for Christianity. He never trifles with the 
Bible, nor sneers at its doctrines. He seems to be a firm be- 
liever in the divinity of the Christian Scriptures, and evinces 
a reverence for religion quite refreshing in this age when Infi- 
delity, in various forms, has so infected our current literature. 
It is devoutly to be wished that as much could be said of 
Macaulay. How deeply religion has penetrated Mr. Alison’s 
heart, it is not for us to judge ; but his intellect pays the Bible 
cheerful homage, and his history is pervaded by a severe 
morality which never, even by inuendo, encourages vicious 
pleasures. This is saying much. 

Were we disposed to be censorious in temper, or severe in 
judgment, we might set over against these favorable expres- 
sions a per contra side, showing a large list of grave entries. 
Mr. Alison is a Tory—a Tory partizan, and almost a Tory 
bigot. While intending to be just, his spirit is narrow, and 
his prejudices violent. His sympathies, easily excited for 
crowned heads and titled aristocrats, are rarely given with 
much warmth to the people. - His pages are not aglow with 
the fires of genius, nor, which is worse, with generous en- 
thusiasm. His opinions are often surprisingly crude, and 
yet oftener provokingly dogmatic. His style, while charac- 
terized by striking excellences, is scandalously careless and 
8 
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slip-shod, betraying too much haste for one who is engaged in 
an undertaking so ambitious and vast. He is sometimes ad- 
dicted to tame moralizings not much superior to the platitudes 
of poor preaching, and to philosophizings which are far 
enough removed from the mystical and transcendental. 
Though the years covered by this series, are not at all equal in 
stormy excitement and painfully absorbing interest, to those 
embraced by the former volumes, they are, nevertheless, very 
far from having been calm, uneventful and destitute of those 
stirring incidents which fix the attention. Europe is here 
presented to us, agitated by political commotions and civil 
changes, consequent upon the French Revolution, and the 
new ideas widely excited and propagated by that social earth- 
quake. This is the ‘era of warring opinions, of domestic 
national strifes over constitutions and charters, of ceaseless 
struggles to adjust the unsettled relations of kings and people;-: 
that had been the era of military ambition, of mustering 
armies, and battles whose thunders shook the globe. There 
is enough of war and bloodshed here to satiate a moderate 
appetite for horrors; but, compared with the other, this is a 
period of peace, interrupted only by intestine divisions, con- 
flicts and revolutions in particular nations. On these pages 
France passes before us, still the “‘ harlequin of nations,” running 
in a brief space of time, through a variety of changes that 
astound us by their magnitude and suddenness. With the 
old Bourbon dynasty forced back upon her by the leagued 
sovereigns of EHurope, she seems at last, under Louis X VIII 
and a liberal charter, to have acquired the guarantee of sta- 
bility, repose and prosperity. Charles X, on the death of 
Louis, succeeds to his throne in 1824, under the fairest 
auspices. Brilliant and amiable, but superstitious and ob- 
stinate, he flings himself into the hands of the Parti-prétre, 
and six years scarcely elapse when he is a fugitive from his 
capital and country, while Louis Philippe vaults into his 
royal seat. Spain comes next, in open and fierce revolt against 
the vile and stupid tyrant, Ferdinand, whom she has been 
compelled to accept again, by the same bayonets that restored 
Louis XVIII to France. From Spain the popular uprisings 
spread, like a contagion, over Europe. Portugal is in rebel- 
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lion; Naples and Piedmont catch the flame and rise against 
their oppressors, only to be crushed by that detestable Aus- 
trian power, so long the incubus and vampire of the land en- 
dowed with the fatal gift of beauty. The gigantic Russia is 
much before us in these pages, with her strange institutions, her 
vast resources, her mighty armies, and resistless progress. 
Mr. Alison regards her with no disguised admiration and 
alarm. Russia and the United States are obviously the two 
great nations that fill his imagination with mingled images of 
wonder and terror, hope and anxiety, as the nations that are 
to control the destinies of our globe. The fortunes of Turkey 
are rehearsed, in her fruitless struggles with her colossal neigh- 
bor; incurably diseased, hopelessly misgoverned, and:doomed 
to gaze in despair upon her paling and waning crescent. The 
Greek Revolution furnishes the materials for the most in- 
tensely interesting chapter in this series. The history of the 
world does not present a story so replete with everything to 
enlist the heart as this. There is nothing in the annals of 
ancient Greece to surpass—we might even say, to equal—the 
deeds of audacious heroism and enduring self-sacrifice, which 
illustrated this long struggle against the oppression of Turkey. 
Thermopyle and Marathon reappear again and again, while 
the familiar heroes of the old Greek history and song find 
worthy successors in Colocotroni and Bozzaris, Mianlis and 
Canaris. The woes of Ireland are faithfully recounted—that 
hapless island, cursed by misgovernment, by the priest and 
the potato, and by the almost incurable improvidence of its 
population. Through all this period England calmly reposes 
in conscious security, experiencing only financial difficulties, 
and agitated by reform innovations. The final chapter of the 
series fitly narrates the last convulsive struggle of Poland for 
a national resurrection, leaving her terribly crushed under the 
iron heel of Nicholas. Mr. Alison, more than once asserts, 
in a strong and manly way, the necessity of Poland’s recon- 
struction, both as an act of simple justice, and a dictate of 
prudence, in providing a barrier against the threatening 
aggressions of Russia. A chapter in each volume is devoted 
to a critical review of the recent literature of England and 
France. Such is an incomplete and meagre outline of the*sub- 
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jects embraced in this series; and it will be seen, at a 
glance, what a field of wide and varied interest the historian 
traverses. 

One great lesson distinctly taught by this era of European 
history, is the tenacious vitality of principles once fairly lodged 
in human conviction and affection. Though overlaid and 
repressed by the strong arm of power, though seemingly ex- 
tinguished in blood, they still, ever and anon, betray their ex- 
istence, and flame out again in terrific energy. One would 
have thought, after all the sad disappointments of France, in 
her disastrous struggles for her institutions, and the second 
restoration of Louis by the masses of foreign soldiery, that her 
aspirations and efforts for liberty would have been forever 
stifled and crushed. How different the fact! From the hour 
that Louis reéntered Paris, the liberal principles which 
Europe had been summoned to overwhelm, kept the nation 
in perpetual agitation. They broke outagain, as we have 
already seen, in Spain and Italy, and excited a formidable in- 
surrection even in Russia. Ever since they have been alive, 
making uneasy couches for crowned heads and royal cabinets. 
In 1848, the world stood aghast at their sudden explosion, 
and now, at any moment, by a fresh eruption, they may un- 
seat the Pope, and change the entire aspect of Europe. Who 
believes that the repose of France is secured, and that after all 
her experience in Revolutions, she is to submit long and 
quietly to an imperial despotism? From all this one would 
conclude that the people can never more, for any great length 
of time, be excluded from determining the character of their 
own institutions; and were it not for certain other portentous 
signs, to which we shall have occasion to refer, this conclusion 
would seem to be just. 

The opening chapter in this second series is a happily con- 
ceived and ably written resumé of the Napoleonic wars, and 
general sketch of the period about to be surveyed in detail. 
In this sweeping review of the whole period, its great charac- 
teristics, the new influences and elements of power which it 
has developed, and which in turn have impressed it, and the 
dangers to which, in the author’s judgment, they have ex- 
posed modern society, are rapidly and strongly set forth. 
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In what more we propose to say, we shall touch a few 
topics of interest, chiefly suggested by the introductory chap- 
ter, without especial regard to any logical connection m the 
subjects presented. They are such as claim attention from 
their importance, or as illustrating the paces views of the 
author. 

Though chiefly a question of political economy, which 
neither our studies nor tastes qualify us to pronounce upon, 
it is still something to arrest the attention of the general 
reader, that Mr. Alison ascribes such momentous consequences 
to the discovery of the gold of California. In fact it is nothing 
less than the political salvation of Great Britain and of modern 
society, that he attributes to the effects of this recently found 
treasure. ‘The rapid increase of human population, and the 
contraction of the currency, were the two great causes con- 
spiring, in his view, utterly to crush the industrial interests 
of England, and destroy the civilized nations of the earth. 
This doom he regards as clear and inevitable, had events gone 
on uninterrupted by the golden developments of California 
and Australia. The speculation is one of startling interest, 
and it certainly is a grand thought to entertain, that California, 
with all its misfortunes, miseries and crimes, his rescued so- 
ciety from impending ruin. What an illustration would thus 
be presented of the wisdom and benevolence of a superintend- 
ing Providence! With what new interest should we review 
those minute incidents and remote causes, that conducted to 
a result so stupendous and beneficent! Surely it would not 
be difficult to find out God in that history; and we rejoice to 
perceive that Mr. Alison, in consistency with his estimate of 
the importance of this opportune discovery, recognizes in it 
a special providence. 

It is curious to notice into what prominence the idea of 
Race has recently arisen, and with what importance it is in- 
vested as an element of history. It figures conspicuously in 
these volumes. The wars and social conflicts recorded here, 
are very much those which spring from the deep and impla- 
cable antagonisms of different races, while the whole period 
is characterized by attempted changes and civil readjustments 
resulting from the yearnings and powerful affinities of the 
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men of the same ancestral stock. While repudiating, with- 
out the slightest hesitation, the doctrine of diverse origins for 
the various divisions of the human family, Mr. Alison recog- 
nizes their indelible peculiarities and differences, and insists 
upon our taking these into the account in our political specu- 
lations and philanthropic enterprises. Springing from a com- 
mon stock, the family of man has been broken up into va- 
rious races, which, in some way, have taken on distinctive 
traits and characteristics, permanent and ineradicable. It is, 
perhaps, difficult to determine precisely how far this potent 
and momentous fact should be allowed to guide and modify 
schemes and expectations relating to human amelioration. 
Our author certainly carries his speculations, on this point, to 
an extreme almost unwarrantable, and surprising in a writer 
so sober in his religious opinions. He doubts whether any 
efforts on the part of the children of Japhet, to Christianize 
the sons of Shem, will ever prove successful. Mr. Alison, 
surely, in suggesting this infidel doubt, betrays an ignorance 
of those wants common to humanity in all its diversities, and 
of the precise adaptedness of the Gospel to satisfy them; he 
ignores the designs of God, as disclosed in His word—that 
word to which he professes to bow in reverend respect—and 
he forgets those powerful agencies which are promised to 
attend the dissemination of Christian truth, and give it a final 
and complete triumph over all the prejudices of superstition, 
race, tribe and caste. The Gospel was destined and shaped 
by infinite wisdom and benevolence, to be the portion of all 
men. 

When applied to inferior interests and merely secular ques- 
tions, perhaps this consideration of race deserves more conse- 
quence than has generally been accorded to it. In the social 
and political reforms with which our age is rife, it may have 
been too rudely pushed aside, or too confidently frowned 
away, as the suggestion of cold, selfish, and sceptical minds. 
The visions of ardent philanthropists, with a zeal far out- 
running their knowledge, may have too much contemplated 
man, simply as man, apart from his various, distinctive sus- 
ceptibilities, permanent characteristics and aptitudes for a 
special state of responsibility and privilege. In particular, his- 
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tory seems to admonish us that the capacity for self-government 
belongs to but few, and in modern times is the gift almost 
exclusively of the Teutonic family. The Gaul andthe Celt have 
displayed their utter incompetency to exercise this lofty and 
dangerous prerogative. Gay and volatile, impulsive and im- 
provident, careless of the future and recklessly enjoying the 
present, they seem to lack the steadiness of principle and stern 
self-control, requisite to constitute the foundation and support 
of popular institutions. Mr. Alison suggests the somewhat 
startling thought, that the vast Celtic immigration to this coun- 
try, may give this element such preponderance in some sec- 
tions of our Union, as to render impossible the maintenance 
of a representative government. Many of our wisest states- 
men, it is well known, have shared this apprehension, and one 
of them, in view of it, wished that the Atlantic were an ocean 
of fire, rolling its boiling surges between us and the Old 
World. 

In his introductory chapter, our author indulges in some 
reflections on the great and happy consequences expected from 
general education, and the bitter disappointment of these fond 
hopes. So far as these reflections may be peculiar to a Tory 
partisan, who takes a secret pleasure in chronicling the failure 
of plans to elevate the masses, and qualify them to be entrust- 
ed with power, we cherish anything but sympathy with him. 
But while indignant at the author’s probable purpose in intro- 
ducing this discussion, we cannot deny that his views are, to 
some extent, just, and worthy of serious attention. As a pro- 
posed regenerator of humanity, and as furnishing a sure guar- 
antee for the stability and powerful operation of free institu- 
tions, too much has often been promised and anticipated from 
the simple diffusion of knowledge. We have been pained at 
the indiscreet zeal of the excellent friends of education, and 
the high-wrought terms in which its platform-advocates have 
set forth its claims—terms calculated to make a false impres- 
sion and excite unreasonable anticipations. It has been rep- 
resented as the panacea for our social ills, the safeguard of our 
liberties, the pledge of national security and prosperity, des- 
tined, in its benign and potent working, to introduce us to a 
political millenium. 
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A little calm reflection would teach us in advance, that 
such assertions are incorrect in theory, and must prove bit- 
terly delusive. The tree of knowledge is not the tree of life. 
It never has been so. The proof of mental information and 
expansion cannot, with any certainty, be reckoned upon as 
improving the heart and exalting the character. It does not 
touch and heal the diseased centre of human nature; it neither 
extinguishes the passions, nor arms the spirit with a calm self- 
restraint and superiority to temptation. Its tendency is, no 
doubt, to refine the manners, and emancipate the soul from 
the thraldom of the senses by introducing it to more elevated 
enjoyments; but this latter result is far from following with 
certainty. The most cultivated and polished are still left with 
corrupt desires that crave indulgence, and often demand it 
even, with a specious justification, which education has taught 
them to employ. Our intelligent @ priori reasonings would 
thus instruct us that mere education, so far from infallibly im- 
proving us, may in fact land us in the deeper corruption 
which sophistry has taught us to defend. 

Facts, too numerous, support and enforce these rational con- 
clusions. It will be difficult to point to the period in human 
history, when virtue kept equal pace with advancing knowl- 
edge. Individuals and nations at once occur to every read- 
ers memory, that increased in intellectual possession only to 
grow in depravity, and become more disqualified for holding 
the solemn trusts and discharging the sacred duties committed 
to them. Mr. Alison mentions a very striking fact in this con- 
nection. Fortified by the “ Statisque Morale de la France, he 
says : 


By far the greater proportion of the ladies of pleasure in Paris come from 
the districts to the north of the Loire, the most highly educated in France. 


He also adds: 


In Scotland, the educated criminals are to the uneducated as four-and-a- 
half to one ; in England, as two to one nearly ; in Ireland, they are about 

ual. In America, the educated criminals are, in most of the States of the 
Union, three times the uneducated, and in some double only; in all greatly 
superior in number. 


We take these statistics with many grains of allowance ; es- 
pecially are we apt to think Mr. Alison’s “education,” in this 
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dismal showing, comprises only the most meagre rudiments. 
It is incredible that much beyond reading, and possibly writ- 
ing, enters. into the term as thus employed. But with all 
abatements and allowances, these statements, if at all reliable, 
are calculated to impress every sober and reflecting mind. 

What is the conclusion then? Is general education to be 
repudiated as the dream of visionary and mistaken philanthro- 
pists? Are we to deny that knowledge is a blessing; or, if a 
blessing at all, it is such to the favored and aristocratic few 
who occupy the summits of society? Far from it. It needs 
no proof that education deserves to be ranked amongst the 
primary necessaries of man, and that the general diffusion of 
its benefits is indispensable to the existence of liberal institu- 
tions. It is not, indeed, a certain and absolute good, in the 
sense that it is not liable to abuse; but this character it shares 
with nearly all human gifts and possessions. In a govern- 
ment administered by the people, it is almost self-evident that 
the education of the people is positively essential to the per- 
manence of the government. But this does not prove that 
something else is not essential; it would be fallacious reason- 
ing to infer because this is a condition of permanency, there is 
no other equally or more important. And this is just the 
mistake that has sometimes been made by the advocates of 
education. They have not exactly been guilty of putting 
forth a causq pro non causa, but they have stretched the cause 
too far, and ascribed to it what it can never give. A sound 
and scriptural moral culture must attend the cultivation and 
extension of the intellect, if we would certainly compass the 
beneficent results expected from education. The Bible at 
last, brought home to the heart in regenerating power, is the 
hope of freedom and social progress in every land. Not less 
must be done for the promotion of common schools and semi- 
naries of learning, but more to develop and confirm virtuous 
principles, by implanting in the popular heart the fear and 
love of God. 

There is another topic — not referred to in this opening 
chapter — upon which we cannot help commenting for a mo- 
ment. An American reader of this History, is particularly 
struck with the cool and curt style, in which the author dis- 
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poses of the questions relating to a religious establishment 
supported by the State. Upon this momentous and painfully 
interesting subject, he delivers himself with a downright dog- 
matism and flippant presumption extremely offensive. He 
Says: 


There is no solid foundation, for the objection that such grants, (i.e. 
grants from the National Treasury,) being for the promotion of a parti- 
cular religion, should not come from the public funds, which are ob- 
tained by assessment from all sects. It is the duty of government to pro- 
vide for the religious instruction of the destitute poor who cannot pay for it 
themselves. The religious accommodation provided should always be in the 
established faith of the country, being the faith of the majority of the whole 
inhabitants, and which the nation has deemed the true one—just as the de- 
fenders of the country should be arranged under the national bamners, and in 
the national uniform, whatever their private opinions may be. For those 
who do not approve of it, and prefer the luxury of dissent, every possible fa- 
cility, in the way of private establishment, should be given; but the State 
can, with propriety, from the public funds, support only its own Spiritual 


Militia. 

It is scarcely worth while to take to pieces this arrogant 
sophistry, and denounce, as it deserves, this heartless trifling 
with the most sacred human convictions and feelings. For 
one who looks on the religious instruction of the people on 
the part of the State, in the calm, serious and deeply earnest 
spirit of Dr. Arnold, it is impossible not to feel respect, how- 
ever much we may differ from him; but in Mr. Alison, when 
he undertakes this business, we recognize only the party hack 
uttering cold platitudes, and we find it difficult to suppress 
toward him indignation and contempt. .While Dr. Arnold 
contends for the responsibility of government for the religious 
instruction of the people, he sees and confesses the difficulties 
which attend the reduction of his theory to practice. Mr. 
Alison is not at all troubled in this way; he easily gets over 
obstacles by not recognizing them. It is enough to say that 
the work of religious instruction is one for which Cesar has 
always displayed very little capacity or tact. He has gene- 
rally corrupted the religion which he essayed to support, and 
rendered it of very little value as religion. At the same time 
he has always, of necessity, managed cruelly to oppress the 
consciences of multitudes — perhaps often, the majority — of 
his subjects. He has wrung, from their reluctance and poverty, 
taxes to support and propagate what, in their inmost souls, 
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they believed false and dangerous. Mr. Alison regards dissent 
as a mere “spiritual luxury,” which, like wine at dinner, or 
Mechlin lace for the decoration of the person, can be dispensed 
with rather advantageously. In England it is certainly a 
pretty costly luxury, while in other countries it is still more 
expensive, involving a loss much more serious than money— 
liberty or life. If Mr. Alison were to transfer his citizenship 
for awhile to Austria or the Papal States, even he might learn 
to think dissent not so much a spiritual luxury as a Divine 
necessity. He manifestly does not comprehend the sacredness 
of the rights of conscience. Let Ceesar mind his own business; 
he has enough.to do. The religious instruction of the people 
will be better attended to, without his corrupt interference, 
when left to the free promptings and unfettered actions of 
Christian benevolence. He may prescribe our banners and 
our uniform in war—that is his appropriate function; he may 
officer and drill our militia proper, but as for Ceesar’s “ spiritual 
militia” we wot not of it. This puerile analogy, in which 
Mr. Alison concentrates his argument, only betrays his con- 
fusion of ideas, and his incompetency to elucidate the great 
subjects involving freedom of conscience. 

Of the state and prospects of Great Britain, Mr. Alison, 
throughout these two volumes, writes in a gloomy and fore- 
boding spirit. Heseems to regard England’s glory as well 
nigh past, and the days of her prosperity, if not of her exist- 
ence, numbered. In these dismal vaticinations, much allow- 
ance is to be made for the asperity of disappointed partisan- 
ship. It must not be forgotten that Mr. Alison is a Tory of 
the ancient school, regarding change with instinctive horror, 
and looking upon the recent measures of British Statesmanship 
as fraught with the most disastrous consequences. Reform 
Bills and the Free Trade policy, in his judgment, are slowly 
conducting the proud nation that has ruled the world, to the 
grave. One would think, in reading these pages, that the pe- 
riod may not be remote, when the mournful vision of Ma- 
caulay is to be realized, in which some pensive traveller from 
the Empire of New South Wales is seated upon a broken arch 
of London Bridge, sketching the ruins of St. Paul’s. 

So, too, the historian’s views are not hopeful respecting the 
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prospects of modern society, at least in connection with popt--> 

lar institutions. He regards the passion for representative 
governments as the bane of our age, likely to end only in 
disappointment and ruin. Infatuation and madness have 

prompted, he thinks, the frequent revolutionary struggles 

that have disturbed the quiet of Europe, and aroused its mon- 

archs from their pleasant slumbers. Democratic equality is 

the dream of enthusiasts, doomed to bitter and calamitous dis- \, 
appointments. Our hereditary beliefs, our generous wishes, 

and our fondly cherished hopes, the patriotic enthusiasm of 

our youth and the conscious happiness of mature years flow- 

ing from our free-institutions, all unite to prompt a quick and 

indignant condemnation of these opinions and predictions. 
But are these gloomy apprehensions without any grounds to , 
justify them? Are there no appearances to excite anxiety 

and alarm in the bosoms of the most hopeful and confident ? 

If the experiment of a popular government fails on this North 

American continent, what reason have we to expect anything 

from the future? Surely liberty never before had so fair a 
field and so favorable an opportunity, and it may never hope 

for them again. With a boundless territory, endlessly diver- 

sified in physical features, productions and climate; with a 

population originally homogeneous, for the most part—distin- 

guished for intelligence, sobriety, and general morality; after 

an experience of unalloyed happiness and unprecedented pros- 

perity for more than half a century, if we fail in our political 

enterprise, the rest of the world may well resign themselves 

to despair. But is it asked, why write the word fad in this 
connection? The thoughtful observer of the country can 

scarcely propound that question. In its growing corruptions 

—in the rapid relaxation of private and social morals—in 

the idolatry of pleasure, defended and supported by various 

specious philosophers—in the bold and defiant infidelity 

that assails our most sacred and conservative laws and cus- 

toms—in the intriguing progress of Romanism—above all, 

in the growing alienation between the two great sections of 

the country, arraying them in hostile attitudes, from which 

they are hurling at one another words of denunciation, out of 

hearts burning with hate—in the blood already spilled in in- 
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ternecine strife—in all this, and much more like this, has 
every calm and honest observer of his country’s condition dis- 
cerned the appalling omens and signs of coming woe. The disrup- 
tion of this confederacy is a possibility which none but those 
who weakly shut their eyes and close their ears to approach- 
ing danger, can deny or disregard. And with the disruption 
of the confederacy, who will answer for the continuance, on 
this continent, of free institutions? Who,will undertake to 
say what order of things will rise out of the chaos into which 
such an event would plunge us? What new combinations 
would not result? What revolutions of opinion would not take 
place? Might not even the truest friends of liberty, sick and 
disgusted, invoke some military chieftain, with his strong arm, 
to save the sinking fortunes of the human race, and interpose 
to govern, by the sword, those who had shown their inability 
to govern themselves? Thus might we feel grateful, even for 
our Louis Napoleon. 

Our maxim is, never to despair of the Republic; but this 
maxim cannot hush our anxieties and allay our fears. We 
may, at least, be allowed to despond; and the bare thought 
that liberty may destroy itself in this, its last and best asylum 
—that the visions of patriots and philanthropists may be 
proved to have been unsubstantial and delusive—that the 
hopes of the human race are to be finally wrecked on our 
shores—that Tories and Tyrants are to be permitted to point, 
in joy and scorn, to our failure, is enough to provoke tears of 
blood. It is full time for the good and wise, in every section 
of the country, to arouse themselves, and contribute what they 
can to avert a catastrophe, more fearful than history records 
on its stained pages. 
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Arr. VIIL—NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Essays and Reviews. By C. Hoper, D.D. Selected from the Princeton 
Review. (New York: R. Carter & Brothers, No. 530 Broadway. 1857. 
8vo. pp. 633.) 

Review, magazine, and even newspaper articles are often the best com 
sitions of our day. Selections of them adapted to more general circulation 
are becoming common. A few years ago the public were favored with two 
large octavo volumes of articles selected from the Princeton Review, which 
were to a large extent the productions of the late lamented Professor Dodd. 
These have recently been republished in Edinburgh, and are, we are glad to 
know, very favorably received. The volume before us constitutes a third 
from the same Review, and consists solely of the productions of its present 
editor. ‘Three of the eighteen articles were, we observe, contained in the 
former series ; but three only. With Princeton Theology in general we have 
strong sympathy; and Dr. Hodge we cannot but speak of as a profound 
theologian—a man of learning—and one who holds “the pen of a read 
writer.” He represents the elder Calvinists. Students know him throug 
his Commentaries, and hé*¥is destined to become more generally known 
through a popular series of expositions, which in connection with Dr. Alex- 
ander he is now in course of preparing. The volume of Essays before us is 
adapted to the present and all time. Every page will richly repay perusal. 
We have, indeed, marked several points with which we do not agree. Yet 
we take pleasure in commending the work for the many rich truths it con- 
tains—its earnest defences—its clear, spicy, and vigorous style—its depth 
and learninz—its luminous exegeses—its valuable quotations, and its vein of 
piety. We shall be glad to welcome other works from the same pen. A 
volume of sermons, we would venture to suggest, would not be unacceptable 
to the public. 





The Mystery; or, Evil and God. By J. Youna, LL.D., (Edinburgh). 
(Philadelpaia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 343.) 

Dr. Young has already been introduced to the American public through 
a volume published in 1855, by the Messrs. Carters, entitled “ Christ in 
History.” He now appears before us again, and we are glad to welcome 
him. for however much we may perhaps differ from some of his opinions, 
we cannot but regard him as a man of earnest and honest aim—a profound 
thinker and alueid and energetic writer.- The present treatise is concerned 
with the deepest subject which can engage the human mind; involving the 
gravest questions in metaphysics and theology. To inquiring spirits it will 
perhaps for ever remain, in this world at least, unsolved. It is well styled 
by our author “The Mystery.” We cannot, within the compass of this 
brief notice, follow Dr. Young through his theory and defence. ‘This we may 
do, or should like to see done by some abler hand, in the future. But for 
the present we can but simply indicate the course of his labors. He is not 
exegetical or historical, but philosophical, yet quite popular. He clears 
the mora! attributes of God Sonu sin in the free-will of man—refuses the 
explanation that God simply permitted sin, and takes the ground that it was 
tnpreventible, man being the creature he is. This he contends is not denying 
the Divine Omnipotence,—-necessitating the human will not being an object 
of power. From the main objection, Why then did God create? he takes 
refuge in the position,—but not with the bold daring of Cousin, that crea- 
tion was a necessity—a necessity of love. We have not lately read a book 
of the class in which we have been more deeply interested. 
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Cyclopedia of Sermons. By Janez Burns, D.D. (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 346.and 348 Broadway. 1857. Large 8vo. double col- 
umns, pp. 667.) 

This is a very valuable work, especially to clergymen. It is instructive, 
and will afford aid in the preparation of sermons, if judiciously used. There 
are about 360 either full-length discourses or very ample sketches. The 
sentiments generally are correct, evangelical, and practical. The style being 
the production of different authors is, of course, various. Some of the most 
precious miscellaneous texts are here discussed in a masterly manner. . These 
discourses are by ministers of several denominations, and are adapted to all. 
-Among the selections from Baptists, we notice the well known names of 
Ryland, A. Fuller, and Wayland. The volume is peculiarly rich in sermons 
on Christian Missions and Scripture characters. There are quite a num- 
ber, too, on the Parables and Miracles of Christ. Our thanks are due to 
the Messrs. Appletons for the cheap and convenient form in which they 
have here reproduced the London edition of five volumes. We commend the 
work as a very worthy addition to every clerical and Christian library. 
We would, however, suggest some improvements should a new edition be 
called for. The Preface and Contents should be made to agree—an 
arrangement of the miscellaneous discourses according to the end to be 
effected would be, it seems to us, judicious—additional sermons should be 
introduced—on parables and types—but especially some adapted to days of 
thanksgiving and fast. This latter were better done even if some of the 
present selections were omitted. But above all an index of Scripture texts 
should be added. This would double the value of the book as one of refer- 
ence to clergymen. 





The Inner Life of the Christian. By Rev. F. A. Raven. Edited by 
Rev. E. V. Gerhart, President of Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, 
Pa. (Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1856. 12mo. pp. 333.) . 

Here are seventeen instructive and impressive sermons. They are a 
selection from discourses delivered by Dr. Rauch, arranged by the Editor, 
under the above title. The author is known by his work on Psychology. 
He was rising to distinction when he was removed from earth, A.D. 1841, 
in the thirty-fifth year of his age. He was a German of the German Re- 
formed persuasion, who emigrated to this country and planted the germ 
which has since grown into what is known as the Mercersburg School of 
Theologians. We have detected in this work however no views which are 
peculiar to them. We are glad to see this volume ; for besides its intrinsic 
worth it will help to correct, in some measure, the defective views of religion 
which were presented in the Psychology. To the reference to Napoleon’s 
grave on the 121st page, Mr. Gerhart might have added a note. 





Looking unto Jesus: a view of the Everlasting Gospel; or the Soul’s 
eyeing of Jesus, as carrying on the great work of man’s salvation, from first 
to last. By Isaac Amprose, Minister of the Gospel. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1856. 8vo. pp. 694.) 

This is a reprint—and the first American—of a rare valuable standard old 
English work. The author was a man of great learning and piety, a non- 
conformist ejected divine of the seventeenth eentury. The object—Jesus— 
to which we are here directed to look, is considered historically in nine parts 
—before time began—before Christ’s birth—in his birth, life, death, resur- 
rection, ascension—in his intercession and in his second coming. The act 
of looking in each of these divisions is urged in nine particulars. The style 
of the work is not polished. Many of the words used are now employed 
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in a different sense. But it contains the marrow of Divinity—is good Cal- 
vinism—and eminently Scriptural and practical. It is worth cart loads of 
much of the theological speculations and sermons of the present day. From 

rsonal perusal we can fully subscribe to the recommendation of the Rev. 

. P. Swift, of Alleghany City, which precedes the volume. We seldom 
meet with a book we can so heartily commend. It is a rich treat to the 
spiritually minded. There were sterling men in the author's day, and the 
study of their works, more generally, is to be desired. Says a writer in the 
North British Review, in an article on Owen, “It would greatly freshen 
the ministrations of our pulpit, if, with the electric eye of modern cujture, 
and with minds alive to our modern exigency, preachers held converse direct 
with the prime sources of British Theology.” We are tempted to give a 
specimen of this eminently great and good book; but we hasten to say to 
our readers—go buy. 





Rills from the Fountain of Life: or, Sermons to Children. By Rev. R. 
Newron, D.D., Rector of St. Paul’s church, Philadelphia. (Philadelphia : 
J.B. Lippincott & Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 220.) 

The course pursued by the Reverend author of this volume is somewhat 
novel. He preaches one Sabbath afternooon in each month to children. 
The book before us contains a selection of discourses delivered on those 
occasions. We commend his course, and thank him for his book. The Jews 
paid considerable attention to the early instruction of children. So did the 
primitive church. It is quite as necessary now. This volume is valuable 
to clergymen and Sabbath-school teachers and adapted to interest the youth 
of our whole nation as well as those of St. Paul’s church, Philadelphia. It 
is a repository of anecdotes and tales for children. Some words and phrases 
employed, we would just suggest, add nothing to perspicuity and interest, 
and should not be learned or imitated—they are out of taste. We allude to 
such terms as “ isn’t,” “ needn’t,” “ shan’t,” &e. 





The Last of the Patriarchs ; or, Lessons chiefly from the Life of Joseph. 
By the Rev. J. Cummine, D,.D. (Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 
1856. 12mo. pp. 310.) 

Dr. Cumming had already, we thought, become a voluminous author. 
But here is another volume from his pen. And more, it is said, are to come. 
As several of his works have been noticed previously in this journal, we need 
do little more here than call attention to the present one. The Doctor’s 
style is highly poetic, and his selections from the poets, in which he freely 
indulges, are often very pleasing. His sentiments are evangelical, and his 
discourses are not barren of instruction. In his haste, however, he sometimes 
leaves his meaning ambiguous ; and he makes statements that we cannot ap- 

rove. There are frequent repetitions, too, in this volume. Yet he is won- 
derfully popular. We perused his present book to its close with pleasure. 
It contains fifteen edifying and comforting sermons, which we commend 
especially to the afflicted. There is here a rich display of Providence. 





The Bible Hand-Book: an Introduction to the study of Sacred Scripture. 
By J. Anevs, D.D. (Philadelphia: W. & A. Martien, No. 144 Chestnut 
street. 1856. 12mo. pp. 660.) 

In some respects this is a very remarkable book. It contains an immense 
amount of information and learning in a condensed, yet popular form. The 
references made to other books—especially to the Scriptures, are innumer- 
able. It is only a hand-book, yet it has the contents and value of several 
folios. From its utility and cheapness, we hope and believe it is within the 
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reach of thousands who love the Bible, especially of clergymen and Sabbath- 


school teachers. 





The Bible in the Workshop ; or, Christianity the Friend of Labor. By 
Rev. J. W. Mears. (New York: C. Scribner 377 and 379 Broadway. 
1857. 12mo. pp. 344.) 

This work is similar to one published in 1853, by Rev. Dr. Boardman, 
entitled “The Bible in the Counting-Room.” As that was intended for 
merchants and tradesmen, so this is designed for mechanics and working- 
men. The history of labor and the true position of the laboring man js 
here given. Five out of the twenty-one chapters are devoted to the Sabbath. 
We hope for it, what it deserves, an extensive circulation among the classes 
for whom it has been devised. Our brethren of the clergy may derive from 
it some useful hints. 





The Two Lights. By the author of “ Struggles for Life.” (Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 319.) 

This is a reprint of an English issue—a work of fiction in the interest of 
religion—and one in which any one cannot but be interested. Its object is 
to show the value of Revelation over Reason as a guide. Providence is 
vindicated, and faith shown triumphant. The principal characters—Leonard, 
who imbibes Rationalistic principles and comes to a miserable end—Ashby, 
who walks by faith, and who, though sorely tried, prospers in the end— 
Alridge, a rich, gay barrister, who afterwards becomes a Christian—Gregory,® 
a pious, wealthy and philanthropic gentleman—Tenant, who quits the ministry 
for a literary life, and meets with ill success—Miss Lanton, a poor seamstress, 
who afterwards marries Mr. Alridge—are all naturally and finely drawn. 
When we read of poor Ashby buying tracts to distribute when he was almost 
starving, we thought him foolish, but the end demonstrated the rewards of 
faith, reminding us of a street charity bestowed by one who has been a con- 
tributor to this journal, and which, being observed by a passer-by, has turned 
unknown to him to his advantage far beyond the value of the gift. The 
views given in this volume of London crime and wretchedness will be found 
useful to city missionaries, and reminds us of the unfinished work of Mr. 
Mayhew who has for some time been ill. “The struggle for life” here de- 
picted is melancholy, but is, we suppose, often realized. The work closes up 
with Millenarian notions. The views expressed on page 182 we should not 
accede to. Were this anything more than a notice, we should remark on 
the interpretation—pages 252-254 of the text—“ That he, by the grace of 
God, should taste death for every man.” We quote the following beautiful 
passage as a specimen of the interesting style and character of this volume : 

“So saw we once two little ones, children of a laborer, in a cold and 
drizzly November afternoon, trying to climb the side of a little hill, that they 
might shorten the road to their father’s humble cottage. Jane, aged seven, 
held Mary, aged five, by the hand. Weak was the strength of the strongest. 
They fell frequently on the slippery sides of the hill. ‘Don’t ery, Mary, 
dear,’ said Jane, but alas! the tears were in poor Jane's eyes too, as she 
gave this kind advice ; and again, poor Mary’s foot slipped, and the faithful 
Jane fell with her. Poor lambs, they were cold and wet, aye, and hungry, 
too, but there was warm 7 love in their little hearts trying to over- 
come the weary uphill work. At last, the honest laborer appeared on the 
brow of the hill, looking for his treasures. They were dearer to him than 
the wealth of the Indies. He lifted one on each arm, and while his darlings 
clung to his neck, his manly step, used to the rough ways of the world, soon 
brought them to the lowly dwelling, which was more to them than all the 
palaces of kings. Perhaps, thus our kind Father looks on his sad and weak 
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ones, as, with loving and yet sorrowful hearts, and eyes gazing through tears 
to their homes, they climb the rough hills of the journey ; and, perhaps, the 
consolations with which their hearts are sometimes animated to fresh exer- 
tion, are promises of succor in due time, as well as foretastes of the joy that 
awaits them when the summit shall have been reached.”—P. 64. 





Village Sermons ; or, Fifty-two plain and short Discourses on the Principal 
Doctrines of the Gospel: intended for the use of Families, or companies as- 
sembled for Religious Instruction in Country Villages. By Rev. G. Burprr. 
a Tract Society: New York, 150 Nassau Street; Boston, 28 

ornhill. 8vo, pp. 561.) 

These Sermons have been too long before the public, and too pty 
appreciated, to need from us any special notice. Their circulation has been 
very great, and they have been much owned and blessed of God. To those 
who desire a volume of Sermons plain and rich in Gospel truth, we commend 
these. We will only add that the present reprint is one of the best, and that 
the type is large, and thus accommodated to the aged, and those of defective 


eyesight. 





The Family Bible ; containing the Old and New Testaments. With brief 
Notes and Instructions, including the References and Marginal Readings of 
the Polyglot Bible. Vol. 2. Psalms to Malachi. (American Tract So- 
ciety : New York, 150 Nassau Street ; Boston, 28 Cornhill. Large 8vo.) 

This work we most unhesitatingly recommend. Every family should pos- 
sess it. ‘The issue of the whole Bible has now, with this volume, been com- 

leted by the Society. The Notes and Illustrations are pure and judicious. 

ey are also brief and full—a strong recommendation to those who, amid 

the perplexities and cares of life, have but little leisure for reading. These 
volumes are issued marvellously cheap. 





Sketches from Life ; or, Illustrations of the Influence of Christianity. (Amer- 
ican Tract Society: 150 Nassau Street, New York. 12mo, pp. 542.) 

There is no one acquainted with the American Messenger—the monthly 
paper issued by the Tract Society—but that esteems it one of the best in the 
world. The present Volume consists of selections from its columns, of great 
value and interest. The many and various articles contained, are arranged 
under specific captions. ‘To most readers, the speaking illustrations, which 
abound, will add interest to the work. May it circulate extensively, and be 
2, means of enriching multitudes with spiritual religion. 


Notes Practical and Expository on the Gospel: for the use of Bible Classes, 
Sunday-school Teachers, &c. By Rev. Cuartes H. Hatt. (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1857. 2 vols., 12mo, pp. 429, 400.) 

This is a work of no inconsiderable merit. Were it not written so avow- 
edly in the interest of the Episcopal Church, and arranged for their ex- 
clusive use, we could cheerfully commend it to our readers. It is well ar- 
ranged, fitly proportioned as to the relative treatment of topics, and is in 
many respects a very useful work. The author appears to be candid, and 
in reference to everything but the peculiar usages of his church, he is worthy 
of confidence. The great defect of this work, and one which must restrict 
‘it chiefly, if not entirely, to his own sect, is its constant reference to what 
“the church teaches,” “ the church allows ;” as if that were the end of con- 


‘troversy. 
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of New York. Edited by his Widow. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1856. 8vo, pp. 565.) 

Bishop Wainwright was well known as a gentleman of high accomplish- 
ments, and a laborious minister. He was devoted to his church, and evinced 
uncommon industry in his work. He belonged to the more exclusive party 
in his church, hence never secured a very wide sympathy among Christians 
of other names. Yet, a man of such purity of life, and courteous bearing, 
could scarcely fail to command the respect of all good men. Doubtless, 
many who never enjoyed or sought his ministry while he was living, will be 
glad to peruse this “ Memorial Volume.” It is composed of the Address 
delivered at his funeral by Rev. Dr. Higbee ; a somewhat ample Memoir, by 
Bishop Doane, of New Jersey, and thirty-four Sermons by the deceased 
Bishop ; all but two of which are now published for the first time. These 
sermons are ethical rather than evangelical, and show the author’s tendency 
to ritualism, instead of that spiritual, experimental character in which the 
true life of piety consists. In these respects, these sermons present a marked 
contrast to those issued a year or two since, by Bishop M’Ilvaine, of Ohio. 
Still these are valuable discourses, presenting in a clear and strong light the 
claims of Christian morality, and the obligations of Christian diligence and 
self-denial. The sermon entitled “ A Plea for Christian Missions” is es- 

cially to be commended, as an able defence of efforts to convert the 

eathen. The book is presented in the faultless style of the Messrs. Appleton, 
and is a worthy memorial of an excellent man. 





The Right Way ; or, the Gospel applied to the intercourse of Individuals 
and Nations. By Rev. J. A. Cottier. (American Tract Society: 150 
Nassau Street. 16mo, pp. 303.) 

This volume, which has hitherto escaped our notice, is a Premium Essay, 
and one of great utility. ‘The way it shows is often difficult to follow ; but 
the Word of God—the Divine example—and our own real interest, all point 
us therein. The style of this little book is plain and easy ; facts, and refe- 
rences to Scripture, abound ; the thoughts are just, and the general execution 
is good. It is adapted to all classes, and where read cannot fail to work a 
benefit. We most cordially commend it. 





The Book of Job: the common English Version, the Hebrew Text, and 
the Revised Version of the American Bible Union. With Critical and 
Philological Notes. By Tuomas J. Conant, D.D. (New York : American 
Bible Union. 1856.) 

This is a neatly printed quarto volume, comprising about 320 pages. It 
consists of three parts. The first is described in the above title-page, the 
second is composed of Dr. Conant’s version, based on “the common and 
earlier English versions, with an Introduction and Explanatory Notes, for 
the English Reader ;” and the third consists of the revised version alone. 
The first part is designed for scholars and critics, the second for those 
English readers who wish explanatory helps in reading the Scriptures, and 
the third is for those who take the Word without note or comment. 

We have before spoken of the general character of this important work. 
It evinces great research, patient toil, good taste and sound judgment. 
The style is generally a model of simplicity, force and elegance. e are 
glad to see that Dr. Conant does not affect that “divine wideness” of ex- 
pression and construction which some of his associates in the work of re- 
vision adopt. Yet there are one or two instances which have fallen under 
our eye, in our hasty examination of these pages, where we think the reviser 
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ight have used a little different phraseology. Thus, chapter xix., verses 
25-27, he renders as follows : 


“ But I, I know that my Redeemer lives, 
And in after time will stand upon the earth ; 
And after this my skin is destroyed, 

And without my flesh, shall I see God. 
When I, for myself, shall see, 

And my eyes behold, and not another, 
When my reins are consumed within me.” 


It seems to us, that the emphatic form of the Hebrew, in v. 25, which 
Dr. Conant has rendered—“ But I, I know,” &c., would have been better 
expressed by some such form as this: “But as for me, I know that my 
Redeemer lives.” This gives the exact meaning of the Hebrew, and we 
think is more intelligible to the English reader. Indeed, with scarcely so 
much as the change of a word, the whole passage might be transposed and 
(we suggest it deferentially) improved, as follows : 


But as for me, I know that my Redeemer lives, 
And that he will stand upon the earth in after time ; 
And after this my skin is destroyed, 

Without my flesh shall I gee God : 
When I shall see for myself, 

And mine eyes behold, and not another, 
When my reins are consumed within me. 


In chapter xlii. 11, we have “a kesita,” for “a piece of money,” in the 
common version; a change which, so far as we can see, is worthless, if not 
confusing. To the apprehension of the common reader, a kesita may be & 
garment, an implement of husbandry, or a weapon of war; whereas, the 
expression, a piece of money, does convey a definite idea of a present of 
i The common version is indefinite, it is true, but it leads the mind 
in the right direction, which, we fear, cannot be said of the revision. We 
do not aecept Dr. Conant’s version of what are known as the “ astronomical 

assages” (chaps. ix. and xxxviii.), as a literal or correct rendering of the 

ebrew. He adopts the idea, from the common version, that these passages 
point to certain constellations of the heavens ; an idea which seems to us 
untenable. The only changes which he makes from the common version, is 
in rendering the Hebrew dish, “the bear,” instead of arcturus and maggaroth, 
“the signs,” instead of simply transferring the Hebrew word, as in the com- 
mon version. In the doubt which prevails in reference to the meaning of 
this word, we know of nothing better than to let it stand. It is but fair to 
say, however, that the reviser is supported by Rosenmiiller, Umbreit, 
Herder, Gesenius and others; a might of authority, it must be confessed, 
very imposing, if not decisive. Yet, in view of the uncertain signification of 
the word, we would as soon have Wemyss’ rendering of “the simoom,” as 
the one which our reviser adopts. We believe that the reference in these 
passages is to the changes of the seasons, rather than to heavenly signs and 
constellations. The reading of Wemyss (chap. ix. 9) is suggestive, and we 
humbly submit, comes nearer to the Hebrew than the common reading : 


“Who maketh the blight (aish) and the cold (kesil), 
The genial heat (kimah) and the thick clouds of the south.” 


We have no time to pursue this question. Indeed, the late hour at which 
this work came to our hand, renders anything like a thorough examination 
of it, in time for the present number of the Review, out of the question. 
We would like, having offered what we have in the way of criticism, to call 
attention to many passages which present a marked improvement over the 
common version; but we must content ourselves with saying, in general 
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terms, that, in the main, this work is worthy of the highest commendation. 

It rarely falls to the lot of man to make anything perfect. It is only an 

approximation that the best can hope to reach, and this we think Dr. 
onant has attained in the work before us. 





Life in Israel; or, Portraitures of Hebrew Character. By Manta T. 
Ricuarps. (New York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 1857. 12mo, pp. 
389. 

This volume is something in the vein of ‘“ Helon’s Pilgrimage,” by 
F. Strauss, translated several years ago, we believe, by Prof. Stowe, now of 
Andover, and published in this country, but which has been long out of 
print. Strauss’ work was confined to a view of Jewish life and customs, in 
the time of John Hyrcanus, about one hundred years before Christ. Mrs. 
Richards embraces a wider field, giving us pictures, in this volume, of three 
distinct epochs of Jewish life. In Part First, she exhibits this wonderful 
people in the desert, on their way to the Promised Land. In Part Second 
she treats of them in the culmination of their glory, under the reign of 
Solomon. In Part Third she gives us glimpses of their captivity in 
Babylon. And in a separate volume, entitled, “ Life in Judea,” previously 
ublished, but in fact, a continuation of this work, she gives a view of 

ewish society and opinions in the time of Christ. We have looked through 
this volume, and desire to express our hearty commendation of it. We 
believe it represents the real life of the chosen people. The scenes are 
vividly painted, and the customs, usages, religious rites and manners of the 
people are faithfully delineated. Moreover, it is written in a style which is 
at once strong and attractive. We cordially thank the amiable author for 
her instructive and interesting book. It deserves to be read ; which, we 
think, is high praise. 





Notes on the Principles and Practices of Baptist Churches. By Francts 
Waytanp. (New York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co., 115 Nassau street. 
336 pp., 12mo. 1856.) 

This volume bears upon its pages some of the great vital principles of 
religious faith and practice, which should command the profound regard of 
the friends of our common Lord and Saviour. These principles are pre- 
sented in a very lucid manner, with a vigor and grace of diction which must 
make the perusal of the work highly agreeable. 

We were persuaded the papers of which the volume is composed, and 
which originally appeared in the columns of The Examiner, could not be left 
to share the uncertainty and the inaccessibility of a weekly newspaper. 
From their source and happy execution, it seemed impossible but that they 
should reappear in a more convenient and permanent form. 

On many accounts, we could hope the volume might have a wide circula- 
tion, and a very attentive perusal; and that the timely and pertinent sug- 
gestions interspersed might be reduced to practice. 

We must, however, qualify our expressions of admiration of Dr. Way- 
land’s book. We are not prepared to accept all his positions, or acknow- 
ledge even that they are the “ Principles and Practices of Baptist Churches.” 
We refer particularly to those parts of the work which have respect to the 
education and introduction of young men to the Gospel ministry. We 
know not where Dr. Wayland found some of those practices which he 
thinks imputable to Baptist churches. It seems tous, he has not portrayed 
the usage of the Baptist denomination on the subject referred to. Some 
obscure church may be found, in some sequestered portion of our wide 
domain, which has fallen into the mal-practice upon which the Doc 
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tor animadverts. But such a practice must have been the exception—not the 
rule of our action. Nor do we apprehend there is danger of our churches 
relapsing into a practice so discordant with their uniform faith, principles, 
and usage. The prevailing sentiment and practice of the denomination, 
have been to demand satisfactory proof that a young man has been called of 
God to the work of the ministry before giving him a recommendation to an 
education society to be sustained while preparing himself for a position, at 
once so sacred and important. , 

But if it be otherwise—if the views of our author should appear to be 
well founded, and he speaks as one having investigated the subject—we can- 
not see how the matter can be remedied by the course he marks out. If our 
churches and ministry are so lax and inconsistent as to recommend a young 
man, a boy even, who “exhorts his companions in a conference meeting, or 
who may have distinguished himself in school as a promising pupil,” to be 
sustained at our public institutions through a course of study for the Gos- 
pel ministry, and especially when “ they do not believe him now to possess 
ministerial gifts,” what must be the condition of our Zion when such 
churches and ministers shall take the entire responsibility of introducing 
young men to the sacred ministry? If Dr. Wayland will open his study to 
these young men, we will submit. But if their education and introduction 
to the ministry are to be intrusted with churches, such as the Dr. describes, 
we most solemnly object. 





Ishmael and the Church. By Lewis Currseman, D.D. (Philadelphia : 
Parry & McMillan, successors y A. Hart, late Carey & Hart. 12mo, pp. 
382. 1856.) 

The respected author, pastor of one of the Presbyterian churches in 
Philadelphia, presents us here with a volume of much and varied interest. 
“Tshmael and the Church” is his theme. In a brief, but comprehensive sur- 
vey, he traces “ Islamism in its origin, uses, progress and end.” He consid- 
ers that Divine Providence has employed Mahommedanism, though a per- 
version of Christianity, as a powerful organism for the protection of the 
Christian church through the dark ages. He has attempted to make good 
his positions, and with some degree of success, from both prophetic and his- 
toric testimony. Dr. Cheeseman has invested the whole subject with an 


- additional importance by allying to it the recent transactions at the Kast, and 


the present anomalous condition of the Turkish Empire. We must not be 
considered as subscribing to all the views of our author presented in this 
book. There are several points to which we must take exception ; but nev- 
ertheless, the work possesses very much that will interest and instruct, and 
will be received to general favor. 





A Book of Public Prayer. Compiled from the Authorized Formularies of 
Worship of the Presbyterian Church, as —— oS Reformers, Calvin, 
Knox, Bucher, and Others. With a ementary Forms. 12mo, pp. 360. 
(New York: Published by Charles Scribner, 377 and 379 Broadway, 1857.) 

Those acquainted with the rise of Presbyterianism under Calvin, Knox, 
and others, know that these Reformers brought with them from the church of 
Rome some of the practices of that church. The volume before us is com- 

iled from the formularies of worship then established. The book is beauti- 
ly printed and very neatly bound, and in these respects presents an attract- 
ive aspect. It is not proposed by the present publication, to introduce forms 
of prayer for the ordinary service of the sanctuary, but to prepare against 
special occasions. ‘There seems to have been of late some indications with 
portions of the Presbyterian Church, of a desire to restore the early usages, 
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which have long since, and justly fallen into disuse. The publication of this 
volume will be grateful to such. They will receive it as a proof of progress. 
It will be well, if the reviving of forms of public prayers, do not lead on to 
other practices equally unfavorable to the growth of Bible Christianity. It 
is but a step from reading prayers occasionally, to the practice becoming or- 
dinary and general, just as there is but a step between infant baptism and 
the belief of baptismal regeneration. And there is but a step from weari 
the clerical gown to the addition of the surplice. One step in an unscrip 
direction paves the way for another. And so we step, at first, with timor- 
ousness, but at length with temerity towards Rome. 

The book is thoroughly Presbyterian. The larger portion of it is devoted 
to the formularies of worship. Some forty pages are occupied with the sur- 
—_ of infant and adult baptism, according to the practice of that 
church. 

Our conception of prayer, the prayers of the heart, and such prayers as 
the Word of God enjoins, leads us away from set forms to frank, ingenuous 
expressions of want, as dictated by a sense of present need and the Spirit of 
our Heavenly Father. 

We like the sentiment of that celebrated thinker, and no less distinguished 
writer, Coleridge. In more mature life he changed his views of prayer, and 
referring to an expression in one of his youthful poems, which he now utterly 
condemned, he said to a friend, “ it was his own opinion that the act of pray- 
ing was the very highest energy of which the human heart was capable ; 
praying, that is, with the whole concentration of the faculties ; and the great 
mass of worldly men, and learned men, he pronounced absolutely incapable of 
prayer.” “ Neither do I reckon,” said he, “the most solemn faith in God as 
real object, to be the most arduous act of th on and will: O no, my dear 
sir, it is to pray, to pray, as God would have us ; this is what at times makes 
me turn cold to my soul. Believe me, to pray with all your heart and 
strength, with the reason and the will, to believe vividly that God will listen 
to your voice through Christ, and verily do the thing he pleaseth thereupon, 
this is the last, the greatest achievement of the Christian’s warfare on earth. 
Teach us to pray, O Lord!’ And then he burst into a flood of tears, and 
begged me to pray for him.” 





Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. By the Rev. Witi1am Arcuer Butter, 
M.A., Late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. 
Second Series. Edited from the Author’s MSS., by James Amiraux Jere- 
mie, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
First American, from the Third Cambridge Edition. Large 12mo, 400 pp. 
(Parry and McMillan, Philadelphia. 1857.) 

A volume of sermons of more than ordinary interest. Original in conce 
tion, and with a vigorous diction, the author has presented us in much fervi 
ness and richness of illustration, some of the most consoling doctrines of our 
holy religion. Mr. Butler is evidently a man of thought, piety, and generous 
emotion. And with such a heart, he brings us things new and old from the 
treasury of God’s word. While we would not endorse all his views, we, nev- 
aie commend the sermons as of a high order and well worthy a careful 
perusal. 





Annals of the American Pulpit ; or, Commemorative Notices of distin- 
ished American Clergymen of Various Denominations, from the early set- 
tlement of the country to the close of the year 1855. With Historical In- 
troductions. By W. B. Spracue, D.D. (New York: R. Carter and Bro- 
thers, 530 Broadway. 1857. Vols. 1 and 2, Trinitarian Congregational. 
8vo, pp. 723 and 778.) 
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This is one of the most interesting and valuable biographical productions 
and contributions to the History of the American Church, ever made. 
When completed, it will embrace the principal Protestant Denominations. 
The lives of the Ministers of each denomination will be published separate ; 
and in the order in which the most subjects are furnished. Dr. Sprague is 
admirably qualified for this difficult and delicate task. We commend the 
candor which he evinces, and we have the utmost confidence in his integrity 
and ability. He has already spent ten years upon this which is to be the 

atest work of his life. He has executed his task thus far most admirably. 
reat and impartial care has been taken in that most difficult part of the 
work—selection. ‘The present volumes embrace the lives of nearly 350 de- 
ceased Congregational Ministers, and are complete in themselves. No pains 
have been spared to obtain the most reliable information. Letters have been 
solicited and received from distinguished sources, which enrich the work: 
540 have contributed these letters, 79 of whom, alas! are now dead, and 52 
have become subjects. A list of the publications of each individual is given. 
The volumes before us contain a likeness of Cotton Mather : they close with 
three indices of names. In the Ist Volume, the lives average 3} pages; in 


‘the 2d, over 5. The pages, if is to be remembered, are large closely printed 


octavos. We most unhesitatingly commend this work. 





Arctic Explorations : The Second Grinnell Expedition in search of Sir John 
Franklin, 1853, 54, ’55. By E. K. Kane, M.D., U.S.N. Illustrated b 
upwards of 300 Engravings. (Philadelphia: Childs and Peterson, 124 Arc 
Street. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 464 and 467.) 

This is one of the superbest Books of the season. It will be a standard. 
The publishers have brought it out on fine paper, with good type, and many 
beautiful illustrations. Its sale has been unparalleled, for a work so large 
and published only so briefa time. Some 50,000 copies are now disposed 
of, and translations into the French and German are about to appear. The 
text is rare, and has strangely beguiled some of oyr early winter evenings. 
The story of the sufferings of the party—their exposure to a temperature 
often 40°, and even more, below zero—their frost-bitten limbs—their fre- 
quent snowblindness—their lack of fresh provisions and consequent attacks 
of scurvy—their hunts for seal and walrus, and bears, and hares, and foxes, 
and deer, and auks, and eider ducks and rats—-their advertures with the 
Esquimaux—their observatory and igloe building—their travels of search— 
their cache digging—their chasm leaping—their discoveries—their perils 
from fire—the rebellion and threatened desertion of some of their number— 
the death of three of their comrades—their experience among icebergs, on 
the floes and nippings of the ice—their tracking, warping, blasting—the 
months of entire darkness, and then the same of perpetual day—the twenty- 
one months in which they were frozen in—their shortness of fuel, and chop- 
ping up of the vessel—their final abandonment of the brig—their sledge- 
riding, drawn by dogs, and boat-rowing, some 1,300 miles, in making their 
escape, are ail detailed, with many other things, in these volumes, as by eye- 
witnesses and from actual experience; and invest them with a wonderful 
though often melancholy interest. 

The party discovered no traces of Sir John Franklin. But after reaching 
a higher latitude than had ever before been attained by man (82° 30’) they 
found an open Polar sea. ‘They have made, too, some contributions to 
acience—especially to geography, botany and meteorology. The body of Dr. 
Kane’s record is not scientific, but popular, made up chiefly from his daily 
journal, and from the reports of parties who made excursions from the vessel 
while she was ice-bound. Some strictly scientific and other matter, will be 
found, however, in appendices at the close of the second volume. 
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It might be supposed that Mr. Grinnell and Mr. Peabody, Dr. Kane, 
England and America, and all the world beside, would now be satisfied with- 
out any farther Polar sails. Within the last 300 years, hundreds of lives 
have been lost, untold sufferings endured, and uncounted treasures expended, 
in attempts to discover first a North-East, then a North-West passage to 
India, and finally to discover the searchers themselves. Captain McClure, in 
1851, demonstrated a passage ; and Doctor Kane, in 1855, set his eyes upon 
open water at the head of the globe. Better now all stay south of the Arctic 
circle, and read these last results which have been given us by the intrepid 
Doctor. Another voyage, however, is contemplated. 

Most of those connected with these expeditions deserve honor. We are 
os to know that Dr. Kane was offered a public dinner in Philadelphia, be- 
ore leaving for Europe, and that Lady Franklin provided for him there a 
ready-furnished house. Weare pained to learn, however, that he was obliged 
to leave England after a brief stay, in order to find a milder climate for the 
winter in the West Indies. 

The publishers of the present volumes have purchased the plates of the 
former two, which were issued by the Harpers ; and have enriched them with 
several new illustrations and a fine portrait, together with a life of Sir John 
Franklin. We might add, aiso, that the volumes before us contain portraits 
of Dr. Kane and Mr. Grinnell. Let us now have a concise history of all 
these Polar Expeditions, and of their results, and then we will close up our 
account with the North Frigid Zone for ever. 





History of Texas ; from its first Settlement, in 1685, to its Annexation to 
the United States in 1846. By H. Yoaxum, Esq. (Redfield, 34 Beekman 
Street, New York. 1856. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 482 and 576.) 

This is a valuable contribution to general history, and especially to the 
history of our country. The past of Texas is here brought down to within 
ten years of the present time, and covers a period of 161 years—the greatest 
prominence being given to the last half-century. Several familiar names 
figure in the work, respecting whom, in connection with Texas, the reader 
will naturally desire to learn what is here told. A view, and four portraits, 
embellish the work ; and a general index, maps, and extended appendices ac- 
company it, adding value. Mr. Yoakum, a Texan lawyer—the author—- 
is a pioneer in this field. It is not pretended that he has exhausted his 
subject, leaving nothing for future gleaners. Very much material still 
exists out of which to construct a history, which has not been accessible. 
But for the present, at least, this must be the standard authority. We 
would commend these volumes: expressing our sorrow that death has re- 
cently deprived us of the possibility of receiving any new accessions to litera- 
ture from Mr. Yoakum’s pen. 





Confidential Correspondence of the Emperor Napoleon and the Empress 
Josephine. By J. 8. ©. Asporr. (New York: Mason Brothers, 108 and 
110 Duane Street. 1856. 12mo, pp. 404.) 

Books in connection with Napoleon already make of themselves a library, 
and new ones are still coming out. Yet, such i§ the halo around that name, 
the public seem not to grow weary. Mr. Abbott is the last in this field of 
literary labor. First he gave us the deeds of Napoleon: then his spoken 
words: now he gives us his writings. These letters are addressed chiefly to 
Josephine. But some are to his brother Joseph, and other distinguished 
persons ; and some are by Josephine herself. The notes which accompany 
the volume, are frequent and valuable. In an appendix will be found the 
Will of Napoleon, with instructions to his executors, and a chronological 
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table of his life. Whatever we. | be our opinion of Rogelio, or of Mr. 
Abbott as his historian, this book will naturally be sought, and read with 
avidity. 





The Ancient Hebrews. By A. Mutts, A.M. (New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co., 51 and 53 John Street. 1856. 12mo, pp. 443.) 

The history of the Jews is peculiarly interesting, as most ancient and au- 
thoritative. The present volume is a convenient and popular manual. Similar 
works abound, but they are generally either too ponderous or exclusive. This 
work will be found of use to all, but especially to biblical students. It fol- 
lows the Scriptures as authority, and where they fail, the chasm is filled up 
by the aid of Josephus and Philo. We are carried back, by our author, to 
the Creation, and forward to the destruction of Jerusalem. The style is 
good, and the work is finely printed; but the outside dress is too much like 
a school-book. It contains more than the contents indicate. 


dar ae 





The History of Palestine, from the Patriarchal to the present time. By J. 
Krrro, Editor of the Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, &e. (New York: 
R. Sears, 181 William Street. 1854. 12mo, pp. 223.) 

This is a work similar to the preceding. It does not begin so soon, but it 
goes further. More learning is connected with it, and greater attention is 
bestowed on dates; it has also some illustrations. The name of the author 
is a sufficient guarantee to its general excellency. Mr. Sears deserves well 
of the public for reproducing it in this convenient and cheap form. 





The Story of Columbus, Simplified for The Young Folks. By Saran H. 
Braprorp, author of the “ Giver Lake Stories,” “Ups and Downs,” 
“ Lewis, or the Bended Twig,” &c., &c. With Illustrations from Original 
a 18mo, pp. 255. (New York; C. Scribner, 377 & 379, Broadway. 
1857. 

This is an attractive little work, prepared with special regard to the 
wants and capacities of those incapable of mastering large volumes. Mr. 
Scribner has brought it before our juvenile readers at a time when they 
can most readily make it their own. At this season of the year, if they 
should not have means equal to their need in purchasing entertaining books, 
they have only to make known their desires to particular friends, and their 
reasonable wishes will be gratified. This book is what it imports to be, and 
will be found to possess real and substantial interest. We take pleasure in 
bringing “ The Story of Columbus” to the knowledge of our young friends. 





Memoirs of Washington. By %izs. O. M. Kirxianp. With Illustra- 
tions. ison} pp. 516. (New Yon: D. Appleton & Co., 346 & 348 Broad- 
way. 1857. 

All are in a fair way of being accommodated with memoirs of the great 
Washington—memoirs adapted to each one’s ability to purchase, leisure for 
reading, or power of appreciation. Those who may desire the full memoirs 
of the Father of our Country can be satisfied with nothing short of the late 
a Life of Washington by Irving, prince of American essay- 
ists. Those pleased with an ordinarily illustrated Life will seek for Headley’s ; 
or for Griswold’s, now passing through the press of Virtue, Emmons & Co, 
But those who can content themselves with a work suited to popular taste, 
and requiring but little money to purchase, or time to peruse, may find them- 
—_ gratified in the possession of the work of the accomplished Mrs. Kirk- 
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The last-mentioned work is prepared with special reference to juveniles; and 
in its conception and style is well adapted to that interesting class, whose 
literary tastes and desires have been consulted. Mrs. Kirkland might have 
followed out her restricted plan more rigidly, without impairing the interest 
of her delightful narrative. But she has been pleased to her own 
limits to the volume, and with it our youthful readers will be much pleased. 





The History of the Reign of the Emperor Charles the Fifth: By Wi1am 
Rosertson, D.D. ; With an account of the Emperor’s Life after his Abdi- 
cation. By Wiiu1am H Prescorr. (Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
1857. 3 vols. 8vo, pp. 618, 604, 565. 

Robertson’s history of the reign of Charles V. has long been regarded as 
one of our English classics. It requires no praise from us. It was intended 
only as a history of the reign of the Emperor Charles, and therefore drops 
him, with the exception of sundry allusions, as soon as he ceased to reign. 
To the historian, as well as to the best informed men of his own time, it 
seemed as if that potentate had retired from the theatre of public life, on 
which he had played so conspicuous a part. Hence all the allusions which 
Robertson ites to the Emperor, in the closing pages of his history, are in 
accordance with this idea. But facts which have since come to light, show 
that Charles continued up to the day of his death to take an interest in 
public affairs, frequently counselling and directing concerning matters of the 
greatest importance. So marked was his influence in the political affairs of 
Europe, after his abdication, that the history of the period immediately suc- 
ceeding that event would be imperfect without some reference to him. Our ac- 
complished countryman, Mr. Prescott, has undertaken to supply this defect 
in Robertson’s work. He has done it in his usual, thorough and felicitous 
manner. In addition to his own material, drawn from the newly-found 
treasures of Simancas, Mr. Prescott has availed himself of the labors of 
Mr. Stirling, Mr. Mignet and Mr. Gachard. He gives us not only a faith- 
ful record of the Emperor’s cloistered life, but he presents us incidentally 
with glimpses of his character and public policy. The work is printed on 
good paper, in fair, open type, and is uniform with the noble histories of the 
learned continuator. This edition of Robertson will be the only one for 
which people will hereafter inquire. 





Westward Empire ; or, the Great Drama of Human Progress. By E. L. 
Macoon. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 1856. 12mo, pp. 445.) 


The leading idea of this book is that, by a natural movement, civiliza- 
tion has never gone eastward since the world began. He takes up the idea 
of Berkeley, in his well-known stanza, beginning, “ Westward the course of 
empire takes its way,” and attempts to disclose the acts, and set forth the 
scenes in the great Drama of Human Progress. He begins with the age of 
Pericles, which he calls “ the age of artistic beauty,” and leads us through 
the age of Augustus, or “the age of material force ;” the age of Leo X., or 
“the age of scientific invention ;” and the of Washington, or “ the 
of universal amelioration.” Each of these e is treated under the five divis- 
ions of Literature, Art, Science, Philosophy and Religion. It strikes us that 
there is something fanciful and almost grotesque in the grouping of these 
periods and the designations which are given them; yet Dr. Magoon has 
given us a stirring and agreeable book. It abounds with historical facts, 
bearing on the great theme of human progress, though many of its general- 
izations are inconclusive. The work is full of those classical references for 
which the author is so celebrated, and is forcibly and eloquently written. 
Those portions relating to Art are mostly of special attention, and are 
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among the most valuable hints of the day relating to the historical develop- 
ment and symbolism of religious Art. Taken altogether, this is a work of 
more than ordinary merit, and we thank the author for the pleasure which 
we have derived from his glowing pages. 





Brazil and La Plata. : The Personal Records of a Cruise. By C. 8. 
Stewart, A.M., U.S.N., author of “A Residence at the Sandwich 
Islands,” “ Visit to the South Seas,” “Sketches in Great Britain and Ire- 
land,” &c., &c. 12mo, pp. 428. (New York: G. P. Putnam & Co., 321 
Broadway. 1856.) 

Rev. Mr. Stewart, the author of the book, has long been a devoted chap- 
lain in the naval service of the United States. In discharge of his profes- 
sional duties he has been favored with an opportunity of visiting many parts 
remote from the scenes of his early days wad the land of his birth. In his 
official capacity, on board the U. 8. ship Congress, during 1850—2-3, he vis- 
ited the various places to which attention is invited in the present volume. 

The work is composed of selections from records made during the cruise, 
whether on ship-board, land, or sea. It contains much to interest the gen- 
eral reader, much to gratify his curiosity and enliven his imagination ; and, 
for popular reading, it will be found an entertaining and instructive book. 





New Granada: Twenty Months in the Andes. By Isaac F. Horton, M.A., 
Professor of Chemistry and Natural History in Middlebury College. With 
Maps and Illustrations. (8vo, pp. 605. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
publishers, Franklin Square. 1857.) 

For some time past a growing interest has been felt respecting the Northern 
portions of South America. New Granada specially presents her claims to 
our attention. In many respects she is a favored land; but until of late, 
very little has been known of her or of her people. In the beginning of the 
present century, Alexander Von Humboldt visited the country, and revealed 
to us some of its peculiarities ; since when, our stock of accurate information 
has accumulated but slowly. 

Professor Holton has been drawn thither by the promise of high gratifica- 
tion in extending his stores of information respecting the Natural History of 
the tropics ; and the result is the well-written and well-stored volume before 
us. e information gathered by a careful hand into the present work, is 
highly valuable for purposes other than those contemplated by its favored 
author. Aside from the information it imparts respecting Natural History, 
you have history in general. ‘The manners, religion, and habits of the people, 
may here be viewed as no where else short of a visit to the scenes specified, 
and a personal acquaintance with the people. 

We are sorry to see indications of dissatisfaction growing up between 
New Granada and the United States ; and we shall look with deep solicitude 
to see the end of the difficulty pending between that country and the British 
government. If the late intelligence via Carthagena shall prove reliable, the 
ports of New Granada are at this time in a state of blockade. 

These transactions will serve to fix the attention of the reading public 
more intently upon the nation, and will in no inconsiderable degree prepare 
bo way for the wider circulation of this admirable work of Professor 

olton. 

The Maps and Illustrations are executed with much care, and we have 
reason to believe them to be correct. 

We commend the work as very instructive and entertaining. 
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Life of George Washington. By Wasuincton Irvine. (In three duo- 
decimo volumes; pp. 459, 486, 483. New York: G. P. Putnam & Oo., 
321 Broadway. 1856.) 

This splendid work, so long the matter of earnest hope, is at hand. A 
press of engagements, a sojourn in foreign parts, and an occasional interrup- 
tion of health, are responsible for its tardy appearance. But the delay, like 
adversities in general, has contributed to our advantage, specially in a 
growing fullness and richness of the work, and a Whetted appetite for its re- 
ception. We heartily welcome it now from its gifted author, after his devo- 
tion for more than half a century to literary labors. And we are not disap- 
pointed. So far as completed, it fully equals our most ardent expectations. 

-It was befitting the renowned Washington to have the illustrious Irving 
for a biographer. No other person seemed so peculiarly fitted to the 
able task. And he has brought to its execution his most mature reflections. 
It is not too much tosay, that Mr. Irving sustains about the same relation to 
American literature, as the learned Ascham, in the reign of Elizabeth, did 
to the English. Our whole language feels the magic of his master-art. 
Whatever he touches glows with new life—his facile pen throws a fresh 
lustre over every picture it is allowed to trace. Much of the beauty and 
power of our literature, and its happiest impress, are traceable to this brilliant 
source. It is well, therefore, that upon Washington Irving should have de- 
volved the delicate yet pleasing labor of giving a Life of the Great American 
Chief to the world. 

The work itself is what might have been expected, evincing great thorough- 
ness of research, combined with the closest discrimination. Mr. Irving has 
been particularly careful of the sources whence he accepted aid. Though at 
immense labor, és has gone back to original documents, or applied only to 
such compilations as are fully to be trusted. The authenticity of the work 
is, therefore, fully verified; and this must be accounted its crowning excel- 
lence. Moreover, the work, when completed, will cover an expansive field. 
So intimately connected was the honored subject of these Memoirs, with the 
affairs of the Nation in her struggle for freedom, as necessarily to make a 
complete Life of him little short of a history of the times. Mr. Irving has 
not been forgetful of this fact, but has, in a most happy manner, made it 
contribute largely to the intrinsic value of this grateful labor of his hands. 

But we must not enlarge. Too many and prominent are the excellences 
of this Life of Washington, to be even glanced at in this notice. We ma 
only further remark,—those who shall make it their own, will find it all that 
can be desired, and will feel a great satisfaction in having it in possession. 

The 8vo edition is illustrated with splendid steel engravings, which reflect 
great honor upon both artist and publishers. . 

Much credit is due Messrs. Putnam & Co., for the beautiful dress in which 
they have caused the work to appear. We trust they will find their ex- 
pensive pains fully rewarded. 





Lake Ngami ; or Explorations and Discoveries during Four Years’ Wan- 
derings in the Wilds of Southwestern Africa. By Cuartes Joun AnpDERs- 
son. With Numerous Illustrations. (12mo, pp. 520. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, publishers, Franklin Square. 1856.) 

A deeply interesting narrative of explorations and discoveries in portions 
of Africa hitherto but little known. The work abounds with information, 
not only respecting the manners, habits and religion of the people, but also 
in regard to the geological features of the country, &c., &e. The numerous 
illustrations are in excellent taste, and add materially to the value of the 
work. 

Mr. Andersson subjected himself to great privation and many dangers;in 
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making his way over the “ wilds” of Africa, and in collecting the materials 
for the book of travels here recommended. Many of the scenes narrated 
ee an indescribable interest, while the book, as a whule, will afford de- 
ightful entertainment to all who shall peruse it. The volume concludes 
with a General Index, which will aid in referring to any portion of the 
work for purposes of consultation. 





Beaumarchais and His Times. Sketches of French Society in the Hight- 
eenth Century, from Unpublished Documents. By Louis De Loment. 
Translated by Henry S. Edwards. 12mo, pp. 457. (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square, 1857.) 

Pierre Augustin Caron, in 1757, and in the twenty-fifth year of his age, 
assumed the name of Beaumarchais, by which he was ever afterwards known. 
He was a dramatist. His writings are familiar to those acquainted with 
modern French literature. He was a man of varied fortune, and’ withal a 
most ingenious wit. Many circumstances united to give him an unfavorable 
representation to the world. But the present volume will show him to have 
been of diversified attainments, and worthy of a place among the celebrated 
men of the eighteenth century. 

Louis De Loménie has given us a most lively and engaging picture of the 
celebrated subject of his book, and of the times in which he lived. The 
translation, by Mr. Edwards, is excellent. And altogether the work posses- 
ses great interest, and much valuable information respecting the latter 
part of the last century. Those who shall commence the volume will not be 
satisfied short of following the remarkable character it portrays, through its 
varied evolutions to its close. . 





Life of Prince cm ; with Extracts from his Speeches and Writ- 
ings, By Cuartes K. McHarea. 12mo, pp. 382. (New York: C. Scribner, 
377 and 379 Broadway, 1857.) 
The time has not come when the autobiography of Charles Maurice Tal- 
leyrand de Perigord can be released from its interdict and given to the world. 
en that period shall have arrived—some twelve years hence—we shall be 
ut in possession of a Memoir of this remarkable personage, which shall, it is 
believed, do him greater justice and more fully open the door to the scenes of 
his eventful life. There is thrown around the whole career of Prince Tal- 
leyrand an indescribable charm. This may arise in part from a prohibition 
of looking into his private papers, and reading his life by his own enkindled 
torch, but mostly, we apprehend, from the positions he held, and the skill- 
ful parts he acted in the drama of his times. 

e are pleased to see the work before us. It may contain all that we 
may ever know of a character into which we are eager to look. We wel- 
come it, should it be regarded only as an earnest of what is to come; but it 
is more than this. It is composed of such material as could be drawn from 
the most reliable sources opened to the accomplished author. And it will be 
found to embody a fund of information respecting the close of the last and 
the beginning of the present centuries, enlivened with incident and anecdote; 
and so laying open the inner life of France during the period it covers, as to 
make it highly acceptable to the American reader. 





Biblical Researches in Palestine, and in the Adjacent Regions: A Journal 
of Travels in the Year 1838. By E. Rosrnson and E. real Drawn up 
from the Original Diaries, with Historical Illustrations. By Edward Rob- 
inson, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union Theolog- 
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ical Seminary, New York. With New Maps and Plans. (In Four Vol- 
umes. 8vo.) 

Later Biblical Researches in Palestine, and in the Adjacent Regions: A 
Journal of Travels in the year 1852. By E. Rosrnson, E. Surru, and Oth- 
ers. With New Maps and Plans. (One volume. 8vo. Boston: Crocker 
& Brewster. 1856.) 

These valuable researches in lands invested with the deepest interest to 
man, are now offered to public favor in three well-executed 8vo volumes, 
averaging more than six hundred pages each. Never, before, has the Chris- 
tian student been able to enrich his library with such a priceless treasury of 
knowledge respecting places long hallowed, and once the scenes of the sub- 
limest transactions of earth. Dr. Robinson and his companions in travel 
have spared no pains to give the utmost completion to the work ; and with 
what success their labors have been crowned, an appreciating public will be 
glad to testify. 

Seldom has a “ Journal of Travels ” been a sg under such favorable 
auspices as the work before us. The distinguished journalist enjoyed rare 
opportunities and facilities for acquiring accurate knowledge respecting the 
various places it was his happiness to visit, and the many topics of inquiry 
which gained his attention ; and with singular skill has he made those op- 
portunities contribute to give perfection to the result of his labors. 

In this revised edition, the former Researches are compressed into two 
volumes, to which the third volume—the result of the second journey, made 
in 1852—is strictly supplementary. These last Researches are issued sepa- 
rately, for the accommodation of those who may possess the first. 

In the author’s preface to the third volume, he says: “To these, my 
Biblical Researches in the Holy Land, the fruit of thirty years of prepara- 
tion, and of personal travels in 1838 and 1852, I can hope to add nothing 
more. The work is now published as a whole and in a permanent form.” 

No library can be considered as complete without the Biblical Researches 
of Dr. Robinson. May a gracious Providence guard his valuable life and 
enable him to realize the good purpose of his heart in giving to the world 


Me systemmatic work on the physical and historical geography of the Holy 
nd.” 


An Improved System of Geography. By F. McNatty. (New York: 
A. 8. Barnes & Co, 51 & 53 John Street. 1856. 4to, pp. 96.) 

Countries are constantly changing, and through travel our knowledge of 
them is every day increasing, whence the necessity for frequent, new ele- 
mentary geographies. The present is the third and highest of a series. The 
maps are generally clear, accurate, and full without being overcrowded. 
The text is devoted to geography proper. Accompanying each map, on the 
opposite page, are exercises and questions, and the pronounciation of diffi- 
cult names. Descriptive matter, brief and appropriate, follows, and statis- 
tical tables close the work. The price is low, and the execution is good. 
We were one of a committee of nine, recently, who so appreciated it as to 
introduce it into the public schools of our town. 








Manual of Geography. By J. Montetrn. (New York: A. 8. Barnes 
& Co., 51 & 53 John Street. 1856. Small 4to, pp. 112.) 

This is part two of a series published by the above house. It consists of 
definitions, maps, exercises on the maps, historical and descriptive matter, 
followed by some suitable lessons in astronomy : illustrations accompany the 
text. It is what it ought to be,a text book in science rather than a mere 
reading book. Its popularity and value is sufficiently attested 2 the fact 
that it has been mtvodaced into the schools of New York, Philadelphia, and 
other large cities, and last year reached a sale of about 100,000 copies. 
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t 
Empirical Psychology ; or the Human Mind as given in Consciousness. 
By L. P. Hickox, DD, Union College. Third Edition. (New York: 
Ivison & Phinney, 321 Broadway. 1857. 12mo, pp. 400.) 

The standing of Dr. Hickok is such that any production from him chal- 
lenges attention. He had before published a work on mental science, enti- 
tled “ Rational Psychology.” These metaphysical labors of his are doubt- 
less among the ablest contributions which our country has made. The above 
is intended for colleges and academies, and we commend it to public regard. 
The classification of the mental powers adopted is comprehensive and beau- 
tiful ; the style is clear. Its specific doctrines we do not pretend here to ex- 
amine. The first edition was published in Schenectady, and received a com- 
mendatory notice in an article contained in this Journal for January, 1855. 





A System of Moral Science. By L. P. Hicxox, D.D., Union College. 
Third Edition. (New York: Ivison & Phinney, 321 Broadway. Chicago: 
©. S. Griggs & Co., 111 Lake Street. 1856. 12mo, pp. 418.) 

This is an elementary work intended as a text-book in colleges. It has 
merits peculiar to itself. In addition to the points usually treated in a work 
of this class, it presents some commonly overlooked, but very important, as 
for example, “stupidity,” “ heedlessness,” “ rashness.” Some of these may 
seem to the examiner, at first, to be out of place; the section on maiming 
will, perhaps. Yet when we consider that Belladonna, so extensively used 
in the Orient, to increase beauty, is, also, used now in civilized communities, 
injuring the eyesight and inducing blindness, we may feel constrained to 
justify our author. Some national and passing questions are introduced 
which will be thought by some highly proper, but some of them seem to us 
more appropriate to political philosophy or economy. An historical survey 
is given of the different theories of the “ ultimate rule in morals,’ which is 
succinct, luminous, and interesting. Dr. Hickok, we may remark, adopts 
neither Paley’s nor Wayland’s view. His idea of the ultimate rule of right 
is, that it is the summum bonum, or worthiness of spiritual approbation. 
Virtue he defines as the control of standing in our own sight worthy of our 
own spiritual approbation. With some of the sentiments of this work we 
do not agree, as, for example, the position that “virtue cannot consist in 
habit.” We are sorry, too, to see that ina work of this kind, infant bap- 
tism should be recognized. The treatment of fasting and prayer, the use of 
the term jealousy, and the article on expatriation, are not quite to our mind, 
We dislike to find fault with a book, for it is an easy matter. But we are 
glad to know it is, in the present case, more in respect to omissions than in 
any positive error. It may be for want of clear, thorough sight on our part,. 
but the arrangement of this work seems to us faulty. How, for example, 
can the particular maxim, “keep under your body,” be made properly to 
come under the more general one “ Bear and Forbear?” How, again, are 
ambition and covetousness made sections under the former ? Why, too, is civil 
government treated before the divine? The distinction also between pure 
morality and positive authority does not seem to us to be kept up. Interna- 
tional regulations, which are said to rest on pure morality, are treated under 
the division of positive authority. Occasionally parts seem to cross each 


_ Other, at least, in terms. In one place we have honesty treated, in another 


defrauding ; in one place tribute, in another taxes and imposts. Our author 
professes, indeed, to lay down general principles, and gives only here and there 
an illustration. But there are some points not treated in his work, which it 
seems to us ought to have found a place—such as duelling, litigation, treat- 
ment of brutes, war, the Sabbath, prayer, duties of magistrates. More, too, 
we think should have been made of conscience, revelation, intention. We 
miss anger in p. 1, c. 1, s. 3; religion in p. 1, c. 2, 8.3; obedience and love, 
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in p. 1, c. 6; and in p. 2, div. 3, c. 2, points which have indeed been treated 
elsewhere, but which seem to be required here. Still, notwithstanding these 
strictures, we regard the work as highly valuable. 








Principles of Chemistry ; embracing the most recent discoveries in the sci- 
ence, and the outlines of its application to agriculture and the arts. TIilus- 
trated by numerous experiments, newly adapted to the simplest apparatus. 
By J. A. Porter, M.A. M.D., Professor of Agricultural: and Organic 
Chemistry in Yale College. (New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co., 51 & 53 
John Street. 1857. 12mo, pp. 474.) — 

Chemistry is a modern science, and one in which constant improvements 
are occurring. Hence an occasion of so many new text-books. This is 
an elementary work, and designed to be ae We have quoted the title 
page in full, which gives a fair idea of what the book may be expected to be. 
We will simply add that the subject is divided into four parts. Part 1 treats 
of Physics; Part 2, of Chemical Philosophy ; Part 3, of Inorganic Chem- 
istry, or the elements of nature; Part 4, of Organic Chemistry—principally 
vegetable. An Appendix closes'the work. The typographical execution is 
o The author embraces the Newtonian rather than the wave theory of 
ight. 





Hand-Book of Organic Chemistry ; For the use of Students. By Wiu1am 
Greoory, M.D.F.R.S.E., Professor of Chemistry in the University of Ed- 
inburgh, and author of “ Hand-Book of Inorganic Chemistry.” Fourth 
American from the fourth London edition. Edited by J. Milton Saunders, 
M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry in the Eclectic Medical Institute, 
Cincinnati; member of The American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, ete. (8vo. pp. 480. A. S. Barnes & Co., 51 & 53 John street, 
New York. 1857.) 

Professor Gregory’s labors in the department of Chemistry, are such as 
to command the highest consideration. It isa happy circumstance that his 
works have been presented to American scholars, under the supervision of 
Professor Saunders of Cincinnati, than whom few are better prepared to do 
justice to the subject. - The American editor has enriched the present vol- 
ume, as also that on Inorganic Chemistry, from his er store of varied 
and valuable material, gathered from many a field in the course of years 
devoted to the study. 

We have, therefore, here a work of great value, containing the results of 
much patient scientific research, comprised in a single octavo volume of 
some five hundred pages. 

The work is well adapted, both for perspicuity and methodical arrange- 
ment, to render assistance to those who are pursuing the study of Chemis- 
try. Such will remember with gratitude the distinguished author and 
editor, as also the enterprising publisher, who has furnished this work to 
students in so fine a dress. 





Harpers’ School History; Narrative of the General Course of History. 
From the Earliest Periods to the Establishment of the American Constitu- 
tion. Published with Questions for the Use of Schools, and Illustrated with 
150 Maps and Engravings. (Large 12mo, pp. 450. New York: Pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, Pearl street, Franklin Square. 1856.) 

This history is well adapted to the end for which it has been prepared. 
It will impart a fund of information to the young beginner relative to gen- 
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eral history. The illustrations ond maps will greatly facilitate his progress 
in acquiring correct knowledge. 





An Atlas of Classical Geography. Constructed by Witi1am Houauss, and 
Edited by George Long; with a Sketch of Ancient Geography, and other 
Additions, by the American Editor. Containing fifty-two Maps and Plans 
on twenty-six Plates. With an Index of Places. (Blanchard and Son, 
Philadelphia. 1856.) 

This is a publication of great merit. The classical student knows the im- 
portance of such an Atlas; and will receive with gladness the intelligence of 
its publication. So far as we have examined the work, we feel persuaded it 
has been executed with great carefulness, and consequently with much accu- 
racy. This we might have expected, coming as it does from under the edi- 
torship of Professor ‘Long, of the University of London. His devotion to 
classic literature has afforded him the best opportunity of knowing what was 
most needed to aid the student in ancient history. In the volume before us 
the Professor has concentrated the results of his accumulated ‘knowledge of 
classical Geography, and has spared no pains to render the work all the stu- 
dent can reasonably ask in this department of study. 

The American Editor has added very materially to the value of the work, 
by subjoining a sketch of Ancient Geography. This seemed desirable. The 
intimate connection between Classic and Ancient Geography is such, as to 
leave either quite defective, disconnected with the other. But in the union of 
the two, the work possesses a completeness which cannot fail of being highly 
ae by those who shall have the advantages of referring to its pages. 

e maps and plans—fifty-two in number—are executed in the best style, 
and are singularly distinct. This is very desirable in works of the kind; but 
it is an excellence often sacrificed to save the expense of more perfect engrav- 


A copious Index of the names of places with proper reference, and giving 
their latitude and longitude, closes the volume. 

This Atlas will well repay the careful student who shall make it his own 
for purposes of consultation. 





A Treatise on Turning Tables, The Supernatural in General and Spirits. 
Translated from the French of Count De Agénor Gasparin, by E. W. Ros- 
eRT, with Introduction by Rev. Ropert Batrp, D.D. Two volumes 12mo, 
pp. 470, and 469. (New York: Kiggins and Kellogg, Publishers, 123 and 
125 William street, 1857.) 

A Three-Fold Test of Modern Spiritualism. By Wr1am Gorpon, D.D. 
“ Tekel—thou art weighed in the balance, and art found wanting.”—Dan. 
v: 27. (New York: Charles Scribner, 377 and 379 Broadway. 12mo, 
pp. 408. 1856.) 

We have here two ably written treatises on Modern Spiritualism. Both 
challenge a careful study. Both will conduct you, with the charms of romance 
to a most triumphant conclusion that, our modern spiritualists or table-turners, 
are great pretenders,—claiming for their system of spiritual development, 
what cannot be conceded. And both will bring you to such a decision by a 
different course of argumentation. The two works are quite dissimilar. The 
mode of investigation, aud the final issues of the one, in some respects, are 
unlike those of the other. 

Dr. Gordon contends that the whole system of the table-turners, is a sys- 
tem of seduction by evil-spirits. He says: “ From the early period when 
Jannes and Jambres opposed Moses down to the era of Christianity, and 
thence to the present time, in the dark domain of heathenism, necromancy in 
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its various forms has everywhere prevailed. Superstition and spiritual de- 
clension has benighted and besotted the souls of men. All this is the legiti- 
mate growth of guilt and the warning commentary upon human frailty.” 
The doctrines taught in the publications of our Spiritualists, are heathenish 
in their nature, anti-christian in their form and soul-destroying in their ten- 
dency. Therefore, it follows that the Devil and his angels are the primary 
agencies in the work of modern Spiritualism, whose avowed purpose is the de- 
struction of the Church and of ‘ ews theology.’ ” 

In support of these views, Dr. Gordon brings, in his own persuasive manner, 
and with a power of argument one finds it difficult to resist, an array of rea- 
soning and illustration almost amounting to demonstration. Admitting the 
correctness of his views, in agri gee the strange delusion to Satanic influ- 
ence, he successfully exposes the wickedness of the system. Justly does he 
sound the note of alarm to those who are any way endangered by the seduc- 
tive snares of these modern impostors. 

Count Gasparin opposes science to the claims of modern spiritualism. He 
is a firm believer in spirits, good and evil; and he fully recognizes their in- 
fluence. He does not doubt but that at times and for special purposes, God 
has suffered spirits to make visible demonstrations of their power with men. 
But he is far from agreeing with Dr. Gordon and others, that the Table- 
turners effect their strange feats by the agency of spirits. He accounts for 
the phenomenon of moving tables on scientific principles. The physical is 
opposed to the spiritual ; the philosophical to the irrational ; and the philan- 

ropic to the infidel. - 

He brings to the investigation the very qualities of heart and mind which 
are requisite to do justice to the subject. e full persuasion of the truth of 
his position and the rectitude of his purpose, arm him with Christian forti- 
tude in the prosecution of his design, and inspire him on under the full con- 
viction that he is rendering important service to the cause of truth, and of 
evangelical piety. Nor is he mistaken. The need of such a work has long 
been felt, and now the desired object is at hand. .A profound scientific, and 
thorough investigation of the extravagant pretentions of the Spiritualists, is 
before us in two duodecimo volumes of unusual interest. It strikes us that 
the work might have been comprised in about half of the space of these 
volumes. We take special pleasure in calling attention to this able treatise. 
It will insure an ample reward to the reader. Rev. Dr. Baird has given us an 
introduction to the work—an exceedingly interesting account of our distin- 
guished author. He says, “he is a scholar, in the highest and best sense of 
the word ; his acquirements being at once various and profound.” 





An Etymological tomcecet + & Family and Christian Names. With an 
Essay on their Derivation and Import. By Wiiu1am Arruur, M.D. “To 
find out the true originall of surnames is full of difficultie."—Camden. (12mo, 
pp. ram New York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co., No. 115 Nassau street. 
1857. 

A ‘siias of rare information respecting the derivation and import of 
English names. It fills a space hitherto unoccupied, and contains much 
illustrative of what there is in a name. The work is not only a curious ad- 
dition to our current literature, but will be found specially to aid the philol- 
ogist and the genealogist in me names to their origin, and in making 
out tables showing the descent of families from a remote parent stock. _ 

The indefatigable author has bestowed on the execution of the work an 
amount of laborious research difficult of appreciation by those unacquainted 
with such inquiries. Some years since he edited a periodical called “The 
Antiquarian ;’ a work of peculiar interest. There we first became ac- 
quainted with Mr. Arthur’s familiarity with the history of English litera- 
ture, and his singular aptness in tracing the deduction of proper names. 
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The body of the work is introduced by a historical essay bearing upon the 
eral subject, of great interest. Curiosity, if nothing more worthy, will 
induce many to add this neatly printed volume to their library. 





Rome, Christian and ro. Sketches of its Religious Monuments and 
Keclesiastical Hierarchy. ith Notices of the Jesuits and the Inquisition. 
By L. Dz Sancris, D.D., formerly Curate of The Magdalene, Professor of 
Theology in the Roman University, and Qualificator at the Inquisition. 
12mo, pp. 261. (New York: Harper & Brothers, publishers, Franklin 
Square. 1856.) ; 

Strangers, on going to Rome, find themselves often destitute of reliable 
information respecting the true estimate to be placed upon the curious relics 
of antiquity which may have brought them thither ; and not unfrequently 
such visitors, on seeking the desired information, fall into hands which leads 
them far from the real. To a great extent, the guide-books prepared for 
the purpose are not to be trusted. Romanists are fond of giving an im- 
portance to their ecclesiastical monuments, relics, and sacred places, which 
does not belong to them. It seemed good, therefore, that some work should 
be prepared, which could be trusted for a correct knowledge of the charac- 
ter and value of the antiquities and other objects of interest at Rome. Such 
a work is before us, prepared by one who, by reason of a long residence in 
the city and great familiarity with everything pertaining to Roman history, 
manners, and society, is well qualified to do justice to the subject. And 
those who shall have occasion to make use of the volume, under circum- 
stances such as those contemplated in its preparation, will value it more than 
fine gold. But the work should not be regarded as exclusively adapted to 
the class for which it was more immediately prepared. The intelligent 
reader at home will find much here to entertain him in his half-hours of lei- 
sure and relaxation. Indeed, the book is well calculated to set forth, in a 
true light, the true character of Papal doctrines and worship. 

The distinguished author held, for a long time, high places of trust in the 
Romish Church. At length, he became convinced of the corruptions, pious 
frauds, and even indecencies of Romanism, and abandoned the church. He 
became a convert to the Protestant faith, and for years past has been a : 
devoted pastor of a Waldensian church at Turin, Sardinia. 

The work is illustrated with mene wood engravings, which add to the 
value and interest of the volume. e commend the work to our readers. 





The Minnesota Hand-Book for 1856-"7 ; With a New and Accurate Map. 
By Natuan H. Parker. 

The Iowa Hand-Book for 1856 ; with a New and Correct Map. By Nataan 
H. Parker. (Boston: John P. Jewett & Co., pp. 159 & 187. 12mo.) 

These beautiful volumes are replete with much valuable information re- 
specting the States mentioned. Those seeking a home in the West will 
specially be pleased to avail themselves of the advan of consulting them. 

Mr. Parker has a large acquaintance with the States, having pressed his way 
through every part of them, and gathered his information from personal 
inspection. 

eo Maps are finely executed and the boundaries of the counties distinctly 

marked. | 





C. M. Saxton & Oo., Agricultural Book-Publishers, 140 Fulton Street, 
New York, have presented us the following valuable works, on subjects here 
mentioned. ‘Those wanting this class of publications, will do themselves a 
favor by supplying their needs from the store of Saxton & Oo. 

“ The Family Kitchen Gardener ; containing plain and accurate descrip- 
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tions of all the different species and varieties of. Culinary Vegetables,” &c., 
&c.; by Robert Buist. “A Family Text-Book for the Country; or the 
Farmer at Home: being a Cyclopedia of the most important topics in 
Modern Agriculture,” by Rev. John L. Blake, D.D. “ A Complete Manual 
for the Cultivation of the Cranberry,” by B. Eastwood. “ New process for 
the Culture of the Vine,” by Persoz ; translated by J. O.C. Barclay. _“ The 
American Poultry-Yard; comprising the origin, history, and description of 
the different breeds of Domestic Poultry, with Illustrations,’ by D. J. 
Browne. “A Treatise on Milch Cows, with quality and quantity of Milk ;” 
by M. Francis Guenon, of Libourne, France; and other Authors. “ Elements 
of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology,” by James F. W. Johnston, M.A., 
F.R.S.S. L. & E. “Muck Manual, for Farmers,” by Samuel Dana; and 
“ Elliott’s Fruit Book ; or the American Fruit-grower’s Guide in Orchard 
or Garden ;” by F. R. Elliott. 





The Artificial Leg Reporter, and Surgical Adjuvant. Published annually, 
by Palmer & Company, 378 Broadway. 

Dr. Hudson has kindly presented us the “ Reporter” for 1857. In several 
respects it isa valuable publication. Its information is important to those 
suffering from the amputation of limbs. The present No. contains two ar- 
ticles of great interest,—one by Dr. Hudson, “ Leg Operative and Therapeutic 
Surgery ;” the other by B. F. Palmer, on “Subsidiary Art.” These will 
well repay a careful study. 





We have received from Messrs. Ivison & Phinney, 321 Broadway, New 
York, three excellent works on Music: The Celestian, or Taylor’s New Sa- 
cred Minstrel: A Repository of Church Music. Bradbury's Sabbath-School 
Choir. And The Musical Bouquet, and Institute Choir: a Collection of 
Songs, Duetts, Trios, and Choruses. 1857. 

The lovers of Sacred and Social Music will be pleased to avail themselves 
of the advantages of these carefully-prepared works. 





The O’Briens and the O’Flahertys ; A National Tale, by Lady Moraan ; 
Annotated by R. S. Mackenzie, D.C.L. (Redfield, 34 Beekman Street, 
New York. 1856. 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 345 & 384.) 

This is an Irish historical and political novel. - It was first published in 
Great Britain in 1827, when the Irish question was before parliament and 
the people. It is concerned principally in events at the close. of the last, 
and opening of the present century, having their nucleus in 1798. It is the 
first of four works by Lady Morgan, which Mr. Redfield proposes to re- 
publish. O’Donnell, Florence Macarthy, and the Wild Irish Girl, are in 
the press. The characters depicted, and events narrated in these volumes, 
are generally accurate. Where there is any discrepancy, Mr. Mackenzie 
has supplied notes. The work commends itself to all who take an interest 
in Irish affairs, as well as by its present and original novelty. 





Marrying Too Late. A Tale. By G. Woop, author of “ Peter Schlem- 
hil in America,” and “ Modern Pilgrims.” (New York : D. Appleton & Co., 
346 & 348 Broadway. 1857. 12mo, pp. 432.) 

This work is finely written, and interesting to the close. The characters 
are life-like, and all the events and scenes natural. Were it within our 

rovince as Christian Reviewers, we would give some account of the jealous 
Mr. Argyle and the charming Meda, and then recommend the volumes to a 
heap of our friends. But what rather belongs to us, we observe that the 
author in one of the chapters, urges the use of a Liturgy in Ta 
churches—a subject which is eliciting at the present time, more than ordi 
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ary attention, and in connection with which, Mr. Scribner has just issued a 
volume. 


Prue andI. By G.W. Curtis. (New York: Dix, Edwards & Co., 
231 Broadway. 1856. 12mo, pp. 214.) 

This is a volume by the celebrated Howadji, and the more celebrated au- 
thor of the “ Potiphar Papers.” It originally appeared in numbers of Put- 
nam’s Magazine. The pieces are now collected and published as the first of 
five volumes, by Mr. Curtis, which Messrs. Dix, Edwards & Co. are about 
to re-issue. Our author appears in this volume as an ardent lover. <A rich 
vein of genial humor runs through his pieces, which lend them an irresistible 
charm. The moral of his tales is always good. 




























Autumnal Leaves. Tales and Sketches in Prose and Rhyme. By L. M. 
Ce: (New York: ©. S. Francis & Co., 554 Broadway. 1857. 12mo, 
pp. 365. 

PMs, bnita has become a very voluminous author; and her popularity is 
attested by the fact that some of her works have run through several edi- 
tions. The present volume consists of twenty-three articles selected from 
several magazines in which they were first published, some ten or twelve 
years ago. To the admirers of Mrs. Child, and the public generally, these 
charming tales will prove a very acceptable offering. These falling leaves 
of autumn have some beautiful tints. 

















André: A Tragedy in Five Acts. By W. W. Lorp. (New York: 
C. Scribner, 377 & 379 Broadway. 1856. Small 8vo, pp. 138.) 

We do not know that the last days of the brave and unfortunnte young 
André has ever before been made a subject for the drama. There is cer- 
tainly material in the history; but the circumstances of his unhappy end 
are so fresh; and rendered more vivid by frequent visits to the places of his 
arrest and execution on the banks of Tappadn Zee, that it appears to our 
minds a subject too sacred. It touches our private feelings, and speaks to 
us when we ask for silence. Poor André! There are none but that mourn 
his sad and untimely fate. Alexander Hamilton has left a fine and touch- 
ing account of his end. His country has honored him with repose in West- 
minster Abbey, and recently a biography has been written. This poem is 
valuable, however, in an historical and artistic light, and we commend it to 
those whose taste it may gratify. Of its execution we will leave its readers 
to judge. Itis not intended for the stage. 























Aurora Leigh. By Exizasera Barrett Browntne. (New York: C. 
8. Francis & Co., 554 Broadway. 1857. 12mo, pp. 366.) 

This is a new poem and a romance in blank verse, of nine books. It is 
the last and most finished production of the fair and gifted author, and will 
be eagerly sought. Through her former works she has attained, by univer- 
sal suffrage, the merit of genius. Possessed of strong"passions and emotions, 
fervid imagination, and spiritual and Christian ideas, she stands among the 
first of female and Iiving poets. A volume of good poetry is very accepta- 
ble in these days, and we receive this with pleasure. It must be read as 
a whole to be fully appreciated. 











Milledulcia: A Thousand Pleasant Things, selected from Notes and 
Queries. (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 346 & 348 Broadway. 1857. 
Small 4to, pp. 416.) 

This is an amusing and instructive volume for any season or hour, and 
for all classes. We may turn anywhere, in a leisure moment, and be sure 
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of finding something of interest and value. We have had several similar 
volumes of selections ; and every new-comer is welcome. ‘The dress of this 
book is beautiful ; and the substance will never wear out. 





The Mignonette ; A Christmas and New Year’sGift. (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 346 & 348 Broadway. 1857. 12mo, pp. 288.) 
is is an Annual for 1857, consisting of Selections—English, German 
and American. Nine beautiful engravings adorn it. The reading is varied 
and excellent. 





The Token: A Christmas and New Year’s Gift. (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 346 & 348 Broadway. 1857. 12mo. pp. 288. 

This is another Annual for 1857. It contains fifteen articles and nine fine 
illustrations. The selections have been made chiefly from the German; and 
consist of poetry and tales. There is a fair representation, too, of English 
and American talent. These volumes are very reputable in arts and morals, 
aud we commend them to those who, at this season of the year, are purchas- 
ing gift-books. 





Stories of an Old Maid, Related to her iy tare and Nieces: Translated 
from the French of Madame Emille De Girardin, by A. Etwes. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 346 & 348 Broadway. 1856. 16mo, pp. 249.) 

This is one of a great variety of books now publishing for children, in 
which they will be interested. Fine engravings accompany it. The fame of 
the fair authoress, now deceased, is considerable. 'This work of hers was 
translated and published first in London, and now in New York,—a token of 
popularity. 





The Life of George Washington. By J.T. Heaptry. (New York: 
C. Scribner, 377 & 379, Broadway. 1856. 8vo., pp. 477.) 

Mr. Headley is too well known to need from us any remark. Suffice it to 
say, he is a very popular author. In addition to his other works, we have 
here a Life of sp arellrenn which was originally published in parts, in 
Graham’s Magazine. It is printed in large type, with nine engravings, and 
upwards of thirty fine, full-page wood cuts. For the completion of this 
work the author has had access to considerable new and valuable material. 
Among the numerous Lives of Washington, this will doubtless command a 
large sale, and justly. It will be more popular with the masses, because less 
connected with contemporaneous events than Irving’s. 





Canterbury Tales. By Harrier Lee. (New York: Mason Brothers. 
12mo, 1857. 2 vols., pp. 363 and 384. 
These charming Tales are too well known to need from us any special 
commendation. On their first publication, at the commencement of the 
resent century, they were highly extolled. Few writers in this species of 
iterature enjoy a higher reputation than Harriet Lee. Her work has be- 
come standard. We are glad to see this re-issue by Mason Brothers. 





The Churches and Pastors of Washington, D. C., together with Five Hun- 
dred Topics of Sermons, delivered in 1855 and ’56. By L. D. Jonnson. 
(New York: M. W. Dodd, 59 Chambers st. 1857. 12mo., pp. 171.) 

By all who reside in Washington, or who have friends there or going 
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thither, or who contemplate a visit themselves, this will be found a very val- 
uable and interesting volume. It is a complete directory to Pastors and 
Churches. The list of subjects and texts preached from, and the notices of 
sermons by the-various ministers of different denominations, will be an im- 
proving study to any clergyman. 





Recollections of a Lifetime; or, Men and Things I Have Seen ; in a series 
of Letters to a Friend, Historical, Biographical, Anecdotal and pag Sg 
By 8. G. Goopricu. (New York and Auburn: Miller, Orton & Mulligan. 
1856. 2 vols., 12mo., pp. 542 and 563.) 

This is one of the most entertaining volumes lately published. Messrs. 
Miller, Orton & Mulligan have issued it in superb style, with twenty-five 
fine, full-page engravings. The hero of this work, Peter Parley, author or 
editor of 170 volumes, which have had a circulation of some seven millions, 
has become very eT known ; and here the public will be glad to 
find his autobiography, with reminiscences of the times, and about two hun- 
dred celebrities whom he has met, with anecdotes of travel, &c., &. We 
commend these volumes as containing an interesting exhibition of New 
England Life fifty years ago, and a record of much other interesting matter 
connected with the author’s life, all of which is presented in a popular and 
attractive manner. : 









































The Church of Christ in its Idea, Attributes and Ministry. With a par- 
ticular reference to the controversy on the subject between the Romanists 
and Protestants. By E. A. Litton, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel College. 
First American edition, revised by the author ; published by a lay member 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. (Philadelphia: Smith & English, 
36 North Sixth st. New York: A.D. F. Randolph, 683 Broadway. 8vo. 
1856. pp. ee 

This is an able work, evincing in the author considerable profundity of 
learning. Our brethren will find in it many things from which to dissent. 
Still there is much with which they can sympathize, while the study of it as 
a whole cannot but be attended with advantage. Not all the topics con- 
nected with the church are here considered, but the idea, its attributes, 
and the ministry, are points discussed with amplitude. The views of the 
Romanist and of some Protestant communions are presented. The author 
denies Independency and the Presbyterial form, and contends for Episco- 
pacy. The work is worthy of more remark than we have now opportunity 
to give it, it having fallen late into our hands. We commend it as eminently 
worthy the attention of all theologians. 








Jesus Upon Earth ; or, The Story of his Birth, Life, Death and Resur- 
rection. Designed for Children. (New York: C. Scribner, 377 and 379 
Broadway. 18mo, pp. 194. 1857.) 

“Jesus Upon Earth!” Our eye kindled with brilliant expectation as it 
fell upon a title at once so suggestive and taking. Filled with pleasing 
hope, we opened the volume and promised ourselves a few moments of relax- 
ation. We soon learned, however, that the little volume had been pre- 
pared by a teacher in Sabbath-schools, specially for the young. - And, in 
many respects, it may answer the purpose contemplated in its preparation. 
It is well to trace the story of Jesus, and in so familiar a manner as to 
adapt the history to the capacities of children. Our aathor has, in some 
degree, succeeded in this particular. In all works designed for the im- 
mature mind, the greatest care should be taken to have every senti- 
ment correspond with historical fact, or Scripture truth. And we are 
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sorry to find, under a title so beautiful, and even captivating, such want of 
care as is evinced in the volume before us. 

The child into whose hand the work shall fall, will suppose, from its peru- 
sal, that our blessed Saviour was born on the 25th of December. Such a 
statement cannot be confirmed. History does not justify the assertion, and 
the Bible gives no clue to the birthday of our Divine Redeemer. It is well 
for us not to be wise above what is written or past finding out. "We noticed 
several mistakes in the book. We will, however, mention but one 
other, and that isso glaring as to make it a matter of surprise how one ac- 
quainted with the history of Jesus could have made it. It is found on the 
80th page. The Bible record is, as found in Mark i. 9: “ And it came to 
pass in those days, that Jesus came from Nazareth of Galilee, and was bap- 
tised of John in Jordon.” A little previous it is stated that persons of “Ju- 
dea and Jerusalem were baptised of John in the river Jordan.” But how 
strikingly in contrast with this distinct Biblical statement is that of our 
author, viz: “ You remember John the Baptist, who baptised Jesus on the 
shore of the river Jordan.” !! 





The Works of Charles Lamb. Complete in one volume. With a Sketch 
of his life, by Sir Tuomas Noon T4trourp, D.C.L. (Philadelphia : 
Henry Carey Baird, Successor to E. L. Carey. 1857. 656 pp. large octavo.) 


This sketch of Lamb’s life is little more than a chronological arrangement 
of his letters, with a slight thread of narrative connecting them together. 
When practicable, it is always preferable to allow the subject of a memoir 
thus to tell his own story ; and in this case such a course is necessary ; since 
a life like Lamb’s has little of outward events, save the issuing of successive 
publications ; and its inner history may not be gathered save from the con- 
fidential records of the man himself. The accomplished editor of this vol- 
ume has raodestly refrained from obtruding his editorial labors ; and, indeed, 
in the preface, he with equal modesty and candor declares that his share in 
the work can scarcely be regarded too slightly. 

In the letters, however, as arranged and linked together, and occupying 
183 pages of this volttme, those unacquainted with the life and character of 
Lamb, will find themselves introduced into a delightful intimacy ; while 
those who have already enjoyed that pleasure, will be thankful for its renewal. 

Lamb’s character is just that genial, simple-hearted, transparent one, 
which when, as in his case, united to high intellectual abilities, cannot fail 
to win warm admiring affection, and secure a free pardon for harmless eccen- 
tricities. The way in which he and his sister—each all the world to the 
other—trod life’s journey together, mutually ministering the kindly offices 
and tributes of brotherly and sisterly affection, has to our mind, scmewhat 
of romantic interest, and a true poetic beauty. 

The remainder of this volume comprises the complete works of Lamb, 
save some letters, most of which, on account of their recentness, are from 
delicacy withheld, but which are promised to the world at some future day. 
We have, in addition to the letters chronologically arranged, quite a number 
miscellaneous in their character. Then come the charming, and long and 
well known “ Essays of Elia,” arranged under two general heads—those or 
his last years coming together. Then is a chapter on “ Popular Fallacies,” 
which is wise and witty. Then the Essays published under the less familiar 
signature of Rosamond Gray. These, with the Elia papers were, from their 
feminine nom de plume, at the time of their appearance attributed to a fe- 
male hand, as indeed, probably their author playfully designed. Last of all 
are the Poems, being Sonnets, Blank Verse and Translations ; and among 
these are several, the work of his sister. 

The enterprising publisher of this work has performed an acceptable ser- 
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vice in its publication, especially since the mechanical execution is worthy 
of the contents. It is adorned and rendered additionally valuable by a 


pores of Lamb, and also an engraving of Christ’s Hospital, the scene of 
is early studies. 





Statistical Report of American Theological Seminaries and Colleges. 


This is a document of 43 pages, prepared by Rev. Z. Freeman, Corres- 
ponding Secretary of “ The New York Baptist Union for Ministerial Edu- 
cation,” and published in connection with their Annual Report. It abounds 
in most instructive facts, which, we are assured by its esteemed author, have 
been compiled with great labor and care. It is well worthy of being pub- 
lished by itself, of enjoying wide circulation, and of being preserved for 
future reference. We condense from it the following summary of Theological 
Seminaries in the United States : 


Denomination. No. of Institutions. Professors. Students. Graduates this year. 
Presbyterian, 11 33 473 120 
Congregational, 17 211 69 
Associate Ref. Ch., 96 28 
German Ref, Ch., 21 ‘ 

Dutch Ref. Ch., 30 11 
Lutheran, 40 12 
Episcopalian, 69 33 
Methodist Episcopal, 75 17 
Unitarian, 25 13 
Christian, 71 3 
Baptist, 10 23 196 44 


The whole number of Colleges is 144; Professors, 916; Tutors, 149; 
Students, 18,757 ; of which 5,581 are professors of religion, and 1,927 have 
the ministry in view. Whole number of Alumni, 67,691. Of these the Bap- 
tists have 22 Institutions, 110 Professors, 23 Tutors, 3,099 Students ; of whom 
1,032 are professors of religion, and 589 have the ministry in view. 

Here are some striking evidences of the progress of collegial and theolog- 
ical education within the last few years, which are no less important as indi- 
cating the probable future increase. The seventeenth century produced but 
two colleges, Harvard, and William and Mary, the one founded in 1638, and 
the other in 1693; the eighteenth century, 22; the first half of the nine- 
teenth, 129 ; and if the other half is equally prolific, as, in all probability, 
it will be, we shall have in 1900, about 325 colleges. 

The theological seminaries number 46, and are all the growth of the nine- 
teenth century, that of the Dutch Reformed, at Newburg, being founded in 
1804, and that of Andover in 1808. 





Graham Lectures. The Constitution of the Human Soul. Six Lectures 
delivered at the Brooklyn Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. By Ricuarp 8. 
Storrs, Jr.,D.D. (New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 530 Broadway. 
1857. pp. 338, large a 

This work, as its title sufficiently indicates, is the result of a series of 
a lectures, and is one of many instances showing the tribute which, in 

is day, the pulpit ard platform render to the press. The history of its 
origin is not without instruction and incitement. Augustus Graham, a weal- 
thy and public-spirited citizen of Brooklyn, one of the fathers of the Brook- 
lyn Institute, during his lifetime endowed it with a donation of twenty thou- 
sand dollars, and at his death bequeathed twenty-two thousand more, twelve 
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thousand of which was to be invested and the income thereof applied to the 
delivery of Sunday evening lectures on the Power, Wisdom and Goodness of 
God as Manifested in His Works. The Book before us is the result of this 
provision, and is the first of a series of volumes which will be published with 
the general title of “Graham Lectures : on the Power, Wisdom and Good- 
ness of God,” &c. In the execution of this plan, the noble charity which 
gave it birth may exert a wide and long-lived influence for the glory of God 
and the highest interests of humanity. It were greatly to be desired that 
wealthy men would feel more sensibly the obligation and the blessedness of 
a similar use of their God-lent substance, and would more frequently, with 
wise liberality, in their lifetime, and at their death, imitate the spirit, at 
least, of so noble an example. 

And now we turn to notice the book itself; which duty we cannot per- 
form as we would, since the volume being placed into our hands on the eve 
of the Review’s going to press, we have only been able to give it a cursory 
examination, and consequently we can only refer to it in general terms. 
This examination, however, we may say, has impressed us so favorably, 
that <4 anticipate both pleasure and profit in a more careful subsequent 

rusal, 

PeThe course was necessarily confined to six lectures, and in these the author 
has managed to embrace, as it seems to us with great skill, all the topics 
necessary to a complete treatment of his main subject. The following are 
the titles of the different lectures: THe Human Sout Endowed with Per- 
sonal Life, and with Faculties for Knowledge, Virtue, Beneficial Operation, 
Happiness, and Immortal Progression. ' 


The whole subject the author views from a Christian stand-point, and 
treats in a manner appropriate to the holy day on which the lectures were 
delivered. By his own statement in the preface, they are not at all scientific 
in their form, being meant not for students, but for popular appreciation. 
Hence the author has wisely not adopted “ the special metaphysical methods 
of analysis and argument,” or the usual “philosophical nomenclature.” Still 
we think even a student might with profit consult this volume. 

The style is that of spoken discourse, more diffuse and rhetorical than that 
generally used by philosophical teachers, and not unsimilar to that of Brown, 
our inductor into the mysteries and charms of Mental Science, whom, 
though we have since learned to regard as inaccurate, we cari never cease to 
love for his glowing eloquence. We should be glad, did space permit, to 
quote from Mr. Storr’s book, passages illustrative of its general character, 
but must content ourselves with recommending our readers to procure and 
read it for themselves. 

As to the excellence of the mechanical execution of this work, the name 
of the Carters is sufficient guaranty. 





































Literary Intelligence. 


Arr. VIIIL—LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


. AMERICAN. 





Dvurine the past quarter an unusual amount of illustrated works have ap- 
peared—some of which are of the first order. In the foremost rank of these 
stands Roberts’ Holy Land. This work comprises 250 illustrations, 12 
inches by 83. It it published in New York, at 3 vols. for $60. The 
plates of the London edition are larger, and cost about $400. Two. illus- 
trated Lives of Luther of a high order are announced—one in Philadelphia, 
the other in New York. Mr. Darley has illustrated “ Margaret,” a novel, 
by the late Rev. 8. Judd. The novel is issued in Boston in 2 vols., 12mo ; 
the illustrations in New York in I vol., folio. They are illustrative of 
American Manners and Customs. Two superbly illustrated Lives of Wash- 
ington are in course of publication. Kane’s Arctic Explorations may be 
mentioned also in this class. Besides these, the usual amount of annuals 
and minor gift books of the season. 

The last two months of the quarter have been months of unusual activity 
in the book line. Several valuable original American works, reprints, new 
editions and translations have been brought out. Some of these are meet- 
ing with a very extensive sale. 

More than the usual number of books are noticed by us in the present 
number. Still, many have been published which have not fallen into our 
hands. Some of these we judge may interest our readers, and we give their 
titles as we have gleaned them from the public prints. A new translation 
of Faust ; Private Correspondence of Daniel Webster ; first vol. of Agassiz’s 
Contributions to the Natural History of the United States ; Poetry of the East, 
by W. R. Alger. These have all been issued in Boston. Dictionary of 
Latin and Greek Quotations ; Turner’s Analysis and Exegesis of the Epistle 
to the Galatians, Greek and English ; Court of Napoleon, by F. B. Goodrich ; 
Dehon’s Sermons ; Poets of the Nineteenth Century ; Play-day Book, by 
Fanny Fern. These have been issued in New York. Three works connected 
with Etymology ; An Introduction to English Grammar, by 8. 8. Greene ; 
Genius of Christianity, by Chateaubriand. These are published in Phila- 
delphia. Dr. Tayler Lewis, too, has put out a new volume, being a defence 
of his work, “The Six Days of Creation.” It is published in Schenectady. 

Several new works are announced. Andover—-Guerike’s Church History. 
Boston—Yahveh Christ, by a Professor in Yale College. This work will 
be looked for by theologians with interest. New York—Passow’s Greek 
Lexicon; Alford’s Greek Testament ; Sermons by Trench; and Dispatches 
by Major General N. Greene. 

Robert Carter and Brothers have in preparation Travels and Researches 
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in Chaldea and Susiana; with an account of the Excavations at Warka, 
the “ Erech” of Nimrod ; Shush, “ Shushan the Palace” of Esther; and a 
Journey into the Bakhtiyari Mountains in 1849-52, under the orders of 
Major-General Sir W. F. Williams of Kars, and also of the Assyrian 
Excavation Fund in 1853-4, by Wm. Kennet Loftus. Memoirs of Eecthany, 
by the author of “The Footsteps of St. Paul,” Life: a Series of Ilus- 
trations of the Divine Wisdom, in the Forms, Structure and Instincts of 
Animals, by P. H. Gosse. A Ray of Light, by the author of a “Trap to 
Catch a Sunbeam,” &c. Lessons from the Great Biography, by James 
Hamilton, D.D. The Desert of Sinai; Notes of a Journey from Cairo to 
Beersheba, by Horatius Bonar. Philadephia.—Messrs. Childs and Peterson 
will shortly issue a splendidly illustrated work on Brazil and the Brazilians, 
1 vol., 8vo., by Rev. D. P. Kidder and Rev. J. C. Fletcher, both of whom 
have been residents of, and travellers in that empire. Messrs. J. B. Lip- 
pincott and Co., simultaneously with Messrs. Trubner and Co., of London, 
will issue in February a new Ethnographical work, including Monographs 
on special departments of Philology, Iconography, Cranioscopy, Palaeon- 
tology, Pathology, Archaeology, Comparative Geography and Natural His- 
tory, contributed by A. Maury, F. Pulszky, J. A. Meigs, J. C. Nott and 
G. R. Gliddon, the last two being editors. 

Dr. Robert Baird is preparing a volume on the State of Religion in 
Europe. We shall look for it with interest. Dr. Raphall is preparing a 
continuation of his History of the Jews ; extending, in the next volumes, 
from the fall of Jerusalem to the present time. Prof. D. E. Groux proposes 
to publish a Numismatical History of the United States, in 3 vols. ; the first to 
consist of descriptions of visits to collections, the 2d and 3d to contain a 
representation of coins and medals. 

The Harpers commence with 1857 a weekly newspaper. A new weekly 
Baptist newspaper has just been started in Indiana, The Witness, edited 
and owned by Rev. M. G. Clark, late of Philadelphia. 

The libraries of Harvard have recently been greatly enriched. Through 
the liberality of Col. B. Loring, the Divinity School has become possessed 
of 4000 volumes, the property formerly of the late Prof. Lucke; also 1400 
very choice works, with a handsome donation, have been added by the execu- 
tors of the late Dr. H. Wales. 

Considerable activity in books and education is manifesting itself in the 
West. The number of school-books sold by Messrs. C. 8. Griggs & Co., 
of Chicago, is almost incredible to those not acquainted with the actual 
state of the western country. In the same city it is said that forty-seven 
sets of the Encyclopedia Britannica have been ordered, a work consisting of 
21 volumes, and costing $115.50. In the same city two copies of Roberts’ 
Holy Land have been ordered, at a cost of over $400 each. The Wisconsin 
Historical Society is becoming one of the best in the country. 

Mr. Norton,’ agent for libraries and book buyers generally, has just 
returned from Europe with a rich selection of rare and valuable old works. 
He and they may be found in Appleton’s buildings, on Broadway, New 
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York. Any English book may be obtained through him, by adding to the 
catalogue price of the publication in England, at the rate of 6 cts to the 
shilling, or $1.00 to the pound. 


ForeEIen. 


The following works are announced in England, or already in the market, 
which it may interest our readers to know. An Introduction to the Old 

Testament, by Dr. S. Davidson, a new edition of Horne’s Introduction to 

the Study of the Scriptures, edited by Drs. Davidson and Tregelles ; Biblical 

Cosmogony, by Rev. D. MacDonald, of Scotland. This is eaid to be the 

completest work in the literature of the subject that has appeared. A new 

volume by Tennyson. Mediaeval Philosophy, by F. D. Maurice ; and a new 

volume of Alison’s History. 

A second copy of the first edition of Hamlet (4to, 1603) has been dis- 
covered, and sold for £120. At last advices, 125,000 copies of Dred had 
been sold in England. 

Sir John Ross and Ad. F. Beechey, Arctic navigators, have recently de- 
ceased. 

The following works are announced or already published in France : 
Popular Astronomy, 3d vol., by F. Arago; Jacqueline Pascal, by Cousin ; 
Matthew in the Basque Dialects, by Prince Lucien. 

Lamartine has received from Brazil 100,000 francs, and 5000 subscribers 
to his Familiar Course of Literature. Works of Sir Walter Scott are at the 
present time remarkably popular in France. 

The works of Frederick the Great, in 32 volumes, are to be published at 
Berlin. 

A continuation of Baronius’ Annals of the Church, by Father Theiner, is 
coming out at Rome. The learned author has spent ten years on the work, 
and consulted, it is said, an incredible amount of manuscripts. 

The Bible in Arabic , the work of Dr. Eli Smith, of Beirut, whom we 
regret to see has been long sick, is rapidly progressing. Immense pains are 
taken by the learned translator to make it a faithful and popular version. 
A paper in Arabic, entitled The Mirror of the People, has been started, 
edited by an Englishman named Churchill. It circulates in Egypt and 
Syria. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress has been translated into Assamese, by Mr. 
Danforth, Baptist Missionary. 

The Book of Mormon has been translated into Hawaiian. 

Prof. A. N. Arnold, of Newton, has sent us the following : 

The University of Otho, at Athens, was organized in 1836. It has now 
about 40 Professors, between 600 and 700 students, and a library of more 
than 80,000 volumes. The President, or, as he is called, the Prytanis, is 
chosen annually from among the members of the Faculty, in the following 
manner: the Academic Senate, or College of Professors, vote by ballot; 
and the Crown appoints one of the three who receive the largest number 
of votes. 
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From the Annual Report for the last year, we gather the following statis- 
tics. The whole number of students for the year was 636. This is less by 
7 than the number for the preceding year. The cholera broke out at Athens 
near the beginning of the year, and raged fiercely for nearly two months : 
this no doubt hindered many who would otherwise have entered the Uni- 
versity. For many years previous, there had been a steady increase in the 
number of students. 

Of the number above named, 369 were from the kingdom of Greece, and 
267 from foreign parts—principally from the Greek provinces of Turkey. 
In respect to the different departments of the University, they are distri- 
buted as follows: there are engaged in the study of Medicine, 281; of Law, 
208 ; of Philosophy, 79; of Pharmacy, 43 ; of Theology, 25. 

The library was increased during the year by the addition of 1,518 vol- 
umes; of which number nearly 1,400 were presented by different Universi- 
ties and individuals. The donations from Italy were the largest, amounting 
to 646 volumes; of which number, 491 were presented by a benevolent 
Neapolitan gentleman. Germany ranked next, having contributed 401 
volumes, of which 179 were from the University of Berlin. 298 volumes 
were given by Greek citizens, the Librarian himself contributing 96. The 
United States stand next in order, having enriched the library with 67 
valuable volumes, more than the joint contributions of England and France, 
and nearly twice as many as were received from Russia. 60 volumes 
are credited to the names of several Professors at Cambridge, and gentlemen 
of Boston, honorably distinguished as Philhellenes; the remaining 7 are 
from the academies in Smithsonia (ev Spidowvia) and Philadelphia. 

A young Greek sculptor in London has contributed several of the best 
productions of his chisel to adorn the library and halls of the University. 
One is a bust of Byron, and another, in imitation of the bust of Jupiter in 
the Vatican, is intended to represent the Demon of Socrates. 

For the annual prize of 1,000 drachmas (=$167), founded by a Greek 
merchant in Trieste, for the best poem in modern Greek, of not less than 
500 hundred lines, there were the last year 14 competitors. 

Another prize of 2,000 drachmas, has been founded by a Greek gentleman 
in Wallachia, to be awarded every alternate year, for the best Essay on 
some philosophical or philological subject, to be written in the Greek 
language. 
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Ecclesiastical Record. 


[Jan., 1857. 


ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD. 


DEATHS. 

THomas Warr, North Carolina, No- 
vember 31st, aged 60 years. 

NATHANIEL Hervey, Worcester, 
Mass., December 11th, aged 48. 

JoHN Rounpy, Hampden, Me., Dec. 
2d, aged 86. 

DanreEt Davis, Salisbury, Md., Nov. 
21st, aged 77. 





J.B. Srrrerer, Savannah, Ga. 


- DEaTus. 

Lewis Leonarp, D.D., N. Y., Dec. 
5th, aged 73. 

ANDREW MARSHALL, Richmond, Va., 
December 8th, aged 101. 

J.S. Eaton, Portland, Me., Oct. —, 
aged 46. 

Cuartes A. Parker, Lewisburg, 
Ky., aged 40. 

J. N. Grancer,D.D.,Providence,R.1. 


ORDINATIONS. 


Charles J. Thompson, Baltimore, 
Md., Oct. 13th. 
— Doscher, Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 

Y. D. Harrington, Good Hope, Ala., 
Oct. 12th. 

Samuel West, Martinsburg, Ohio, 
Oct. 18th. 

M. L. Binion, Island Creek, Ga., 
Oct. 19th. 

Lawson Steward, Cambridge, N. Y., 
Oct. 23. 

M. L. L. Gage, Frewsburg, N. Y., 
Oct. 29th. 
= Lorenzo D. Gowen, Norwalk, Conn., 

ct. —. 

David Holden, Center Branch, Va., 
Oct. 27th. 

A. ©, Harris, Kendallville, Ohio, 
Oct. 24th. 

Aaron Carl, Tharpe’s Run, Ohio, 
Oct. 25th. 

George Barnes, Kingston, N. York, 
October 28th. 

Carl Rantz, New Oregon, N. York, 
Oct. 24th. 

Geo. A. Pease, Berlin,Mo., Oct. 28th. 

W. W. Beardslee, Davisville, Pa., 
Oct. 30th. 

He M. Jones, New Marlboro, 
Maen, Oct. Ist. 


Wm. H. Prentiss, South Dansville, 
N. Y., Nov. 12. 

Geo. M. Condron, Wilson, N. York, 
November 12th. 
rf . C. Myers, Laurel Hill, Va., Nov. 

th. 

Silas B. Gregory, Little Falls, New 
York, Nov. 12th. 

Columbus Smith, Monticello, Fa. 
Nov. 5th. 

Thomas Vanscovoe, Donation, Pa., 
Nov. 26th. 


John Hogan, Salem, Ga., Nov. 7th. 

Wm. McClelland, Kingston, Mo., 
Nov. 26th. - 

J. Holland Browne, Painesville, O., 
Nov. 26th. 
name H. Brooks, Camden, Mich., Nov. 

th. 

Thos. Atwood, Stockton, Cal., Oct. 
28th. 

John Davis, Pine Runn, O., Nov. —. 

D. J. Arnold, Decatur City, lowa, 
Oct, 25th, 

Thomas Winter, Decatur City, Iowa, 
Oct. 25th. 

J. F. South, Bowling Green, Ky., 
Nov. 24th. 

Isaac H. Gilbert, Bristol, Conn., 
Nov. 26. 

J.J.Bronson, Norton,Mass., Dec. 3d. 

Bro. Thompson, Shelbyville, Ky., 
Nov. 20th. 

Bo A. Wader, Orleans, N. York, Nov. 
th. 

James M. Ferris, Durhamville, New 
York,.Dec. 4th. 

Benjamin F. Chapman, Bear Creek, 
Tll., Dec. 7th. 

David W. Nowlin, Montgomery co., 
Mo., Dec. 6th. 

Charles C. Chaplin, Sandy Creek, 
Va., Dec. 3d. 

Geo. W. Keese, Hicksford, Va., 
Dec. 13th. 

William Lancaster, Bethany, Tenn., 
Nov. —. 

J. M. Springer, Danbury, Conn., 
Dec. 9th. 

Thomas Miller, Oceola, Iowa, Oct. 
19th. 

Marion Hazen, Lawrenceville, Ind., 
Nov. 30th. 

— Lyon, Edinburgh, Ind., Oct. 
27th. 


DEDICATIONS. 


Richmond, Va., Oct. 5th, cost $2600. 
Hazel Run, Nov. 30th. 
Wentworth st., Charleston, S. C., 





Nov. 20th, cost $6,000. 


Brandywine, Pa., Dec. 8th. 
Citadel Square, Charleston, S. C., 
Nov. 23d, cost $65,000. 





